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I. 


THE phrase at the head of this article has been much in 
evidence of late as indicating the aim, or one of the aims, of 
liberal theology in general and more especially of the Modern- 
ist party in the Church of England. ' 

It is obvious, however, that the proposed “‘ harmony ”’ can- 
not be achieved unless the desire to achieve it be reciprocated ; 
that is, unless modern thought be as willing to be harmonised 
with the creeds as the creeds to be harmonised with modern 
thought. That this reciprocity exists is by no means clear. 
Science is not enamoured of creeds, and, so far as we know, 
has never officially formulated one for the regulation of its 
own business. It may be, therefore, that ‘“‘ a creed in har- 
mony with modern thought ” is somewhat of a contradiction 
in terms, the characteristic of modern thought being, 
precisely, its aversion to all creeds whatsoever, both those 
that are in harmony with itself and those that are not. 
That being so, the reconciliation of religion and science— 
which is, of course, what the harmonisers are aiming at— 
might be more speedily effected if the question of a creed 
were somewhat less prominent. The mere mention of a 
creed is apt to reduce science to the state of indifference, if 
not of positive antipathy, thereby making her a reluctant 
partner in the reconciling transaction. From her own point 
of view science would prefer to end the creeds rather than to 
mend them, as the first step towards active co-operation in 
the interests of religion. These, no doubt, are hard terms for 
the champions of the creeds, whether as they are or as they 
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might be amended, to concede. On the other hand, science 
is a partner whom it would be worth some sacrifice to win. 

There are reasons for thinking, moreover, that those who 
would harmonise the creeds with modern thought have not 
always sufficiently considered how manifold and various the 
demands of modern thought in this matter really are. In 
most expositions of the theme that we are acquainted with, 
‘** modern thought ” is used as synonymous with the physical 
and biological sciences. Not infrequently it is summarised 
under the one word “ evolution,” and any creed in harmony 
with evolution is supposed to be in harmony with modern 
thought. This over-simplifies the problem. To be in har- 
mony with evolution, and with the physical and biological 
sciences, is certainly important, but clearly not enough. 
Modern thought includes much more than that. Not to 
mention philosophy, in many varieties, it includes the 
historical sciences, the anthropological sciences, the psycho- 
logical sciences, the sociological sciences, the philological 
sciences—a formidable list. A creed in harmony with modern 
thought would be a creed that satisfied not only Sir Joseph 
Thompson, Dr J. S. Haldane, and Mr Julian Huxley, but also 
Sir James Frazer, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr Bertrand 
Russell, Dr Graham Wallas, Dr William M‘Dougall, Dr 
Samuel Alexander, and last, but not least, M. Alfred Loisy— 
of whom we shall have somewhat to say hereafter. With 
such a list before him—and it might be extended indefinitely— 
who can doubt that the harmonisation of the creeds with 
modern thought is an extensive and many-sided operation, 
which is not completed, but only begun, when the six days of 
creation, the geocentric theory, the virgin birth, the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and miracles in general have been dismissed 
from the official formularies ? The Roman Church knew 
what it was about when it warned the faithful that a creed 
which tried to harmonise itself with modern thought all 
round would very soon be no creed at all, and condemned the 
whole undertaking as rash and unpermitted. 


II. 


Taking as wide a survey as we can of what may rightly be 
considered as modern thought—and the experience of editing 
this Journal for twenty-three years has given us opportunities 
for such a survey by which we have tried to profit—we are 
inclined to think that the main difficulties of the harmonisers 
will not arise from the findings of the physical or the biological 
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sciences, but from a different quarter altogether. They will 
arise, we apprehend, from the researches, at present little 
known to the public, of a widely scattered group of thinkers 
who are applying their scientific faculties to the critical 
investigation of the New Testament. It is probable that not 
more than half of the modern thought that is now proceeding 
in this department could, by any conceivable exercise of 
ingenuity, be harmonised with even the least elaborate of the 
creeds. It would be comparatively easy, no doubt, to bring 
the Apostles’ Creed into harmony with the findings of Professor 
Harnack, though even that would have its difficulties, but to 
bring it into harmony with the findings of M. Loisy would be 
a much more serious affair. Ifthe labours of M. Loisy and his 
followers are to be counted in as belonging to Modern Thought 
—and we see no reason why they should not be—the creeds 
cannot be mended. They can only be ended. Doubtless a 
new creed in harmony with the thought of M. Loisy would 
still be possible, but it could hardly be achieved by reforming 
any of those now in existence. Moreover, the framers of it 
would probably find that in making harmony with M. Loisy 
they had made discord with Professor Harnack—in other 
words, that they were as far as ever from a creed in harmony 
with modern thought. 

This aspect of the matter, which we cannot but think has 
considerable importance, is apt to be overlooked owing to 
the fact that the lay public of our time is not studious in the 
reading of the New Testament and not greatly interested 
in New Testament criticism. A distinguished biologist, on 
hearing that a serious controversy existed between Professor 
Harnack and M. Loisy as to the historical value of Luke’s 
Gospel, recently remarked to the present writer that, to him, 
it was a matter of complete indifference which of them was 
right. The remark is typical of a very common state of 
mind. Keen and absorbing as the interest in such questions 
unquestionably is to the small circle of New Testament 
experts who understand their difficulty, little attention is 
paid to them outside. From time to time the curious layman 
may be tempted to listen to a course of public lectures on 
the subject, such as those which Dr Burkitt, Dr Moffatt, 
and Dr Estlin Carpenter have delivered in recent years, but, 
if he pushes his studies beyond the point at which the lecturer 
has left him, he soon finds himself involved in a sea of 
troubles and gives it up in despair. To decide between 
Harnack who, with immense erudition, contends that much 
can be known for certain about Jesus of Nazareth, and Loisy 
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who, with erudition also immense, reduces the area of certain 
knowledge to less significant dimensions, is a task which 
no man can undertake unless he has vast resources of leisure 
and scholarship at hiscommand. For this reason alone, to say 
nothing of many others connected with the general conditions 
of modern life, the intelligent layman avoids the subject and 
is content to limit his knowledge of the New Testament to 
the selection of “ edifying morsels ’’ (as we have elsewhere 
named them) which his spiritual guides dole out to him from 
Sunday to Sunday, not troubling himself to ask whether the 
exposition of these morsels which he hears from the pulpit 
are or are not in harmony with the latest findings of “* modern 
thought,” or even with the context in which they stand. At 
this point there can be no doubt that popular ignorance is 
immense and deplorable. Nor are our spiritual guides 
always as well informed on the matter as we might reasonably 
expect them to be. And even when well informed they are 
sometimes careless in the use of their knowledge, making 
statements—for example, about Jesus and his teaching—which 
pass muster only because their audiences are profoundly 
ignorant of the Bible. We confess to having been shocked 
of late by the liberties which critics, when they turn from 
criticism to edification, sometimes take with their own con- 
clusions ; when, for example, after recognising, as scholars, 
the profound difference between the fourth Gospel and the 
other three, they permit themselves, as preachers, to treat 
all four as of equal value for historical evidence. If the public 
took any interest in New Testament criticism this laxity 
would not be possible. 


III. 


So far as we are able to judge, the work of the French 
school of critics, with M. Loisy at its head, is little known in 
this country. In various “ surveys ” of the present state of 
New Testament criticism that have recently come our way 
we find him left out of the picture. Even so great a scholar 
as Dr Streeter, in his admirable work on the Four Gospels, 
does not once refer to him, notwithstanding that Loisy’s 
conclusions on several vital points are in violent collision with 
his own. While the main body of Harnack’s work has been 
translated into English, and everything he writes is eagerly 
studied by our scholars as soon as it comes out, Loisy’s books 
(with one or two minor exceptions) are left in the original. 
This must be due to an oversight. For there is no denying 
M. Loisy’s significance as a critic of the New Testament. 
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We cannot count on the perpetuity of this state of things. 
Loisy’s work is well known all over the continent of Europe, 
and it is only a question of a few years before it becomes well 
known in England and in America. The beautiful lucidity of 
his exposition, in which he differs widely from the Germans, 
will alone ensure him a wide circle of readers, and may even in 
course of time make the study of the New Testament popular 
—to the extent at least of attracting to it men of letters, who 
find the subject, at present, tiresome and bewildering. This 
process will be hastened if M. Loisy succeeds in reducing his 
larger works to more manageable compass, a task which he has 
already begun by presenting his great Commentary on the Acts 
of the Apostles in the form of a handbook. We have ourselves 
read through both the greater and the lesser commentary 
without finding an obscure page from beginning toend. Often 
as we disagreed with the conclusions drawn, we were never 
in a moment’s doubt as to what it was we disagreed with. 

But the greater commentary contains nearly a thousand 
of these brilliant pages, which is too many for a busy world. 
It is no wonder that the English or American scholar, already 
‘snowed under” by an avalanche of Harnack, Weizacker, 
Schmiedel, Jiilicher, Bousset, Weiss, Wernle, Weinel, Well- 
hausen, Bultmann, Zahn, Von Soden, Schweitzer, and many 
others of that nation, has no desire to see the burden capped 
with so prodigious a load of French. Hence it is only here and 
there, among critics who have allowed themselves a French 
holiday from their German preoccupations, that the work of 
M. Loisy has won any footing in this country. We apprehend, 
however, that the appearance of his books in the shorter form 
will increase the number of these holiday-makers. In this 
way the discovery will gradually be made that the process 
of harmonising the creeds with modern thought has entered 
upon a new phase of difficulty. 

The interpretation of the New Testament in this country 
is, as to nine-tenths of it, in the hands of scholars who are 
either clerics or have clerical affiliations. This gives a certain 
bias to our scholarship which may be counted as an advantage 
or a disadvantage according to the point of view. It means, 
on the whole, that Christian piety, in one or other of its many 
forms, remains in control of our critical investigations, 
thereby saving them from purely negative and disastrous 
results. On the whole one may say that New Testament 
criticism in England is in safe hands—hands that may be 
deeply dyed in modernism, but would never set their seal, 
for example, to the shattering and perhaps absurd con- 
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clusion that Jesus of Nazareth had no existence as an 
historical person. 

With M. Loisy it is otherwise. He too was a cleric. But 
he has ceased to be so, and the sound of the church bells 
mingles no longer with his critical investigations. That 
Jesus of Nazareth never existed is no doctrine of his, but he 
comes sufficiently near it, in his latest conclusions, to leave 
but a negligible difference between him and Professor Drews 
—negligible, that is to say, when we are engaged in har- 
monising the creeds with modern thought. 

With Schweitzer, on the one hand, who brings Jesus back 
into solid history at the cost of making him a fanatical 
enthusiast, and Loisy, on the other, who reduces him to a 
mere point or nucleus round which the illuminism of the 
first century consolidated itself into the faith of the Church, 
harmonisation is obviously becoming a task of great diffi- 
culty. Extremes so far apart can hardly be accommodated 
under a single roof. And the difficulty will be all the greater 
if, as seems likely, the educated laity, attracted to the subject 
by the charm and lucidity of Loisy’s work, should become 
acquainted with his conclusions before our clerical scholars 
have even deigned to notice them in their “ surveys of the 
present state of New Testament criticism.’ Nor must we 
count too confidently on M. Loisy being ultimately smashed 
by his German opponents, under the leadership of the 
formidable Harnack. He is well able to defend his frontier 
from German attacks. 


IV. 


Though the translation of M. Loisy’s shorter commentary 
on the Acts of the Apostles cannot, in the nature of things, 
be long delayed, readers who are waiting for it may be glad 
to learn something of its character in advance. 

M. Loisy is so far in line with accepted views as to believe 
that the Acts of the Apostles, in its original form, came from 
the pen of Luke, the personal companion of Paul on some of 
his later journeys. This same Luke was also the author, 
in its original form, of the Gospel which bears his name ; 
the Gospel and the Acts together being a continuous 
treatise designed by Luke for the purpose of giving educated 
Romans, of whom Theophilus was a type, a clear and 
authentic account of the origin of the new religion, beginning 
with the baptism of Jesus by John (the birth stories being 
no part of the original) and ending with the death of Paul— 
which has been cut off from the document as it now stands. 
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The double treatise was written about the year 80, with no 
great interval between its two parts—the Gospel and Acts. 

Of Luke himself, the author of the original treatise, M. 
Loisy has a very high opinion.!’ As an ardent convert to 
Christianity he naturally composed his narrative in the per- 
spective and under the control of the ideas proper to the 
faith he had accepted ; but he was no ecstatic, no unbalanced 
visionary ; a man, rather, of sober mind, thoughtful, positive, 
painstaking, and thoroughly conscientious. His work, if 
we possessed it intact, would be the most precious document 
of primitive Christianity. 

But we do not possess it intact. ‘“‘ Luc,” says M. Loisy, 
‘“‘a joué de malheur ’’—fortune has played him an evil turn. 
He has been, in fact, the victim of a tragedy. His work, so 
carefully and conscientiously written, has been extensively 
tampered with in the interest of Roman theology, as this 
was developing about the year 130; it has been mutilated, 
altered, doctored, melted down and recast; to a large 
extent in the Gospel; to a still larger extent in the Acts, 
so that, of the latter, as Luke left it, only the debris can 
now be recovered.2 The last editor of the Book of Acts, 
whether an individual or a Church commission, M. Loisy 
does not hesitate to describe as a forger (un faussaire)* and 


his performance as jugglery (escamotage). To a large 
extent M. Loisy’s criticism of Acts consists in detecting 


1 Vers la fin d’une existence assez mouvementée, cet homme, le plus 
eclairé probablement et le plus sage de ceux dont le Nouveau Testament 
conserve les écrits, la figure la plus sympathétique, aprés Barnabé, du 
christianisme primitif, avait mis tous ses sojns 4 composer une histoire qui 
était vraiment unique en son genre. .. . Cette histoire a été indignement 
frelatée en ses deux parties—car si l’évangile a été moins maltraitée que les 
Actes, il ne laisse pas d’avoir été grandement altéré.... Il fut done 
écrit, et si bien congu, que le christianisme moyen, un quart de siécle plus 
tard, se trouva incapable d’en comprendre le mérite et ne crut pouvoir 
mieux faire que de le refondre pour l’adapter 4 sa médiocrité.—Les Actes 
des Apétres, p. 89 and 92. 

2 Le livre, tel qu’il est, n’est par autre chose qu’une falsification con- 
tinue, déliberée, politiquement interessée de histoire apostolique telle que 
la font connaitre les épitres authentiques de Paul et les débris qui subsistent 
du récit de Luc dans les Actes mémes.—Op. cit., p. 47. 

3 Norden voudrait épagner au rédacteur des Actes la qualification de 
faussaire. On qualifiera ce rédacteur comme on voudra ; mais il a voulu 
refondre et il a totalement refondu l’ceuvre de Luc en la laissant trés 
délibérément sous le patronage de son premier auteur. Son cas n’est pas 
trés différent de celui des auteurs des apocryphes . . .; il est seulement 
plus compliqué, moins honnéte, peut-étre, parceque le rédacteur des Actes 
a opprimé sous ses fictions un livre qui avait été réelment écrit par Luc. 
—Op. cit., p. 50. 
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this operator at his work, which is sometimes clumsy 
and easily seen through; sometimes astute and baffling. 
M. Loisy hesitates on the brink of very strong language 
when describing these daring manipulations. But he makes 
due allowance for the age in which they were perpetrated, 
with its queer standard of literary morality. He admits 
also, in extenuation, that the manipulator probably believed 
himself under the control of the Spirit and entitled thereby 
to arrange the historical picture in the form most convenient 
to the faith. 

If this conclusion can be made good—and as yet it is too 
soon to say whether it can or cannot—it will be most embar- 
rassing, not to say devastating, to those who are bent on 
harmonising the creeds with modern thought. All the 
creeds repose on a certain theory of the origin of the Chris- 
tian religion, which in turn reposes on the Book of Acts and 
instantly falls to pieces if that Book is what M. Loisy declares 
it to be. Hitherto the Acts, however questionable in detail, 
has been taken as, on the whole, a firm link between the 
Gospel narrative and the subsequent history of the Church, 
the picture given there of the proceedings of the Twelve, 
presented as personal followers of Jesus, continuing the 
history of what went before. These proceedings, M. Loisy 
contends, are in the main fictitious. They were invented 
about the year 180 for the very purpose they have sub- 
sequently served, that, namely, of providing a basis for 
Church-apologetic. 

Thus M. Loisy has shifted the danger-point which the 
creeds have now to meet. He has shifted it from the Gospels 
to the Book of Acts. We venture to think the critical 
battles of the future will turn primarily on the historicity 
of the Apostles and their doings. If the chain gives way 
at that point the whole history of Christian Origins will have 
to be rewritten. 

We do not doubt Professor Harnack’s ability to answer 
his great opponent in the above particulars. But to Chris- 
tian theologians of every school it must appear an intolerable 
position that the fortunes of the Faith should come to 
depend on the issue of a contest between these two giants. 
So great is the obscurity surrounding the origins of the 
Christian religion that victory in such a contest can only 
mean that enough light has been kindled to discern the dead 
body of the vanquished, but not to dissipate the surrounding 
gloom. Broadly speaking, the witnesses on whom we have to 
rely are all on the side of the defence. It is the voice of the 
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believer that we hear as we read the New Testament, the 
voice of the unbeliever, which was far louder at the time 
these books were written, having fallen into silence, save 
for a stray echo here and there. Under these circumstances 
the wisest verdict will be probable only, and a lifetime of 
study will be needed to measure the degree of its probability. 


We 


Mr Edwyn Bevan, writing in the New Leader in answer to 
Professor Gilbert Murray,! shows that he perceives all this 
very clearly; and perhaps we shall not be far wrong in 
suggesting that the perception of it lies at the root of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, and of other movements towards 
authoritative religion now in evidence. “If you cast off 
your ‘historical Jesus’ from the faith of the Church,” writes 
Mr Bevan, ‘‘ he melts away into uncertainty in your hands. 
I think that in this Dr Couchoud is quite right. ... Pro- 
fessor Murray writes, ‘I doubt if the historical question is 
soluble.’ That I believe is precisely the state of the matter, 
if you rule out the faith of the Church about the Divine 
Christ.” Andagain: “It is not the man who shares St Paul’s 
faith about the Divine Christ who is hit by Dr Couchoud’s 
arguments : it is the Unitarian.” 

To the faith of the Church, then, we look to guarantee the 
historicity of the persons, the events, and the transactions 
that are here in question, enabling us to regain as substance 
what M. Loisy’s criticism reduces to shadow and as facts 
what he exhibits as fiction. With the faith of the Church 
behind us we can, so to speak, defy M. Loisy, or anybody 
else, to do his worst. 

Does this remove the difficulty? We greatly doubt if 
it does. If M. Loisy is right, it was precisely the faith of 
the Church which, finding Luke’s histories unwelcome to 
its ideas in A.D. 180, altered and recast those histories in 
its own interest, distorting their perspective and loading 
them with fictitious additions, thereby depriving us of a 
precious historical document, of which, so far as the “ Acts ” 
is concerned, only the debris now remains. Under these 
circumstances we are compelled to ask at what point does the 
guarantee of the Church become operative? Does it sup- 
port the document re-edited by its own agents in Church 
interests as against the original document of Luke? If 


1 Who had written a sympathetic review of Dr Couchoud’s “‘ Enigma of 


Jesus ” in the same paper. 
Vor, XXIII.—No. 4. 19* 
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the first edition, as it came from the hand of Luke in a.D. 80, 
were to be discovered in the archives of some Eastern 
monastery, would the faith of the Church require us to set 
it aside in favour of the manipulated edition as it came from 
the hands of daring operators in a.D. 130? Would it 
support the manipulations as inspired, and as more inspired 
than the narrative on which they are practised? If, to be 
more precise, M. Loisy can make good his contention that the 
story of the Last Supper had no eucharistic significance as 
told in the original document!; if, again, Luke wrote nothing 
about the forty days spent by Jesus after the resurrection 
in the company of his disciples, nor about the subsequent 
phenomena of Pentecost, these being additions in the revised 
version of 130, does the faith of the Church require us to 
disregard Luke’s silence on these points and to follow the 
writer who usurped his name and recast his carefully written 
story some fifty years later? One can hardly believe that 
the thoughtful Anglo-Catholic, or any other Catholic, would 
be willing to impose so severe a strain on the credulity of 
sensible men, or propose to harmonise his creed with modern 
thought on terms so preposterous. If he does, he may rest 
assured that modern thought, on its side, does not recognise 
the harmony. We rather suspect that this appeal to the 
faith of the Church has behind it a secret hope or assumption 
that Professor Harnack, or some other eminent theologian, 
will be able to overthrow the conclusions of M. Loisy. This, 
of course, may happen. All the same it cannot be denied 
that the fortunes of Christianity are in a very precarious 
condition so long as they are made to depend on the victory 
of one school of critics over another—the more precarious 
when we remember that outside the circle of New Testament 
experts, of whom there are not many, very few of us will be 
able to judge whether the victory has been fairly won. 

Mr Edwyn Bevan is unquestionably right when he says 
that the Unitarians are hit by M. Loisy’s conclusions. Many of 
them attribute to Jesus, on the strength of the apostolic witness, 
a style of religious teaching virtually identical with their own. 
Opinions of this kind cannot be maintained in conjunction 
with the critical conclusions of M. Loisy, and Unitarians, 
so far as they hold them, must consider themselves “ hit.” 
But, as often happens with the negative part of a state- 


1 Il est probable que Luc n’avait parlé ni de corps ni de sang, mais, 
d’aprés la source de Marc et la plus ancienne tradition, de pain mangé, 
de vin bu pour la derniére fois par le Christ avant le grand avénement. 
—L’Evangile selon Luc, p. 40. 
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ment, we think Mr Bevan is wrong when he declares that 
those “‘who share St Paul’s faith about the Divine Christ” 
are not hit. They are hit in everything they have to say 
about the institution of the Christian Church, and about the 
validity of the apostolic witness. Once more, M. Loisy may 
be wrong and Professor Harnack right. But so long as the 
possibility is admitted that M. Loisy may be right, it should 
not be said that only the Unitarians are hit by his conclusions. 
Everybody is hit who believes that the Christian Church, or 
the Christian religion, was founded in the manner described 
in the Book of Acts, and none more hardly hit than the 
Catholic, to whom this belief is of peculiar importance. 


We conclude by repeating that we see no reason for 
not admitting the work of M. Loisy and his school to the circle 
of what is known as “ modern thought.’”’ We would include | 
their work along with that of Darwin, Kelvin, Einstein, Sir 
James Frazer, Professor Gilbert Murray, and many other 
eminent thinkers who have a right to be heard when the prob- 
lem of harmonising the creeds with modern thought is under 
consideration. A League of Thinkers is indicated as alone 
competent for the accomplishment of a task-so difficult, and, 
for our part, we should deem it a mistake if German critics 
were admitted to the council table while the French, with 
M. Loisy at their head, were shut out. A creed constructed, 
like that of the Fundamentalists in America, for the avowed 
purpose of hurling defiance in the teeth of modern thought 
has, at all events, a definite function. But a creed which 
harmonises only with selected strains of modern thought 
and remains at odds with the rest, is neither a sword nor a 
ploughshare, neither hot nor cold. There is a way of pro- 
moting harmony which is itself a discord, just as there is a 
way of promoting peace which leads to war; and this seems 
to be an example of it. Might not harmony be more speedily 
attained if the question of a creed were dropped altogether 
and religion and science left to form unions ad hoc without 
the restrictions of a treaty obligation? And may it not be 
that we are misconstruing the nature of religion when 
we represent it as contingent on harmony with modern 
thought ? 

L. P. JACKS. 


OxForD. 





THE NEWER TESTAMENT. 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, 


Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in Tulane University, New Orleans. 


THE (so-called) Authorised translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
dating from 1611—King James’s translation, as royalty- 
worshippers love to call it, who credit Elizabeth with Hamlet, 
Charles with Paradise Lost, Anne with the Law of Gravitation, 
and Victoria with the Origin of Species—has long been re- 
garded not merely or mainly as a version from ancient 
tongues, but rather as a towering monument of the Anglo- 
Saxon soul, as the central “‘ ground-reaching ”’ pillar of the 
lofty roof of English literature, as the court of last resort on 
all questions of language-use, of propriety of diction, of syntax, 
and the force of words. Its varied music, solemn and awful 
even in triumphal chants, has gone rolling on like tidal waves 
of ocean round the globe, following and forerunning the sun, 
omnipresent as the air, swelling to heaven from hill and dale, 
from lowly kirk and from high-arched cathedral shrine, 
wherever the Anglo-Kelt has set his conquering foot, and, still 
more, murmuring peace and joy and hope and certitude from 
grief and pain in the hearts of countless millions that 
fleck the earth with the footprints of toil. This Authorised 
Version has indeed flooded the mind of the Anglo-American 
world as no other book past, present, or future. You may 
hear men of little culture and no great ability, who yet 
rush along to your surprise in a torrent of speech almost 
as if orators born: observe closely and you see through the 
mystery—they are mainly quoting from the Bible, now whole 
sentences, now clauses, phrases, or magic words. Men of one 
book, they have steeped their minds in the sacred wine, and 
it gushes forth free and copious from their lips. Thus, deep- 
dyed in the thought and speech of the Bible, for three hundred 
years we have cherished the sacred volume as the authori- 
588 
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tative and infallible standard of style and of literary excellence 
as well as the divinely inspired guide of life and the well-head 
of faith and doctrine. 

Nevertheless, humanity is a growth, and it is still young 
and growing. ‘* And yet it moves,” said Galilei. For more 
than a century sporadic doubts have sprung up and flourished, 
concerning the perfection of the great translation; new 
manuscripts have come to light, black mud and yellow rocks 
have gaped in Egypt, tombs have reluctantly yielded their 
secrets, morning has spread upon the mountains, the day- 
spring from on high has crept down toward the valleys. 
The received text that served the early translators could no 
longer pretend to be the inspired original; it was admittedly 
inaccurate at many points, and the demand grew louder and 
louder for a revised amended version, that should depart as 
little as possible from the Authorised but align it fully with 
the advancing front of Biblical scholarship and knowledge. 
Finally, at the instance of the Convocation of Canterbury 
in February 1870, a thorough revision was begun, and carried 
to completion in 1885. Whereas the original translation had 
been finished in thirty-three months and finally revised in 
nine more, just three and one-half years—“‘ a time, two times, 
and the dividing of a time ’—in all. 


‘“ While the critical authority of the Authorised 
Version is feeble, its literary charm and its emotional 
appeal are irresistible; its hallowed rhythm still en- 
trances the heart that no longer understands. In 
general faithful to the sense, to the colour, and in a 
measure even to the form of the original, in its idiomatic 
flavour it sets up a standard of English style that the 
modern reader must regard with delight tempered with 
despair.” 


The Revised Version was also a work of distinguished 
merit, though in making concessions to critical scholarship it 
sometimes fell from the heights of its predecessor. Such 
concessions were indeed necessary, but they were disastrous. 
If Holy Writ was to be amended here and there, who could 
say when the process would end or to what it might lead ? 
When absolute security is gone, what partial security can 
remain? A faint shadow of uncertainty had crept over the 
entire volume of light, and who could say that it might not 
deepen into general doubt ? The whole Bible lapsed per- 
ceptibly in the popular consciousness. In spite of strenuous 
and sometimes almost frantic counter-efforts, the ebb of the 
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high-tide set in. The forward march of ignorance of Scripture 
has shown itself painfully as the decades glide by, no matter 
how high the records of Bibles sold or given away. The 
people do not love and do not reverence the Word of God as 
they did in elder days. The sacred history is forgotten, it is 
unread. The names of the ancient worthies are no longer 
familiar, they can hardly be pronounced or even spelled. In 
a monograph, printed a few years ago, concerning the genea- 
logy of the writer’s own family, he was surprised to find 
such marked predominance of Biblical names: Adam and 
Benjamin, Abraham and Isaac, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Obadiah, Hezekiah, and others literally thronged the pages, 
not to mention John and Peter, Mary, Martha, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, and the like; indeed, nearly the whole list seemed 
taken from the sacred script, though Wesley was also a 
favourite. Our directories reveal no such catalogues now. 
If one should point a moral or adorn a tale with a biblical 
reference or quotation, it would be at one’s own risk of not 
being understood. The critics may substitute Yahveh for 
Jehovah, and with good reason, but the folk feel not the 
difference ; for they know little more about Jehovah than 
about Marduk or Hermes Psychopompos. 

Naturally this slipping away of the Bible from the national 
consciousness has been noted with grief and alarm in ecclesi- 
astic circles and has called forth various and_ vigorous 
corrective measures. Some of these have aimed directly at 
popularising the Scriptures. Numerous well-meant endeavours 
have been made at exposition, at setting forth the tale of the 
Testaments in attractive form, so as to arouse some such 
interest as we feel in a “‘ best seller” or in a “ thriller” 
‘* featuring ’” a movie favourite. The Book of Job has even 
been magnificently “staged.” But the principal claim has 
been that the fault lies with the language of the Bible, its 
words and its style, which are held to be old-fashioned, 
quaint, and obscure—good enough, perhaps, for Elizabethans 
and Puritans, for Georgians and even mid-Victorians, but 
unfit for the man of to-day; who is impatient of ‘* Thee ” 
and ‘“‘ Ye”’; who has no time to change the vesture of his mind 
at prayers, who must worship God in a “ business suit,”’ in 
his office-clothes. It was thought that if the Scriptures would 
only cast off the solemn sacerdotal air of the Authorised and 
even the Revised Version, if they would only state plain 
matters of fact in a plain matter-of-fact way, then their 
intrinsic excellence would answer for all the rest, that then 
they would bind the reader with a magic spell, and once more 
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there would be restored in all its pristine strength and beauty 
the dominion of the Bible over the mind of man. 
Accordingly translation after translation has appeared, 
with the avowed object of accommodating Scripture to modern 
forms of speech, and of bringing especially the Gospel story 
and the New Testament in general into closer touch with the 
folk-consciousness of to-day. Some of these popularisations 
(not to say vulgarisations) have been essayed by highly 
competent scholars, and have not been destitute of excellent 
features. Such, for instance, as the translations by Dr 
R. F. Weymouth, The New Testament in Modern Speech 
(1902, 3rd edition, revised), in 1909, by Professor James 
Moffatt, The New Testament, a New Translation (1913), 
and by Professor E. J. Goodspeed, The New Testament, 
An American Translation (1923), each of which may boast 
notable merits. Weymouth’s is made from his own Re- 
sultant Greek Testament, and is buttressed with footnotes 
filling a fifth of the average page, representing a high level 
of English criticism, many the insertions of the learned reviser, 
E. Hampden-Cook, of much interest to the scholarly reader, 
but too often a stone of stumbling to the pious soul. Moffatt 
lays also not a few such rocky bases to. his columns, as 
“reading elegon with B D and the Old Latin” (p. 50), 
‘omitting themelidset with A B, the Latin and Ethiopic 
versions ”’ (p. 295), and others still more flinty, as on p. 294, 
concerning “‘ Enoch” in 1 Pet. iii. 19, all of which may 
stimulate, though not satisfy, the few, while offending the 
many. His translation is made from the latest ultra- 
learned edition of Von Soden, made quite independently, 
without consulting any other; it is meant to gather in 
“the gains of recent lexical research” while remaining 
readable, and it renders the New Testament like “ any 
piece of contemporary Hellenistic prose.” Nevertheless, 
to his great credit be it said, he has rendered considerable 
portions of the Synoptics (though hardly any of John), 
especially the speeches of the Jesus, in verse form, at least 
vers libre, as well as certain parts of the Epistles, particularly 
Corinthians, and also of Revelation. Nothing like this 
in Weymouth, except, of course, in Old Testament quota- 
tions and reminiscences, which Weymouth distinguishes by 
small capitals but Moffatt by italics. Goodspeed, who 
follows Westcott-Hort’s now superseded edition, not with- 
out knowledge and use of many new variants, adheres 
tenaciously to the prose-form, veering into verse rarely, and 
only under strong constraint, as in the Lord’s Prayer, 
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the Beatitudes, and the Birth-songs in Luke’s Gospel. In 
general, his open and beautifully printed page invites the 
eye like a handsome novel abounding in dialogue, with 
never a footnote, never a marginal reference, with only 
inverted commas and verse-form to indicate Old Testament 
quotation. Deeply and accurately learned as the Chicagoan 
certainly is, his work makes not the slightest curtsy to the 
scholar, it is attuned carefully to the man-in-the-street ; 
it relies with pathetic courage upon the pure universal 
humanity (or divinity, as Goodspeed might say) of an 
artless and prosaic volume to conquer the head and the 
heart of a generation that has surrendered to sense without 
reserve and almost without regret. Whatever one may 
think of his judgment, it seems impossible not to admire 
the faith of the patristic professor. 

But the reader will quickly grow impatient of such 
generalisations and will naturally ask for examples, that 
he may judge for himself. Yet before we begin to draw 
the deadly parallel, it may be highly instructive to glance 
at another very recent rendering, not into English but into 
French, by the Corypheus of West European criticism, by 
Alfred Loisy in his Les Livres du Nouveau Testament (1922), 
which represents almost the culmination of New Testament 
criticism, where it is now mounting to its dizziest heights, 
in the world-capital, Paris. The publishers are confident 
this work is “‘ to mark an epoch in the history of religion ” 
—to mark, not make, for it was already made—and certainly 
none that has appeared in the last ten years can more 
seriously challenge the reader’s attention. A large part 
of the weighty tome, of 714 pages, is devoted to extremely 
compendious Introductions to ‘“ The Books,’’ but the rest 
is given to a most careful translation of the Greek text, on 
bold and original lines. The overshadowing fact in this 
version is that it is for the most part in verse. It recognises 
unhesitatingly that the New Testament is not prose, as 
the Anglo-American insists, but is poetry, not rhyme, of 
course, nor rigidly measured, but essentially, emphatically, 
and intentionally rhythmical; with a well-ordered metrical 
flow, with a lilt and swing, an oscillation and undulation 
that is almost Homeric, that is absolutely vital to its 
emotional religious appeal, and without which even the 
best translation is nearly a caput mortuwm. To seek for 
the real scriptural quality in even the most faithful verseless 
form is to seek “‘ for Homer in the prose of Bohn.” 

There is nothing strictly new in this bold departure of 
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the French master. The Encyclopedia Americana (1919, 
iii. 68) calls attention to “‘ the momentous fact that these 
‘Oracles’ were not prose, as everywhere read, but were 
verse,” and adds: “If the numerous poems in the New 
Testament were all properly printed in verse, it would 
contribute more to the popular understanding of these 
writings than many commentaries ’’—which may not be 
saying very much. A good beginning was made by Briggs 
in his Wisdom of Jesus and his Study of Holy Scripture ; 
Wendland in his Urchristlichen Literaturformen is concerned 
with other questions, but he recognises (p. 220) with Well- 
hausen and others the presence of distichs, tristichs, 
tetrastichs, and also (p. 278) the extravagancies of Deissmann, 
which have blinded some to obvious historic facts. Norden 
(in Agnostos Theos) has clearly perceived the stanzas in the 
famous speech of the Jesus (Matt, xi. 25-30), as does Moffatt 
in verses 27-30, though, of course, neither Weymouth 
nor Goodspeed. But it is Loisy that has opened wide his 
eyes, not merely to the universal symbolism in the Gospel 
story (distinctly set forth in Ecce Deus, 1911) but also to 
the metrical forms prevailing throughout the New Testa- 
ment—for which two acts of open-mindedness he deserves 
the gratitude of every lover of truth. 

Let us now turn to a closer scrutiny of the various versions, 
which we may distinguish by the initials A, R, W, M, G, L. 

Here follow some specimens in order : 

A and R and M. The Gospel according to St. Matthew ; 

W. The Good News as recorded by Matthew ; 

G. The Gospel according to Matthew ; 

L. L’Evangile selon Matthieu. 

In the oldest MSS. the Greek has only According to Matthew 
(Kata Matthaion). W seems concerned to push forward his 
own notion that the Gospel was a record made or taken down 
by Matthew. On the “ S(aint) ” we need not dwell. 

We next notice that the literal ‘‘ Book of the Generation, 
etc.” in A and R becomes “ The Genealogy” in W, “ The 
Birth-roll ” in M, “‘ The Ancestry ” in G, and “ Généalogie ”’ 
in L, with no manifest improvement in any, but with a 
worsening in G. ‘“ After they were brought to Babylon ” 
(A) is bettered into ‘‘ After the carrying away into Babylon ” 
in R, and “‘ After the removal to Babylon ”’ in W, and blurred 
into ‘“‘ After the Babylonian Captivity ” in M; remoulded into 
“ After the Babylonian Exile” in G, and sharpened into 
“* Dans la déportation & Babylone”’ in L. Again, “‘ Now the 
birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise” in A and R becomes 
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“The circumstances of the birth of Jesus Christ were these” 
(how journalistic) in W; “ The birth of Jesus came about thus” 
in M; “‘ Now these were the circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus Christ ” in G, and “or la naissance du Christ arriva 
ainsi” in L, which interrupts the steady deterioration by 
returning to the Greek. Likewise in the Isaiah- ~passage 
(verse 23) the original [dow becomes ‘“‘ Behold” in A and R, 
is disfigured into “Mark!” in W, omitted altogether in 
M and G, and restored as “ Voici”? in L. But we must 
hasten on. 

In dealing with the “ East ” and the “ Star’ both M and 
G translate the plural anatolén (ii. 1) by “‘ East,’ but the 
singular anatole by “rise,” thus: ‘‘ We have seen his star 
rise’ (G), ‘‘ his star when it rose,” and so in verse 9; there 
is, indeed, some but hardly sufficient reason for this subtle 
distinction ; the singular as well as the plural is used to mean 
‘* East,” and in Luke i. 78 it is “‘ dayspring,” the ‘‘ dawn.” 
M and G seem trying to make the account as near like history 
as possible. 


99 


In verse 13 all are content with “rise” or “ arise” 
but G, who translates the participle ““ wake up!” Evidently 
** awake ” would have been too formal and courteous for an 
angel addressing Joseph. One is reminded of “ Gerenian 


Nestor,’ who, in arousing Diomedes, accentuated his call 
with a kick (J1., x. 157f). But W and G also find “ flee’’ too 
poetic ; W prefers “ escape,’ and G ‘“‘ make your escape ”’ ; 
M and L are not so new-fashioned. Of course, ‘‘ mocked ” 
by the Magi is quite unendurable; W and M substitute 
“* trifled with,” G prefers “‘ tricked,” L is at once correct and 
elegant with his “joué.” M is satisfied with ‘ male 
children,» whom W and G convert into “ boys”; L can 
translate exactly, ‘“‘ tous les enfants.” W retains “ Thou, 
Bethlehem,” but M and G say “ You, Bethlehem”; L of 
course, ‘‘ Et toi, Bethléhem.” Naturally, “ turned aside ” 
(verse 22) is offensive to modern taste: W and M substitute 
‘“‘ withdrew,” and G translates “took refuge”; it seems 
strange that “‘ backed out ”’ (or “‘ up ’’) did not approve itself 
to some one, for is not such the idea, and does not ana mean 
“back” or “up”? L is again at peace with his elegant 
“se rendit.”” ‘‘ Came and dwelt ” is of course unintelligible, 
except to L, who writes “vint habiter”; ‘“‘ went and 
settled ’’ tells the tale for W, M, and G. Excellent! But 
why leave out the “ down ”’ (kata) ? 

So much for the Pre-History. The Gospel proper begins 
(third chapter) with the Baptist and with something worth 
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noting. It has long been well known that the proper trans- 
lation of Is. xl. 3 is 










** A voice crying : 
‘In the wilderness prepare ye a path for Yahveh, 
Level up in the desert a road for our God.’ ” 





and accordingly W renders : 





“* The voice of one crying aloud, 
‘ In the desert prepare ye a road for the Lord, 
Make his highway straight.’ ”’ 






But however faithful to the Hebrew, and preferred by 
Tergelles, this punctuation does not yield the conception of 
the Evangelist, who evidently thought of the crying only as 
in the wilderness, but of the road-making as in the minds of 
men. Hence M merely defaces the familiar version mildly 
into 









‘** The voice of one who cries in the desert, 
* Make the way ready for the Lord, 
Level the paths for him.’ ” 







G is much more daring with his 





‘** Hark ! some one shouting in the desert, 
* Get the Lord’s way ready : 
Make his paths straight !’ ” 







in which the last line does not seem quite in tune with the 
other two, which clang like a dinner-bell or the honk of an 
auto. 

Loisy is content with baptism “ unto repentance ”’ (pour 
repentance), exactly as in the Greek; not so the others: 
M says, “ for repentance,” but W expands into “ on a pro- 
fession of repentance,” and G into “ in token of your repent- 
ance,” which illustrates their habit of substituting a question- 
able interpretation for a translation, of course, in their intense 
desire to have the reader understand something, whether right 
or wrong. Similarly, the Greek “ to fulfil all righteousness ” 
seems too vague to them (but not to L), and they turn it into 
“fulfil every religious duty” (W), “ fulfil all our duty to 
God ” (M), and “‘ do everything that God requires ” (G), all 
of which are expositions rather than translations. 

At the beginning of the famous Sermon we are met by a 
perplexing phrase: “ And seeing the multitude He went up 
into the mountain” (as the revisers honestly translate) ; 
but what can “the mountain’? mean? So A put it “a 
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mountain,” which (in spite of all special pleading) is false. 
At this point G is faithful: ‘“‘ When he saw the crowds of 
people he went upon the mountain,” but M and W seem 
shocked at the manifest absurdity of ascending “the 
mountain ”’ to deliver a sermon, in which all were concerned, 
which all should hear, so they shrink ‘“‘ the mountain ”’ into 
‘the hill ’” (M) or “ the Hill,” which W surmises was “ pro- 
bably well known to the first readers of the Gospels.” 
The despair of the translators and commentators is pathetic, 
even of such as Wellhausen and Zahn. They refuse to see 
the obvious fact that it is the Mount of Legislation, a new 
Sinai, that the new Lawgiver ascends, thence to proclaim 
the new Law. When this notion did not quite suit another 
less Judaic Evangelist, he did not hesitate to flatten “‘ the 
mount ” and stage the great Sermon “ in the plain ” (Luke vi. 
17). Of course, L translates correctly “‘ la montagne,” con- 
ceives of it all justly, and honestly admits “‘ that it was never 
pronounced ”’ (p. 318). 

As we now enter deeper into these Scriptures, the frailties 
of the new versions are seen to grow and multiply. ‘‘ Blessed 
(are) the poor in spirit ’—so it reads in Matt. v. 3, there 
is no question about the translation. But in Luke vi. 20, 
‘“* Blessed (are) the poor.” This latter seems surely the 
earlier form; it is perfectly natural and perfectly under- 
standable. But some one was not quite in utter sympathy 
with poverty and accordingly added in Matthew the phrase 
‘in the spirit,” which amends the sentiment by stultifica- 
tion: ‘the poor in spirit’ would be such as had little of 
the spirit, who might then be the heathen, but certainly not 
disciples, and who least of all men could then be called 
‘* blessed.” The quandary is puzzling. Some would even 
translate, ‘“‘ Blessed in spirit are the poor”! To be sure, 
they are seldom blessed elsewhere! What is to be done ? 
Nothing, but to translate honestly and correctly, to hew 
to the line, let the chips fall as they may—and then, if need 
be, explain in a footnote. But what do the translators ? 
L of course translates with A and R, ‘‘ Heureux les pauvres 
en esprit,’ and W likewise, but M merely interprets falsely, 
‘* Blessed are those who feel poor in spirit,” and G, ‘* Blessed 
are those who feel their spiritual need,” which is a translation 
in a Pickwickian sense. 

ii The case of the hypocrites who when fasting “ disfigure 
their faces” is not an easy one; perhaps “ disguise” may 
be closer, L says “‘s’abiment”; W clings to “ disfigure,” 
M says, and not far astray, “look woe-begone ”’ (like L), 
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but G writes “‘ neglect their personal appearance,” which 
seems modern enough to satisfy the most exacting. The 
same scholar eschews “ Thou,” “ Thy,” and “ Thee” con- 
sistently, even in addressing the Most High: ‘‘ Our Father 
in heaven, Your name be revered! Your Kingdom come ! 
Your will be done!” But is this quite 100 per cent. 
‘American’ 2? Who ever uses the third person imperative ? 
“Your Kingdom come!” Would not the strict up-to-dater 
say rather: ‘‘ Your humble petitioners would respectfully 
suggest that you take the initiative in organising your 
kingdom at the earliest practicable moment?” Surely 
the reader would understand this without commentary. 

Translators have worried much over the words kdrphos 
and dokds, rendered “‘ mote”? and “beam”; “splinter ” 
seems to please some better (as W and M), but “ speck ” 
is preferred in Chicago; M also substitutes “ plank” for 
‘“‘beam,’”’” and we wonder why he did not write “ chip” 
and ‘* saw-log.”’ 

The organ-like peal of the peroration is heard in all the 
versions, but several stops have been turned on. Too 
tedious to analyse or even mention all such, but we note 
that G turns “floods” into the preciser “rivers,” the 
“wise man” becomes merely “sensible” (as also in M), 
“the rain fell’? but the house ‘“ did not go down,” which 
seems to show pure love of the banal, for the Greek is simply 
“fell not ” (owk épesen); similarly, the other house “* went 
down, and its downfall was complete,” whereas the Greek 
says ‘it fell, and the fall thereof was great.” G uses thrice 
this syllable ‘‘ down,” but not once where it appears in the 
Greek—twice, of the downpour or downrush of the rain 
(katebé). M attempts to vivify the close—‘‘ down it fell— 
with a mighty crash,” which at best turns sculpturesque 
Greek into picturesque English. Few besides the translators 
themselves will find the A and R versions improved. The 
latter distinguishes finely between “‘ beat” (verse 25) and 
“smote” (verse 27), as in the Greek and in I’s French— 
a distinction that the moderns do not attempt. 

Such minute comparisons are more interesting to the 
writer than to the reader, and reluctantly we must hurry 
on; but how can one pass by unnoticed the words of the 
Leper, “‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,” 
and of the Jesus, “I will; be thou made clean”? In M 
they become, “If you only choose, sir, you can cleanse 
me” (in G, “‘ cure me” ), and “I do choose, be cleansed ” 
(in G, “be cured”). W is even worse: “Sir, if only you 
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are willing you are able to cleanse me.” L, of course, like 
A and R, is content to translate the unequivocal Greek. 
Notice the word “ Sir” instead of ‘“ Lord” (Kyrie). The 
modern is possessed by the fancy that the Jesus was only 
an excellent haranguer that had just made a capital speech, 
to whom the solemn and awful address of ‘“ Lord” (the 
Hebrew Adonai, used of God) would be impious and im- 
possible, hence he weakens it into “ Sir.” In so doing he 
reveals an entirely false conception of the Origin and Meaning 
of Christianity, which from the first was the proclamation 
and worship of the Saviour-God, the Jesus, the Saviour 
of the pagan world from idolatry, and not by any means 
the glorification of a fascinating demagogue. This idolatrous 
pagan world, which had infected even Jewry (of the Dis- 
persion) in some measure, was appropriately figured as a 
Leper, whom the Saviour-God would cleanse from impure 
worship, and who altogether properly addressed his Saviour, 
his Jesus, as ‘“ Lord.”” The modern liberal view is quite 
hopeless in its banality and superficiality. But, you ask, 
has not the modern a perfect right to hold and maintain 
his own view of the matter? Assuredly! But he should 
not depart from a faithful rendering of the Greek in the 
interest of propaganda. Let him render the original fairly, 
and then relegate his own interpretation to a footnote or 
the margin. So, at least, it seems to the writer. 

Similarly, at viii. 5 we read (in G), ‘“ When he got back 
to Capernaum,” but the notion of “back” is imported 
from the translator’s theory of the preaching; it is not in 
the other versions nor in the Greek, which reads simply, 
“Having entered into Capernaum.” Likewise the power 
of the Saviour is minimised in these translations. The 
Greek declares, ‘‘ Go! as thou hast believed, be it done to 
thee.” It is the commanding voice of a God. But G turns 
it into a prediction. ‘Go! You shall find it just as you 
believe.”” The scholar is undoubtedly perfectly honest, 


1 In the Apocalypse (xiv. 6-8), now recognised in its elder portions as 
one of the earliest Jewish-Christian precipitates of the Messianic con- 
sciousness, we find a conception of the Gospel antedating apparently 
the notion of the Saviour-God, and very hard to distinguish from a pure 
militant Monotheism: ‘‘ And I saw another angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having an everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell 
on the earth, and to every nation and kindred and tongue and people, 
saying with a mighty voice, ‘Fear God and give Him glory . . . and 
worship Him that made heaven and earth. . . .” The ‘ Babylon’ of verse 8 
is manifestly Rome, or, rather, the Idolatry of the Roman Empire as centred 
in its Capital City.” See also the Woman of chapter xviii. 
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but he looks at his text through the spectacles of his “‘ liberal ” 
theory. Compare the faithful rendering of Loisy: “ Va, 
qu’il t’arrive comme tu as cru.” Attention must also be 
called to the lavish use of “ get,’’ which seems to possess 
G like a demon—though certainly not a gem of our speech— 
as in ‘‘ got up” instead of “ (a)rose.”” What is the gain ? 
Is no shred of literary quality to be left these Scriptures 
whose poetic cast is recognised in wider and wider circles ? 
Observe that the same verb is now translated “ got up” 
that was earlier rendered ‘Wake up.” Milton wrote, 
‘“ Awake! arise! or be forever fallen.”” Shall we modernise 
it into the more intelligible ‘“‘Wake up! Get up! else 
you’re gone for good ” ? 

The Gerasene exorcism! ‘Two possessed by demons,” 
literally ‘‘ two demoniacs,” but G says “two men, etc.” 
You say, “‘ Of course they were men’’; nevertheless, the 
Greek does not say so; in Mark it is simply “man.” The 
Chicagoan is exact in writing “ pigs ”’ instead of “ swine ”’ ; 
such is the preciser translation ; but is he not over-exact ? 
The word also means “ swine,” **‘ from Homer down ”’; shall 
we think of the ‘‘ vast drove ”’ (W) as all younglings ? After 
the expulsion the people ‘“‘ come to the Jesus and behold the 
demoniac seated, clothed and in his right mind.” G inserts 
“quietly ” after “sitting,” similarly W, but why? The 
thought of Mark seems to be that he was sitting at the feet 
of the Jesus, i.e. learning of the Saviour, not quiet, but 
perhaps asking questions like others in the Gospels ; for the 
Demoniac is an unmistakable symbol of Pagan Man, freed 
from his legion of false gods by the Cult of the Jesus. Mark’s 
description of the Demoniac is taken almost word for word 
from the Old Testament, as Is. Ixv. 1—4, “‘ who tarry in tombs 
and lodge in caverns, who eat swine flesh, and broth of 
abominations is in their vessels,”’ and 1 Kings xviii. 28, “‘ they 
cried aloud and cut themselves after their manner with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them ”— 
both passages describing idolatrous worship. L now at last 
admits reluctantly the symbolism (p. 264, “*. . . . symboliser 
la conversion future des paiens’’). The new English versions 
would seem rather to disguise such supremely important facts. 

The scholarship of the American is most thorough, and his 
translation thoughtful, but how can one justify this form of 
the prayer of the Jesus (Mark xiv. 86): ‘“ Yet not what I 
please but what you do”? It is not in the Greek, which 
says unequivocally, ‘* But not what I will but what thou.” 
Surely the verb to be supplied is “ wilt,” and accordingly L 
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writes it sagely in parenthesis (veux). In Mark xvi. 17 those 
who believe are called “ they” five times, also the words 
‘them ” and “‘ their ’’ (twice) refer to these believers, but at 
the very close we read, “‘ they will lay their hands on the sick, 
and they will get well.”’ Naturally, grammatically, this last 
‘they ” should mean what the other five mean, yet it does 
not; without warning its reference turns suddenly to “ the 
sick.” At this point both W and M have wisely amended 
A and R, and L has likewise inserted a parenthesis (cewa-ci). 

Much might be said about the preamble to Luke’s 
Gospel, but there is other matter more important. This, 
however, should be noted, that five of the six translations 
(including L’s) speak of “the things” “‘ you have been 
taught” or “ wherein thou hast been instructed ”—only 
M translating, “the solid truth of what you have been 
taught,” and R giving “ words ” as alternative to “ things.” 
Now, if such is not positively wrong, it is yet far from being 
adequately right. The Greek is logén and means “‘ doctrines,” 
as Holtzmann declares, and with him others of the best 
expositors.1. The point is, that “ things ” directs the reader’s 
attention to the ostensible historic facts to be set forth, 
whereas “ doctrines ”’ directs it to a body of dogmas to be 
taught and believed. Now there is no doubt of the writer’s 
purpose in this highly symbolic Gospel: the Greek shows 
clearly that he was thinking of “‘ doctrines,” of dogmas to be 
taught, and not (at least in first line) of the historic authen- 
ticity of the narrative to follow. An all-important observa- 
tion; there is no excuse for the mistranslation “ things,” 
which blurs the writer’s meaning and distorts the whole 
countenance of his Gospel. 

In Luke vi. 11 the Pharisees are “ filled with fury ” (as 
we must translate anoias, though W prefers ‘“‘ madness ”’), 
but G assures us ‘“‘ they were perfectly furious”; and it is 
hard to believe we are not perforce overhearing at a five- 
o’clock tea. In telling of the centurion’s servant (Luke vii. 2), 
translators have felt that the nearest but not quite adequate 
rendering of éntimos was “‘ dear” or “ very dear,” but M 
comes a little closer with his ‘‘ whom he valued very highly ” ; 
G is characteristically idiomatic, ‘“‘ whom he thought a great 
deal of.” 

Perhaps there is nothing in this Gospel more beautiful 
than the story of the “‘ woman who was a sinner ” (vii. 86-50), 


1 The learnéd and acute Strassburg critic, R. Stahl, in his highly 
important work, Histoire du Nouveau Testament, now in course of com- 
position, translates, “* la certitude des enseignements.”’ 
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an exquisite symbol of repentant Pagandom worshipping the 
Jesus-God, and so transparent that the least doubt seems 
impossible. With true Greek moderation Luke is content 
with the one word “ sinner” (hamartélds), as are A, R, M, 
and L. But W declares her “ a notorious sinner ” and “ an 
immoral woman,’’ while G avers she “ was leading a sinful 
life’ and “‘ she leads a wicked life.” Do any really need 
such police court information ? 

The Parable of the Sower is the chief of its clan. Many 
questions are matters of taste, and each critic, with a certain 
degree of justice, may answer in his own fashion. But the 
interpretation of this Parable is vital to the understanding of 
the New Testament. In Der vorchristliche Jesus the subject 
is discussed, with the result that in its origin this was a Parable 
of Creation, setting forth the primeval activity of God through 
the Creative Logos or Word, the Sower being God Himself. 
Now in the Greek text the statement is explicit: ‘* The seed 
is the Logos of God,”’ which A, R, and M render the “* word ” 
of God (and L, la parole), a very inadequate rendering with 
which we have no quarrel, let it stand. But W and G 
translate it ‘‘ God’s message,”’ which is no translation, but an 
interpretation, and a false one besides. The falsity cannot 
here be discussed, but that it is an interpretation is evident, 
and as such it is to be condemned, though an interpretation 
of Logos that is frequent enough with the moderns, who are 
impatient of Gnostic musings and imaginations and wish 
to ‘‘ get down to business,” to the solid bed-rock of journalistic 
fact. Their zeal is surely well-meant and may appeal strongly 
to the spirit of the age and the western yearning for “ results,” 
but it does intolerable violence to ¢ritical history and is not 
fidelity to the Word of God. 

In Luke ix. 18 is the bewildering statement, “‘ And it came 
to pass as he was praying alone, the disciples were with him.” 
The contradiction was very early felt, and the Vatican B puts 
synéntésan (met with) for synésan (were with). The explana- 
tion is that Luke has awkwardly patched together two distinct 
pieces of tradition, and this explanation might find place in a 
footnote. Both A and R have been honest and have trans- 
lated as it stands, L seems to hedge with his en particulier, but 
the modernisers are sorely vexed. W and M say “ by 
himself,”? but G is bolder and declares: ‘‘ Once while he was 
praying by himself, with only the disciples near him, he asked 
them, ete.” The force of ingenuity can no farther go. The 
Insertion of “ only,” the change of “ with” to “ near,” the 
readjustment of the syntax, would all be most admirable in a 
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nisi prius lawyer—but in a Biblical scholar? Yet the professor 
certainly means no harm, he has merely felt it his unescapable 
duty to adapt the oriental text to the occidental understand- 
ing, to make it acceptable to the man-in-the-street. But has 
he succeeded ? The “once” and “ only ” suggest that in 
general, while praying “‘ by himself” there were others besides 
the disciples “‘ with him ” or “near him,” a ludicrous concep- 
tion—and again, is it likely that the Jesus would put such a 
weighty and self-conscious question to his disciples while he 
was “‘ praying by himself”? The supposition seems absurd. 

In dealing with the pleasing parable of Martha and Mary, 
whom L also recognises as certainly Symbols of Judaic and 
Pagan Christianity, the moderns go far asunder—W has a long 
and worthless footnote, M omits all between ‘‘ Martha ”’ and 
‘** Mary ” in verses 41, 42, which L more prudently encloses 
in brackets, G attempts to translate the full text, which is 
certainly muddled. It seems a pity that the obvious sense 
of the charming allegory should be kept so carefully veiled. 

On turning to Luke xxiii. 34 we find that G does himself 
immortal honour in omitting the famous prayer of the Jesus, 
‘“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
long since acknowledged as a Western interpolation. All the 
others retain it, even L, only R noting in the margin its 
absence from ancient MSS. It seems a pity, so noble, so 
godlike the sentiment, yet certainly nothing new, but to be 
found in at least four Greek classics, particularly in Xen. 
Cyr. lili. 1: “ Be not wroth with your father, Tigranes, 
because he slays me; for he does it not from malice but from 
ignorance, and whenever men sin from ignorance, I deem they 
do so against their will.” However, nothing nobler is to be 
found in the New Testament, and it is significant that the 
interpolator has here interpolated the very best, which was 
not, then, beyond the spiritual reach of despised epigoni. 

Another critical point is presented in Luke xvii. 21, ‘* The 
kingdom of God is within you.” So both A and R and W— 
the two latter with corrective notes admitting the alternative 
‘among you ’—which alone is correct, as L puts it, “* parmi 
vous,” and M, “ The Reign of God is now in your midst.” 
Strangely, G still clings to the forsaken “‘ within you.” 

The Fourth Gospel! It opens with a solemn and awful 
Gnostic soliloquy in verse, painfully interpolated (verses 6-8) 
with an historic note about John, fitly bracketed by L, who 
recognises the poetic cast of verses 1-18, as M of 1-5 and 10,11. 
No strife with such as render Logos by Word (A, R, W, G), 
though L and M rightly perceive it is a proper name, like the 
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Jesus or the Christ. The punctuation of verse 3 is rather 
important, as the approved form now is the old Gnostic—a 
period after the second “‘ made” instead of the third (as in 
R’s margin). At this point the moderns improve upon A, 
but not in general; only L breathes the full literary spirit 
at the front of scholarship. The critical points are too many 
and minute for discussion, but one must note G’s rendering 
of the last word (Katelaben) of verse 6: ‘‘ The light is still 
shining in the darkness for the darkness has never put it 
out ’’—a translation defensible though questionable; M 
favours it with his ‘ did not master it,’’ W with his “ not 
overpowered it,” L is cautious and exact with his “ne 
l’ont point saisie,” like R’s ‘‘ apprehended it not”; but G 
is straightforward and honest with “ put it out.” Not so 
easy, however, to reconcile oneself to the colloquialism, “ a 
man by the name of John,”’ which seems worse than gratuitous 
nor to the paraphrase “‘ with a message from God,” where the 
Greek is ‘‘ sent from God.” Interpolated verse 15 is a rock 
of offence ; M resorts to paraphrase, “‘ My successor has taken 
precedence of me, for he preceded me,” but G translates 
characteristically, ‘‘ He who was to come after me is now 
ahead of me, for he existed before me ”—where interpretation 
again shows its hand. Indeed, Wellhausen is more than 
right: he who would make this Prologue understandable 
is not to be envied. The ancients could not understand it 
and have shed no light but rather darkness, visible in their 
many interpolations, of which L brackets no less than six 
in eighteen verses. Should the original Gnostic chant— 
which was as free from historic allusion as the opening of 
Euclid’s Elements or Keat’s Endymion—ever be discovered in 
Egyptian mud or Anatolian sands, we should gaze upon it at 
first with incredulity, as upon a friend or kinsman that had 
been lost in the wilderness for forty years. 

The locution ‘‘ Amen, Amen” is surely very character- 
istic of this Gospel, appearing twenty-five times, and nowhere 
else; some would reproduce it as “ verily, verily,” “ truly, 
truly,” “en vérité, en vérité,” but it is seldom heard on 
‘Change or in the public parks, and from the American 
translation it vanishes utterly nor leaves a trace behind. 
The learned E. A. Abbott has called attention to John’s 
extremely frequent use of ‘“ Thou,” more frequent than 
in all the Synoptics, and he surmises the Evangelist wished 
to “lay stress on personality, and to express personality 
in dialogue.” Perhaps ; his intense endeavour to personalise 
and humanise is manifest in every chapter of the Gospel 
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(as now known), but ‘‘ Thou” and its kin have quite dis- 
appeared from the American translation. 

Passing over to the Epistles we note that L says simply 
Aux Romains, but A, R, and M proclaim, “ The Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Romans,” W, “ Paul’s Letter 
to the Romans,” and G, ‘‘ The Letter to the Romans.” 
None can deny that here is unmistakable progress, and 
yet one is reminded of the guinea-pig—not a pig and not 
from Guinea—or of the Fundamentalist-Modernist wrangle 
—about matters neither fundamental nor modern. For 
the wonderful document in question is neither a Letter nor 
addressed to Romans. More than twenty years ago the 
present writer showed clearly that the earlier text of i. 7 
was not ‘“ To all that are in Rome, loved of God,” but 
“To all that are in love of God”; a very ancient scribe 
inserted the word Rome and the syllable tois (translated by 
the letter d). The demonstration was at once conceded by 
Harnack in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, and later, after elaborate 
reinvestigation, by Zahn (who declares the Received Text 
is ‘impossibly original ’’), and still later by David Smith 
in his Life and Letters of St Paul—all of which the 
modern translators must know. Moreover, a_ clear-eyed 
child can see that the famous document is not a Letter, that 
it is a theological treatise upon which an epistolary image 
has been awkwardly stamped. Surely such facts are not 
matters of indifference to the intelligent Christian; why 
then do the leaders of Christian thought keep them so care- 
fully hidden? Do they fear the light? W does indeed 
whisper in an underbreath at verse 7, ‘‘ Neither here nor 
elsewhere in the New Testament is a Church of Rome 
recognised,” but this may be merely a faint anti-papal 
growl. However, it provokes the query, If there was no 
Church, who received the most important of all Epistles, 
and why was it shot into the air ? 

From this Gibraltar of faith we hasten on to the ‘‘ Straw 
Epistle ’’ of James—not without its interest and its puzzles 
—and leaving all deeper questions we turn to i. 17. It has 
been known at least since Ewald that the verse opens with 
an hexameter : 


“ Pasa dosis agathé kai pan doréma teleion,”’ 


perhaps a quotation. Is not the reader entitled to a hexa- 
metric version, as 


““* Every gift that is good, yea, every boon that is perfect ?’ ” 
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Was M thinking of this when he translated strangely, “ All 
we are given is good and all our endowments are faultless ”’ ? 
which is more than can be said of his approximate hexameter. 
L too seems to have aimed at the classic form in his “‘ Tout 
cadeau excellent et tout don parfait sont d’en haut” ; 
but W and G disown any such trifling. The rest of the 
verse, however—ay, there’s the rub: “is from above and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” The natural 
man interprets no “ shadow of turning,” like no “ shadow 
of doubt,”’ to mean no turning at all (modicum obumbrationis) 
—which, however, is far from the Greek, and R renders 
“neither shadow that is cast off by turning,” literally 
“off-shadow of turning” (tropés aposkiasma). M seems 
desperate, for he renders, “‘ descending from above, from the 
Father of the heavenly lights, who knows no change of rising 
and setting, who casts no shadow on the earth ”—which 
inserts ‘* earth ” and omits “‘ turning”! W frankly accepts 
the Old Latin—‘ the slightest suggestion of change ’’— 
naively enough. G seems to “ give it up” in paraphrasing, 
“about whom there is no variation of changing shadow.” 
Even L is unsatisfying with his metrical 


** Chez qui n’existent ni changement 
Ni obscurcissement transitoire.”’ 


Is it not clear, indeed, that this James is a learned man, 
that he is versed in astronomic or astrologic lore, that he is 
thinking of an eclipse or occultation, a shadow cast off in 
the turnings of the heavenly bodies, and of the parallax 
(parallagé) to which they are subject in light and in position ? 
No wonder, then, that he quotes an hexameter, that he deals 
in Orphie expressions and perhaps alludes to metempsychosis, 
declaring of the tongue that it sets on fire “ the wheel of 
birth,” as the Revisers bravely put it in the margin (following 
Aglaophamus, or Hilgenfeld, 18737). But the moderns 
will not go so far, but talk about “the round circle of 
existence ” (M), “‘ the whole round of our lives” (W, how 
tamely !), or ‘‘ the whole round of nature’ (G); L is again 
almost too metrical : 


** Et enflammant la roue de |’existence, 
Etant elle-méme enflammée par |’enfer,”’ 


on he has the hardihood to translate trochon by ‘‘ wheel ” 
roue). 
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A wonderful epistle, this small one of James! It contains 
by far the finest conception of religion to be found in the 
Bible (i. 27), and yet it is absolutely free from anything 
historically or dogmatically Christian; not unworthy, in- 
deed, of perhaps the finest single commentary that has 
been written on a New Testament Scripture—at least in 
English—the commentary of J. B. Mayor. No wonder 
that Luther denounced it as an Epistle of Straw. 

Lastly, it is highly gratifying to read vi. 6 in the great 
treatise “‘ Unto Hebrews.” Not strange that it was trans- 
lated in 1611, “seeing they crucify to themselves the Son 
of God afresh, and put him to an open shame,” but the 
revisers in 1885 should have known better. The word 
‘afresh ’’ would render the ana in the Received Text 
anastaurountas, but is a wholly partisan and tendentious 
rendering. The verb anastaur does not mean “ again- 
crucify °*»— who was ever “ again-crucified”’? once was 
enough—but “impale upright’: the ana is like the a in 
“awake,” “arise.” Such is the uniform Greek usage, so 


that even if the Received Text were correct, the translation 
would be false. But the Received Text is not correct : the 
ana has been interpolated, as is plain to be seen in D (where 
it occupies an impossible position at end of a long line, 


the next line beginning with staur, which must then, in D, 
be the beginning of a word). Yet the learned W still prints 
“afresh”?! and his reviser sounds no note of protest! 
However, both M and G drop it, as well as L, who closes 
the verse with the expressive ‘et le mettent au_pilori.” 
Precisely! The last word tells the tale. The idea of the 
whole passage is that apostates from the esoteric (Gnostic) 
cult of the Saviour, the Son or Logos of God, which had 
sprung up in Hellenistic circles, in the Jewish Dispersion, 
that these renegades were openly impaling the whole doctrine 
as a malefactor, were exposing its central figure as in a 
pillory to public contempt. It was easy enough to objectify 
and materialise this vivid metaphor (of the rejection of the 
Jesus-cult by the Jews) into the drama of the Crucifixion 
of the Jesus in Jerusalem, which was then appended as an 
epilogue to the earlier Q-documents, to which it was at first 
unknown, their horizon being practically confined to Galilee 
(Harnack). One thing at least is certain : that this wonder- 
ful passage, perhaps the most illuminative in the whole New 
Testament, suggests nothing about any earlier crucifixion, but 
declares that apostasy works impalement or crucifixion of 
the Son of God. 
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What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? It is 
not easy to state in a few satisfactory words. The problem 
is one of infinite complexity, and like the Fermatian problem 
it can be brought only slowly toward (and perhaps never 
to) any final solution. The great scholars, at whose works 
we have glanced fitfully here and there, have not toiled in 
vain. They have brought immense knowledge, unwearied 
diligence, keen intelligence, and pathetic devotion to their 
task, along with a courage and a conscientiousness that 
have stood successfully many a rigorous test. At various 
points they have let in a struggling ray of light, hitherto 
shut out, and we all know what it means for even one beam 
to flash athwart a chamber; here and there they have 
brushed away the mouldering dust of archaisms, a humble 
but useful service. Nevertheless, along with the fullest 
and heartiest recognition of the notable merits and achieve- 
ments of the Anglo-American savants, it is hard to resist the 
feeling that the general result has not been quite proportioned 
to the abilities and resources deployed. At points the gains 
have been considerable, here and there important and 
permanent. But it is not precisely at such accomplishments 
that the translators have aimed. They have sought rather 
for a general effect, to bring the Scriptures into closer contact 
and more intimate communion with the religious conscious- 
ness of the present, to win for them the love, the interest, 
and the comprehension of the folk of to-day. It is the 
American that has set this goal most distinctly before him 
and has striven to reach it with the most unflinching con- 
sistence and with the most indefatigable patience and skill. 

However—it must be spoken regretfully but frankly— 
they have failed, and where they have failed it is not likely 
that anyone else will succeed. It does not seem possible 
to win for the New Testament, by any such accommodative 
methods, the popular appreciation or affection or even 
understanding for which the translators so passionately 
yearn. On the contrary, the popular head and heart will 
be less attracted and less impressed than by the Authorised 
and even the Revised Versions that have towered among 
us so long. If we inquire why ? the answer appears to be 
that the modernisations are distinctly less solemn, less 
awful, less religious. Nearly twenty years ago, in Paris, 
I heard an accomplished artist complain in conversation 
that the American countenance “ lacked atmosphere.” His 
idea was not clear to me then nor has it become clear since, 
in its primitive setting; there are many Americans that 
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seem to put on abundant airs. But if we divert the applica- 
tion from faces to Scriptures, the meaning seems plain 
enough. The modern versions lack atmosphere. The 
stand before us, hard, cold, rigid, austere, like Colorado 
mountains sharp against the sky, not enswathed by the soft 
mists of morning nor melting in the varied hues of sunset. 
The religious haze is gone; the cloud-wrapt summits have 
vanished, the bald needle-peaks may startle, but they do 
not invite. Not to pursue the image, the appeal of these 
translations is rather to the head than to the heart. They 
may be clear, but they are rarely warm. Now it is very 
much to know, to understand; but it is not all, nay, it is 
not enough. “ Feeling is all,” says Goethe, which may 
be the opposite exaggeration, but feeling is certainly a great 
deal. The recent versions may sometimes make us see, 
but they rarely make us glow. 

If someone inquires, what is the religious quality of 
the Authorised, what is the aureole that it casts about the 
Scripture ? the answer is again not easy, and it will scarcely 
satisfy. We perceive the vapour enveloping the mountain 
top, but what is it? The physicist may resolve it into 
electrons or etherions, but all his knowledge explains nothing ; 
it does not even suggest why the vapour is seen as so inviting, 
so beautiful, so poetic. All our feelings, along with our 
whole nature, are in small measure merely logical, they are 
largely matters of history ; we are what we are by virtue 
of having been what we have been in ages past. Associations 
are part of the warp and woof of our nature; they cannot 
be carelessly jostled aside and forgotten. It will be some 
time before we shall have the same reverence for a divine 
being that says ‘“‘ Get up!” as for one that says ‘ Arise ”’ ! 

Perhaps we may now see more clearly the nature of this 
error of the moderns, and may understand the cause of 
their unavoidable failure. They have misreckoned and 
underrated the religious factor in Christianity and in the 
New Testament. This may sound strange, but it may be 
made plain. In our day the temptation is extreme to look 
upon Protochristianity as a great moral reformation, as 
a widespread appeal to lead a better life, to be tender wives 
and faithful husbands and loving parents and dutiful children 
and loyal friends. No doubt there was a general quickening 
of the moral sense, a purification of manners, and an uplift 
of life (see Otto Seeck’s luminous treatment in his Untergang 
der antiken Welt, 1921). But none of this was by any means 
the heart of the matter. The essence of Protochristianity 
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was not morality but religion: it was a protest against 
Polytheism, a crusade for Monotheism, a call to repent, 
that is, to turn from worshipping many gods to worshipping 
the One God alone, and it was faith in this One God that 
was the one essential, that alone could heal the great sickness 
and sin of idolatry and save every soul that believed in Him. 
Such was the strong controlling religious character of the 
primitive propaganda, not indeed excluding moral con- 
siderations, for such religion drew many things in its train. 
Mere morality is not always inspiring, however purifying 
and ennobling—what a descent to the Proverbs from the 
Psalms !—but this religion was indeed a prodigious uprush 
of the spirit to dizzying heights, and it fired its missionaries 
with tongues of flame, with an élan vital unparalleled in the 
history of our race. The pure intellect hardly came to its 
own in this mighty upstirring of the depths of soul, though 
there were many not lacking in mental and logical power ; 
but the emotions and the intuitions, the fancy and the 
imagination (in things religious) were enlivened beyond 
compare. One product was the literature of the early 
propaganda, much of which has been lost, the greatest 
and best salvage of which has been the New Testament. 
The rhythmic, chant-like, allegoric, symbolic, theosophic, 
poetic character of this literature—so keenly felt and in 
general vividly reproduced by L—proclaims its inspira- 
tion, the World-Spirit’s birth-pangs that brought it forth. 
Dr Holland was right in regarding the Reformation as in 
some measure a similar upheaving from unconscious deeps, 
and L (with others) is eminently right in rescuing as far as 
possible the form of this literary expression and reviving 
it in the speech of to-day. Without this form it cannot 
come fully to its own in our modern consciousness. 


** Of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 


To strip this literature of its sacral, liturgical garb, to 
assimilate it to the language of the street or the parlour or 
even the press, is to do violence to its inmost nature, to 
despoil it of its beauty and its might, to shear from Samson 
his invincible locks. As well strip a wave of its foam, a 
mountain of its forest, an oak of its leafage, or a rose of its 
perfume. 

The error, then, of our recent translators lies not in any 
lack of zeal or learning or devotion, but in a false conception 
of the Genesis of Christianity—and accordingly the error 

Vor, XXIII.—No. 4. 20 
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is irremediable as long as the false conception prevails, 
Whoever dreams fondly of the Jesus, the Saviour-God, 
as an amiable rabbi or a fanatical dervish or a brilliant 
demagogue, and imagines that the greatest revolution the 
earth has ever seen, the world-wide evangelisation of the 
pagans, could have started instantly from the execution of 
an unknown Jewish insurgent before his insurgence began 
—an insurgent who never dreamed of any such evangelisation 
himself—whoever fancies that the Gospels are the ill- 
remembered records of such an obscure and untraceable 
human life, must logically desire to out-Deissmann Deissmann, 
to cast the New Testament into the speech of the market- 
place, the junk-shop, and the street, and he may very 
properly aspire to popularise the Gospel by vulgarising its 
tongue. But his ambitions are doomed to disappointment, 
for his basic assumptions can no longer be granted. The 
heyday of liberal theology is past. The hypothesis that 
the Jesus was a man like Mohammed or Luther, no matter 
how extraordinary, has been tested thoroughly during a 
hundred and fifty years and has failed completely ; it has 
been weighed and measured with the most microscopic 
care and has been found entirely wanting. No need to go 
to its enemies for a verdict ; for judgment has been rendered 
by a liberal himself, whose competence is not to be questioned, 
from whose decision there is no ground for appeal. Says 
Albert Schweitzer in the Preface to the revised edition of 
his famous Quest of the Historical Jesus (enlarged by nearly 
50 per cent. devoted to the Radical Criticism, 1918), ‘* The 
ships on which liberal theology thought to fare hither and 
thither between the beginnings of Christianity and our 
religion, are burned up; the wooden weapons with which 
it sought to fight, have been smitten from its hands.” If 
this be not unconditional surrender, will someone kindly 
tell us what it is ? 
WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 





THE GOSPEL-STORY AND THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM OF TO-DAY. 


C. J. CADOUX, M.A., D.D. 


Ir would perhaps be of service to that large proportion of the 
reading public who are not engaged in technical theological 
study, if from time to time some effort were made to gather 
together and present to them the findings of serious and 
scientific study on various historical aspects of the Christian 
religion. It is with the purpose of providing some such 
general view of the present state of critical investigation into 
the Gospels that this article has been written. Peculiar 
difficulties beset any attempt at a summary of this kind. 
To begin with, criticism as such is being put on its defence 
to-day by attacks of a fiercer kind than it has had to face 
for many years. The Fundamentalist movement, both in 
this country and in America, is usefully driving us back to 
the study of first principles. It is not, however, possible to 
discuss the problem further at this point :1 we must assume 
the principle that the reasonable exercise of the critical 
faculty is as well justified in matters of Biblical study as it 
is in all other historical and literary investigation. But 
apart from that, there is the difficulty of discovering any 
“general critical view’? where the range of individual 
dissent on points of detail is so unlimited, and the further 
difficulty of doing justice at one and the same time to the 
temperamental leanings of English criticism to the accept- 
ance of traditional conclusions and of German criticism to 
the rejection of them. Finally, we have the delicate task 
of distinguishing the general consensus of critics (when we 
have got it) from absolute truth on the one hand, and from 


' I may perhaps be allowed to refer to my article on “ The Spiritual 


Meaning of Biblical Criticism ” in The Congregational Quarterly for April 
1924, 
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the personal views of the summariser on the other. Obviously 
it is impossible to claim, for these three entities, more than 
an approximate convergence! Under such circumstances, 
large faith must be reposed in the reader’s sympathy and 
patience, and the difficulties faced as best they may. 

Firstly, then, in regard to our documentary sources. Our 
earliest and best authority for the life of Jesus is a hypo- 
thetical document (to which the conventional symbol Q has 
been given as a name), comprising practically all the matter 
common to the Gospels of “‘ Matthew” and Luke, but not 
found in Mark. It also contained some sections common 
to ‘‘ Matthew” and Luke, to which Mark also has parallels 
(e.g. the Beelzebub-controversy). As neither ‘“‘ Matthew” nor 
Luke incorporated the whole of their other common source, 
viz. Mark, it is probable that they treated Q similarly ; and 
that means that some sections now peculiar to “* Matthew” 
or to Luke may have come from Q; but such passages 
are very hard to identify... Whether the original order of 
Q was meant to be chronological is uncertain: Luke, who 
preserves that order better than “ Matthew,” appears to have 
treated it as such. ‘“‘ Matthew ” touches up the wording of Q 
in the interests of doctrine, and Luke in the interests of style 
(and some would add, of socialism!). Due allowance made 
for these qualifications, Q remains one of the most reliable 
documents known in the study of antiquity. It was 
probably the Greek version of a collection of the Lord’s 
Sayings compiled by the Apostle Matthew in Aramaic: 
but there is less unanimity about its authorship than 
about its existence. A.D. 35 and 55 are the probable limits 
between which it was written. 

Mark’s Gospel was written in Greek, probably at Rome, 
between A.D. 65 and 70. Irenzus’ statement (A.D. 180), 
that it was composed after the deaths of Peter and Paul, 
is preferable to that of Clemens of Alexandria, who puts 
it during their stay at. Rome; and this rules out any 


1 See Q. The Earliest Gospel? An Elementary Reconstruction, by A. 
Peel (London: Teachers & Taught, 6d.). Dr Streeter’s recent book, 
The Four Gospels (Macmillan, 1924), suggests certain modifications in 
this general view, chiefly in the direction of abandoning the attempt to 
ascribe to Q passages in ‘‘ Matthew ” and Luke which are only approzi- 
mately parallel. Of such passages he thinks that the Lucan version 
generally came from Q, while the Matthzan was drawn from an independ- 
ent Jerusalem-source (M), some of Jesus’ sayings not unnaturally being 
preserved in more than one early collection. There are other interesting 
novelties in Dr Streeter’s book; but there has not yet been time for 
critics to digest them. 
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date before a.pD. 65. Some put it after a.p. 70; but the 
vagueness of the prophecies about the fall of Jerusalem 
make so late a date unlikely. Mark’s chief source was his 
recollection of Peter’s public discourses. It is thought by 
some that he also made a cursory use of Q. His claim to 
historicity, therefore, stands high; and the Gospel itself 
in the main justifies that claim. But there are deductions 
to be made. Mark tells explicitly of only one visit of Jesus 
to Jerusalem, and that the one at which He died; whereas, 
apart from the direct statements of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Synoptic Gospels themselves suggest indirectly that Jesus 
visited Jerusalem at least two or three times before His 
death. This mistaken view involved Mark in the necessity 
of placing every Jerusalem-incident, which he wished to 
record, in the last week of Jesus’ life, though in point of fact 
it may have occurred earlier. ‘‘ John,” therefore, may be 
right after all, in placing the cleansing of the Temple at the 
commencement of Jesus’ public ministry, instead of six days 
before His death: though it must be said that the majority 
of critics still prefer to regard the main Marcan sketch of 
the final climax as inviolable (and incidentally are thereby 
bound to rule out the Lazarus-miracle). Most, however, are 
willing to admit Mark’s error (and that of ‘‘ Matthew ” and 
Luke with him) in making the Thursday of the Last Supper 
Nisan 14 (on the evening of which day Passover was 
eaten), and the accuracy of “ John” in making it Nisan 13. 
Mark’s chronology is further impaired by his method of 
grouping (e.g. ‘ conflict ’-incidents in ii. 1-iii. 6) and his 
use of doublets (e.g. crowd-feeding, so regarded even in 
Dr Headlam’s recent Life of Jesus) and possibly triplets 
(? announcement of Passion). The Beelzebub-controversy 
(iii, 22-80) and the (milder) dispute about defilement 
(vii. 1-28) ought apparently to stand in the reverse order. 
Mark’s version of Jesus’ sayings is less authoritative than 
that of Q. Odd phrases (e.g. in ix. 41), the (allegorical) 
interpretation of the Parable of the Sower, and much of the 
long discourse in xiii., are thought by many not to have 
been actually spoken by Jesus at all. 

Our Gospel “‘ according to Matthew ” is admitted by all 
to be a Greek work, not a translation from Aramaic or 
Hebrew, in which language the Apostle Matthew is said by 
Papias (about A.D. 125) to have compiled the “ Sayings ” of 
Jesus. Being based on Mark, and showing numerous traces 
of strong doctrinal bias, it is not, as it stands, the work of an 
eye-witness, and therefore not the work of the Apostle 
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Matthew, although, in including portions of Q, it may be 
embodying Matthew’s work. It was probably compiled in 
Palestine, between A.D. 70 and 80, for the use of Greek- 


speaking Jewish Christians. The unhistorical spirit of the 


compiler shows itself in his arbitrary alterations of the Lord’s 
words (compare, for instance, xix. 17 with Mark x. 18, Luke 
Xviii. 19), his ascription to Him of fresh sayings He could 
never have uttered (e.g. xii. 40), his duplication of the 
Gerasene maniac, of the blind man at Jericho, and of the ass 
at the triumphal entry (Jesus is made to ride on both animals 
at once, in order to furnish a literal fulfilment of Zech. ix. 9 ! 3), 
and his exaggeration of the eschatological and miraculous 
elements in the story. In his account of the public ministry, 
he arranges his materials on a highly artistic plan—masses 
of teaching alternating with clusters of incidents—a_ plan, 
however, which makes his Gospel practically useless for 
chronology. 

Luke’s Gospel, on the contrary, has in recent decades been 
steadily rising in repute (along with Acts) as an historical 
work. English critical opinion is virtually satisfied as to both 
books being the work of Paul’s companion, the physician 
Luke. German criticism, however, is inclined to distinguish 
the companion of Paul from the evangelist and historian. As 
to date, a majority could probably be mustered for A.D. 75-80. 
Not many seem to be following Harnack in putting both 
works before the death of Paul (7.e. about a.p. 60). Nor has 
general acceptance been won for the view that they are 
dependent on Josephus’ Antiquities, and therefore not earlier 
than A.D. 95, though even so they might still be the work of 
Luke. The author claims to have written his work in 
chronological order: it has not, however, been satisfactorily 
explained why he omits a large section of one of his main 
sources, Mark (viz. Mark vi. 45—viii. 26), and inserts two long 
sections of his own (vi. 20—viii. 3 and ix. 51—xviii. 14) at two 
particular points in the Marcan framework. Possibly, as 
Dr Streeter has recently argued,? the sections in Luke taken 
from Mark were inserted into an already existing Gospel, 
previously compiled, probably by Luke himself, from other 
sources (Q, etc.). Luke was clearly an intelligent enquirer, 
with a genuine historical sense : on the other hand he was a 
Gentile, his Gospel was probably not written till nearly fifty 


? In which passage the animal happens to be mentioned twice over 
simply in virtue of the Hebrew custom of poetical parallelism. 

* HIBBERT JOURNAL, October 1921, pp. 108-112; The Four Gospels, 
pp. 199-222. 
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years after Jesus’ death, and his choice and presentation of 
materials were of course affected to some extent by his own 
personal religious and ethical interests. 

The problem of the Gospel “‘ according to John” is the 
immediate issue now awaiting settlement before the story of 
Jesus can be reconstructed. The extreme critical position 
(that the book is simply a late religious romance) has failed to 
establish itself. There are some points (e.g. the general fact 
of several Jerusalem-visits, and the date of the Crucifixion) on 
which it preserves the truth even better than the Synoptics 
do. There are many incidents in its narratives, for the 
recording of which no reason can be naturally assigned except 
that they are traditions of real events: the same may be 
said of its chronological framework. There is no ground for 
dismissing off-hand its claim to rest (in part at least) on the 
evidence of the Beloved Disciple. Yet clearly the author or 
authors chronicled events far more as starting-points for 
doctrinal and apologetic discourses than as parts of a strictly 
historical narrative: thus, Nicodemus and the enquiring 
Greeks may be real persons, who really met with Jesus ; but 
they are introduced only to be tacitly ignored as soon as the 
topics they raise have been got well in hand. Hence most 
scholars agree that the Johannine discourses are free interpre- 
tation rather than verbatim record. The fictitious speeches 
embodied in the works of all the best classical historians show 
that such free invention did not shock the literary morals of 
the day. The ascription of fictitious words to Jesus by a 
medieval mystic or a modern hymn-writer may also be cited 
as illustrative of the attitude of ‘“‘ John” inthis matter. The 
Gospel is not, strictly speaking, a literary unity ; for not only 
have several of its sections been displaced from their original 
order, but the existence of three conclusions (xx. 30 f., xxi. 24, 
and xxi. 25) proves that several documents have been woven 
together, or else that one has been successively enlarged. As 
for the Beloved Disciple, it is generally admitted that he is a 
real person ; but most critics incline, on various grounds, to 
the view that he was not John, the son of Zebedee—a view, 
however, with which the present writer disagrees.+ 

Of the Gospels, then, as a whole, we may say that we have 
throughout to take account, on the one hand, of a genuine 
desire to describe what had happened, and on the other, of the 
religious interests the narrative was to serve. The relative 
dominance of these two factors varies with the period in which 


1 Cf. “The Quest for John the Elder” in Expositor, March 1922, 
pp. 206-220. 
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the particular Gospel was produced. If the later Gospels 
show that the doctrinal motive has entered rather con- 
siderably into the telling of the story, the earlier witnesses 
strike us as remarkably candid and objective. ‘In view of 
the dénouement,” says Dr H. R. Mackintosh, “‘ they could 
afford to be perfectly frank.” While due allowance has 
always to be made for the peculiar psychology (religious and 
otherwise) of our informants and the way in which that 
inevitably colours their evidence, yet a study of the differences 
between the earlier and later statements furnishes a test which 
enables us, within certain limits, to measure the historical 
value of them all. 

When therefore we turn to the subject-matter of the story, 
we may fairly start by confidently setting aside that ‘‘ Christ- 
myth” theory which agitated the religious world a few years 
ago. The unquestioned belief of the Early Church in a 
crucified Messiah is utterly incapable of being accounted for 
on any hypothesis except that of the crucifixion of a real man, 
who was believed by his followers during his life-time to be 
the Messiah. Criticism accepts the general historicity of the 
career of Jesus as told in the Gospels: and the “ Christ- 
myth ” theory owes its existence chiefly to a very one-sided 
modern exaggeration of the natural desire of the Early Church 
to regard Jesus’ life as a complete fulfilment of all Messianic 
prophecy. 

The historical credit of Luke is thought by many to 
guarantee in the main the accuracy of the miraculous birth- 
stories given by him and by “Matthew.” It is, indeed, 
generally admitted that Quirinius (Luke ii. 2) was not the 
governor of Syria in the ordinary sense at the probable date 
of Jesus’ birth,’ and that there is no evidence (other than 
Luke’s) for a census in Palestine at that time. It has, how- 
ever, been argued that, independently of the ordinary 
governor of Syria of the period, Quirinius held a special 
military command in Northern Syria or Cilicia about 7-5 B.c., 
and that, as there was an enrolment in Egypt in 8 B.c., there 
may well have been one a little later in Palestine. But 
even assuming this Palestinian census, and overlooking the 
peculiarity of Luke’s allusion to Quirinius, we still have the 
difficulty of supposing such a “ general-post ”’ of the popula- 
tion (with all its enormous inconvenience and dislocation of 
business) as is implied by Luke in explaining the journey of 
Joseph and Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem. It has been 


1 He became governor later, in A.D. 6, and then suppressed the well- 
known revolt of Judas of Galilee, which arose over an imperial census. 
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suggested that this ‘ general-post” took place because 
Augustus, out of deference to Jewish feeling and to Herod’s 
nominal independence, allowed the census to be taken in 
the Jewish method: but nothing is known of any special 
Jewish method involving a temporary re-shuffiing of almost 
the whole population. The recently discovered order of a 
governor of Egypt, bidding all who were absent from their 
homes or districts to repair to their own hearths in view of 
an approaching enrolment, gives no explanation why Joseph, 
resident in Nazareth, should have to travel seventy miles to 
Bethlehem, ‘‘ because he was of the house and family of 
David.” And in any case, the presence of Mary at Bethlehem 
would not be required, and her journeying thither would 
be highly improbable in view of her condition. Luke was in 
fact doing his best with his data. He had to record both 
the fact that Jesus’ home had been at Nazareth and also 
the belief (quite adequately accounted for by the prophetic 
necessity under which the Davidic Messiah stood—Micah v. 2) 
that he had been born at Bethlehem. ‘‘ Matthew ”’ reaches 
his synthesis by another route. He represents Bethlehem 
as the home of Joseph and Mary before Jesus’ birth: their 
later residence at Nazareth is a consequence of their with- 
drawal from Judea in dread of Archelaus (ii. 22 f.). 

Not only criticism, but religious feeling also, is moving 
away from the belief that Jesus was virgin-born. Even those 
who still hold that belief generally admit that it must rest 
rather on doctrinal than on evidential grounds, and that, 
even so, it is not a sine qua non of belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus. It may quite well have arisen from a mistaken 
interpretation of Isaiah vii. 14, just as Zech. ix. 9 was 
“Matthew’s” warrant for duplicating the ass of the triumphal 
entry, and Genesis xlix. 11 was Justin’s for declaring that the 
ass was found tied to a vine. 

The evidence that Jesus miraculously healed the sick is 
cogent. The evidence that He raised the (apparently) dead 
is strong, but not quite decisive. According to Mark, Jairus’ 
daughter was not dead ; the miracle at Nain is recorded only 
by Luke, the raising of Lazarus only by ““John”’; but a general 
negative conclusion cannot be established, especially in view 
of Matthew xi. 5=Luke vii. 22 (i.e. Q) and Matthew x. 8. In 
regard to the ‘‘ Nature-miracles ” (crowd-feeding, walking on 
water, etc.), many are appealing nowadays to the unantici- 
pated wonders of modern psychology and science in support 
of their belief in them. But when we remember the Oriental 


love of the marvellous, the dates of the Gospels, and the 
Vor. XXIII —No, 4. 20* 
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personal dominance of Jesus, such an appeal strikes us as 
unnecessary. The presence in the Gospels of a few honorific 
legends about the Master is far less surprising than their 
absence would have been. 

In regard to the Resurrection-appearances, most con- 
servative argument is vitiated by failure to realise that our 
informants, as Jews, were psychologically incapable of 
believing in the existence of discarnate spirits. Granting 
Jesus’ real survival of death, they would inevitably infer that 
His physical body must have risen, and its eventual dis- 
appearance would of course imply a physical Ascension 
into heaven. Now the physical Ascension is not actually 
narrated by any of our authorities except Luke, and it is 
simply incredible to one who accepts the modern scientific 
view of earth and sky. Let us suppose that the Resurrection- 
appearances were not manifestations of Jesus’ physical body, 
but psychical experiences undergone by the disciples, not 
devoid of objective reality, and analogous to—though not 
fully explicable through — certain phenomena known to 
modern psychical research. Such a view would enable us 

(1) to preserve the cardinal truth of Jesus’ survival in 
power ; 

(2) to avoid treating the experiences as mere illusions ; 

3) to explain the intermittent and mysterious character 
of the appearances ; 

(4) to account for, without accepting, the story of the 
physical rising—and possibly also that of the empty 
tomb ; 

(5) to appreciate Jesus’ words to the penitent thief, 
‘“This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise” 
(words quite inexplicable on the traditional view) ; 

(6) to account for, without accepting, the story of a 
physical Ascension ; 

(7) to do justice to 1 Cor. xv. 8, where Paul puts the vision 
he had of Jesus near Damascus on the same 
footing as the other Resurrection-appearances. 

Despite some earlier doubts, it is now definitely estab- 
lished that Jesus did believe Himself to be the Messiah of 
the Jews, and did call Himself the Son of Man. The exact 
meaning of the latter term has been much discussed, and is 
still not fully known. Recent research inclines to recognise 
its Messianic connotation more liberally than did the older 
critical views: and the growing-point of investigation is 
probably the suggestion that the term may have referred, not 
exclusively to Jesus Himself, but to the ideal Messianic 
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community, with Him at its head. This communal reference 
appears clearly in Dan. vii. 18 f., 17 f., 27—the beginning of 
the apocalyptic use of the phrase. 

The prevalent critical opinion in regard to the apocalyptic 
eschatology of Jesus represents a rejection of two opposite 
extremes. Attempts to prove that He taught no apocalyptic,' 
and attempts to prove that He taught nothing but apocalytic, 
are equally unlikely to meet with wide acceptance. Jesus 
probably shared the general apocalyptic view of history 
prevalent among His fellow-countrymen, and believed Him- 
self, as the Messiah, to be destined to inaugurate the new 
Kingdom of God, which was to ensue ere long on the current 
epoch of human affairs. When opposition threatened Him 
with death, He shaped His certainty of ultimate triumph 
in the form of an early advent on the clouds as Divinely- 
commissioned Judge and Ruler. Though He was thus 
mistaken as to the form His triumph would take, the religious 
content of His belief (confidence in continued life and re- 
demptive mastery over men for the future) was infallibly 
true. The essentials of His ethical and religious teaching 
were independent of the apocalyptic form into which He threw 
His outlook upon the future. 

An important achievement in recent criticism has been 
the establishment of a closer connection between Jesus’ 
ethics, His politics, and the meaning of His death. It used 
to be the custom for Christian scholars, in the interests of the 
defence of the realm, to argue that His so-called (and poorly 
so-called) ‘‘non-resistance’’ teaching should be regarded 
as an incidental, superficial, or at least hyperbolical element 
in His teaching. The candour of modern criticism is making 
such special pleading a thing of the past. Modern scholars, 
who have no particular axe to grind, are yet increasingly 
ready to admit that Jesus did mean His interpretation of 
love, as involving abstinence from all injury, to be taken 
seriously. 

This ethical principle was clearly reflected in Jesus’ 
political views. It used to be thought that He had no such 
views. But it is inconceivable that one claiming to fill the 
national réle of Messiah, and hoping for a national adherence, 
should have had nothing to say to the burning national 
problem of His day—the enmity between His country and 
Rome. Jesus’ counsel simply was that the Jews should 
conciliate their foreign masters by unstinted goodwill: and 


' Such as that of the late Miss L. Dougall and Rev. C. Emmet, in their 
Lord of Thought. 
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He warned them that any other course would involve them 
in the disasters and miseries of unsuccessful war (see Luke 
xii. 54—xiii. 9, xix, 41-44, xx. 25, xxiii. 27-31)—the event 
which actually resulted from the Jews’ rejection of Jesus 
and of His ethic of love and peace. 

Faced with the problem of His death, criticism insists 
that we must start from the human and moral conditions 
under which it occurred. That very law of love which, in 
the form of a national policy, did most to alienate the Jewish 
leaders, also restrained Jesus from resisting the fatal attack 
they made upon Him. Such an ethical explanation of His 
death enables us to relate it more closely and deeply to that 
great self-sacrificing Love of God for the sinner which 
Christians believe it to set forth, than does the older view 
of an atoning sacrifice. 

Where, finally, does criticism leave the “doctrine of the 
Person of Christ”? It does not, let us say at once, really 
undertake to handle that problem: its task is to provide 
materials for it. It has rendered incalculable service in 
restoring to thirsty humanity the refreshing sense of the 
Saviour’s genuine manhood. In her eagerness to preserve 
the doctrine of His Divinity, the Church, despite her credal 
assertions that she did not abandon belief in His humanity, 
did in fact virtually abandon it. Orthodoxy effectually 
concealed the real Jesus for centuries behind the dazzling 
screen of Divinity which the hands even of New Testament 
authors had begun to weave for Him. Criticism does not 
deny the Divinity of Jesus: it insists only that candid 
historical investigation must come before theological con- 
struction, and that the latter must not contradict the results 
of the former. We can no longer rest content with the 
Chalcedonian view of the Two Natures—Divine and human— 
weirdly united in a single Person. Nor can we regard the 
kenotic theory as justified by what we know of the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. Nor can we build, as our fore- 
fathers did, on the Virgin-Birth, the consciousness of personal 
pre-existence, the physical Resurrection and Ascension. 
Nor is the sinlessness of Jesus a good starting-point for the 
construction of our doctrine. The conception is at best a 
negative one, founded on an argument from silence.1 We 
need to know more than we do of the exact meaning of 
sinlessness before we can either affirm or deny it of Jesus. 


+“ Ultimately ... the complete certainty that Jesus never sinned is given 
by our faith in His person; for there is no way of proving experimentally 
the impossibility of a fact °° (H. R. Mackintosh, Person of Christ, p. 408). 
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It may come as a shock to some to be told that the sinless- 
ness of Jesus is an inference from their view of His person, 
which is built up on other grounds, and not one of the data 
from which they are to start. Yet the loss will prove to 
be a gain, if it leads us to seek for the basis of our Lord’s 
Divinity in the right place. We must seek for it, then, not 
in physical marvels, nor in questionable history, nor in 
psychological impossibilities, but in the wonderful reality 
of His moral grandeur, His close fellowship with God, His 
proved power both then and now to re-create and purify 
and energise spoilt and enfeebled lives, His success in 
binding up the broken-hearted and setting at liberty the 
captives of ignorance and sin, His giving of Himself in 
mystic intercourse to countless humble souls, and His 
omnipresence as the friend and ally of all that is best in 
all men. 


C. J. CADOUX. 


SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE. 





CONCERNING GOD: 
A LITERARY DIGEST. 


HORACE THOROGOOD, 
Literary Editor of the Star, London. 


THERE Is a perpetual interest on the part of mankind, if not 
in God, at any rate in the idea of God. This is true in spite 
of the complaints one frequently hears of popular indifference 
to God and religion. Mankind is never indifferent to God 
and religion. ‘We have waves of disbelief—and that is 
generally what we mean when we speak of waves of in- 
difference—but disbelief is not at all indifference. It is 
probably true to say that as a society we are never more 
actively concerned about God than when we are unable to 
believe in Him, because our desire is contrary to that state. 
It is our natural instinct to believe in God and not to dis- 
believe in Him ; just as we desire to believe in the faithfulness 
of our wives, and when we cannot convince ourselves of it we 
give much harder thought to the subject than when we have 
no shadow of doubt about it. 

So with God and religion. We stop away from church in 
large numbers to-day, but that is only because we are busy 
thinking about God and religion for ourselves, and because 
we find it hard to reconcile our private conclusions on the 
subject with the theological and religious dogma which the 
Churches insist upon our accepting. Mr Bernard Shaw has 
put it in his Preface to Back to Methuselah— 


‘* We desire to extricate the eternal spirit of religion 
from the sludgy residue of temporalities and legends 
that are making belief impossible, though they are the 
stock-in-trade of all the Churches.” 


Naturally it is the Churches who are most loudly in error 
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about our supposed “‘ indifference ” to religion at a time when 
we are, as a matter of fact, in a very healthy religious state. 

I want to discuss what a few of our leading writers have 
to tell us of their own personal ponderings and conclusions 
about God. My choice of writers has been rather haphazard, 
made just as they have occurred to me, and in no order of 
importance. It has just chanced that in the course of my 
recent reading I have come across some suggestive remarks 
on the subject in books by Middleton Murry, H. M. Tomlin- 
son, Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Murray, Thomas Hardy, H. G. 
Wells, and a few others ; so for that reason and no other I am 
confining myself practically to those writers. The restriction 
does not really matter: for they represent typical trains of 
modern literary thought, and so will serve very well to 
illustrate what is being said about God in modern literature. 

Anyone who has followed these things at all closely of late 
must be aware that Mr Middleton Murry has been particularly 
active in publishing his ideas about God to all who care to 
know them. One gathers, in fact, from certain sounds of 
dissension that have proceeded from the neighbourhood of 
the Adelphi, that Mr Murry has been searching for God with 
such zeal as to frighten his colleagues. He seems, in his search 
for God, to have unwittingly raised Cain. But what, after 
all, has Mr Murry to tell us about religion ? Here are three 
of his definitions of religion. In the first, he calls it “a way 
of life in harmony with a man’s deepest experience.”’ In the 
second, he says it is ‘‘ the sense in the human soul of a binding 
relation between itself and God.” In the third, he calls it the 
“comprehension of the harmony of the universe.” I find 
myself unable to derive any profit or satisfaction from these 
definitions. Take the first: ‘‘ A way of life in harmony with 
a man’s deepest experience.” I object to that because it 
makes religion in its nature dependent on the individual 
man’s experience. I humbly suggest that the religious man 
must acknowledge the authority of some teacher or body of 
teaching outside of himself. In some cases the teacher or 
teaching will be Christ or Christianity ; in others it will be 
Buddha and Buddhism ; in others, the teaching of experience 
not exclusively his own but plus the experience of others. It 
must involve worship, because the religious man is sensible 
of an Over-Force of Goodness which he worships by con- 
tributing, as far as he can, his own life to it. In other words, 
his ‘‘ deepest experience ’’ must include a belief in something 
outside, vastly beyond it. 

As for the second definition of religion—‘* The sense in the 
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human soul of a binding relation between itself and God ’— 
it leads me nowhere, because Mr Murry merely means by God 
universal law. ‘*‘ A comprehension of the harmony of the 
universe,” as he puts it in his third definition, constitutes 
religion; and I cannot think that has any religious sig- 
nificance, because who, nowadays, does not believe in the 
harmony of the universe? It is not enough. The harmony 
of the universe may be conceived of as mindless, heartless, 
mechanical. Who could pray to a harmony ? What worth 
would religion be if it gave us no one and nothing to pray 
to, no one and nothing to worship? In humanity’s yearning 
after God, which is the best clue we have to the existence 
and nature of God, we demand a Master who has an 
observant and sympathetic knowledge of us, to whom we 
can reach by prayer and concentration. 

Of course, there are some people so constituted that they 
not only do not believe in God and feel no need for religion, 
but are quite cheerful and content about it. I do not believe 
they are very numerous, and I will be so bold as to suggest, 
too, that in the composition of those people some faculty has 
been withheld, by some psychological accident or mis- 
adventure, which has been considered a necessary part of 
the make-up of the rest of us. For, however little we may 
allow religion to trouble us, the majority of us are consciously 
responsive in some degree to the idea of God. It has appeal 
for us. It pulls us. Whatever our intellect may say, our 
emotions are not proof against it; for there is a grandeur 
about the idea of God and a beauty about the associations 
with which that idea is so thickly clustered, which we find 
irresistible. We find ourselves unable to give a flat denial to 
an idea which our emotions seem to affirm with such strength, 
because we know it is through the emotions that we have 
arrived at so many beautiful things and so many true things. 
Our emotions brought us to the apprehension of poetry, of 
Nature, and of love. We accept those things. We believe 
in them, very often contrary to reason. Why, then, should 
we reject and disbelieve in the idea of God, when that same 
trustworthy conductor leads us to it ? 

Professor Gilbert Murray, who is himself an unbeliever, 
has expressed it in this way : 


‘* We do seem to find in all religions some belief that 
man is not quite alone in the universe, but is met in his 


endeavours towards the good by some external help or 
sympathy.” 
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And the Professor acknowledged the plausibility, though not 
the validity, of the argument that 


“‘ the existence of a common instinctive belief in the 
mind of man gives at least a presumption that there 
must be a good cause for the belief.” 


Another witness to the same effect is Sir Francis Young- 
husband. He tells us that 


‘* he is no longer able to believe in the existence of an 
outside Providence who created us, who watches over us, 
and who guides our lives like a merciful Father.” 


But he goes on with equal positiveness to say this : 


‘* But of the existence of a Holy Spirit, radiating up- 
ward through all animate beings, and finding its fullest 
expression in man in love, and in the flowers in beauty, 
we can be as certain as of anything in the world. This 
fiery spiritual impulsion at the centre and the source of 
things, ever burning in us, is the supremely important 
factor in our existence.” 


That, I suggest, is how most of us feel about the idea of 
God. But the others to whom I have referred do not feel in 
this way at all. Their reason has proved to their satisfaction 
that the idea of God is nothing more than a superstition. In 
that they may be like us. But they differ from us either in 
being able to resist the emotional appeal of the idea, or else 
in being afflicted with abnormal poverty of the emotions. 
My theory is the latter one—that their emotions are feeble and 
do not function as readily as other people’s. And it is a 
curious thing that the work of those authors whose adherence 
to rationalistic dogmas is notorious is almost invariably 
marked by a strange and repellent aridity of manner that 
often makes it easier for us to admire it than to enjoy it. I 
could instance the work of Mr J. M. Robertson, a writer of 
monstrous learning but of quite extraordinary dulness. The 
late William Archer was a leader of the Rationalists ; and one 
observes about his work, admirable as it was, a painful dry- 
ness and coldness: there is never a throb, never a thrill, 
never a flush of warmth in it. Eden Phillpotts is another 
prominent Rationalist ; and again the critical reader of his 
novels can hardly have helped observing a similar aridity of 
style. Mr Phillpotts always pays a great deal of attention to 
Nature in his novels. There are pages and pages of descrip- 
tions of Dartmoor, and though I am a particular lover of 
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Dartmoor, I always feel more inclined to laugh at those pages 
than to be impressed and solemnised by them as the author 
intends me to be; for the truth is Mr Phillpotts has not the 
key which admits to that fervent joy in Nature which other 
people have. He regards Dartmoor as a good theatrical 
setting for his novels, and he industriously arranges it and 
piles it up and exaggerates it like scenery for a Drury Lane 
melodrama. When we go to Dartmoor our hearts are touched 
with a deep, quiet, joyful emotion. We recognise Beauty, 
and submit to its mysterious, sweet magic. But there is none 
of this joy, this sense of sweet magic, in Mr Phillpotts’s Dart- 
moor. His Dartmoor is merely a pompous melodramatic 
arrangement of expensive stage properties. So, I say, he lacks 
something that some of us have. What is it? I suggest 
that he lacks the emotional connection which, in us, is a 
secret, exciting, and palpitating nerve linking us with the 
unknown, the above, the around, and it is this lack which 
impoverishes his work. 

Of the contrary literary attitude, in which a realistic 
intellect is to be found acknowledging the romantic appeal of 
the idea of God, there are many examples among current 
writers. Shaw, in the Preface to Back to Methuselah, which 
I have already quoted, declares that “‘ Civilisation needs a 
religion as a matter of life and death,” and he throws out the 
suggestion that as a first step towards extricating the eternal 
spirit of religion from what he calls “ the sludgy residue of 
temporalities and legends,” we should pool all the legends of 
all the various religions and treat them as a poetic mytho- 
logy which the eternal spirit of religion, manifesting itself to 
different peoples and different civilisations, has invented for 
its delight. 

Then there is H. G. Wells. It is not surprising that Mr 
Wells believes very thoroughly in God, because we know that 
everything which the human mind is incapable of grasping 
Mr Wells is only ton anxious to believe, and not only to believe 
but to explain in monthly parts. But the thoroughgoingness 
of Mr Wells’s belief in God is rather startling. He does not 
stop short, with Sir Francis Younghusband, at a Holy Spirit, 
a “‘ fiery spiritual impulsion at the centre and source of things.” 
No, he believes in a personal God. In his God the Invisible 
King, he says : 


‘““God is, above everything else, a personality, a 
Being. He is a spirit, a single spirit and a single person. 
He is our friend and brother and the light of the world.” 
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He has even described in this book, apparently from 
personal experience, how God “ comes,” as it were, to a man. 
It is a very interesting passage, and I will quote it : 


‘Then suddenly, in a little while, in his own time, 
God comes. This cardinal experience is an undoubting, 
immediate sense of God. It is the attainment of an 
absolute certainty that one is not alone in oneself. It is 
as if one was touched at every point by a being akin to 
oneself, sympathetic, beyond measure wiser, steadfast, 
and pure in aim. It is completer and more intimate, but 
it is like standing side by side with and touching some- 
one that we love very dearly and trust completely. The 
moment may come while we are alone in the darkness, 
under the stars, or while we walk by ourselves or in a 
crowd, or while we sit and muse. There is no saying 
when it may not come to us. But after it has come, our 
lives are changed. God is with us, and there is no more 
doubt of God. Thereafter one goes about the world like 
one who was lonely and has found a lover, like one who 
was perplexed and has found a solution. One is assured 
that there is a power that fights with us against the con- 
fusion and the evil within us and without. There comes 
into the heart an essential and enduring happiness and 
courage.” 


Now this is a very engaging and a very captivating state- 
ment ; but I fear it does not carry us any farther towards a 
comprehension of the idea of God. There is no essential 
difference between religious conversion to God as described 
by Mr Wells and the experience of any man falling in love. 
There must be something more in conversion than that! 
I think the clue to Mr Wells’s shortcoming is to be found in 
the fact which the reader of God the Invisible King comes 
to when Mr Wells talks of Jesus. Mr Wells rejects Jesus as 
the type of the true religious life. Here is the very haughty 
passage, in which he makes that clear : 


“The accepted figure of Jesus, instinct with meek 
submission, is not in the tone of our worship. The 
symbol of the crucifixion, the drooping, pain-drenched 
figure of Christ, the sorrowful cry to his Father, ‘ My God, 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me ? ’—these things 
jar with our spirit. We cannot accept the Christian’s 
crucifix and pray to a pitiful God. e of the new faith 
repudiate the teaching of non-resistance. We are the 
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militant followers of a militant God.. We can appreciate 
and admire the greatness of Christ: this gentle being 
upon whose nobility the theologians trade. But sub- 
mission is the remotest quality of all from our God.” 


And Mr Wells goes on to describe the God of his faith as a 
sort of Progressive London County Councillor or Fabian 
Member of Parliament, inspiring his followers to clear away 
slums, reform democratic education, encourage art, and so 
on. Personally I cannot believe these things are essentially 
associated with religion or represent the essential effect of 
the belief in and the worship of God. Mr Wells is making the 
mistake of supposing that with the disappearance of slums, 
ignorance, bad art, and all the other things the social reformer 
girds at, unhappiness and sin would disappear also. They 
would not. In our model houses, model schools, and model 
theatres, there they would still stand confronting us, 
victorious and defiant. We should still have to look for 
another God, after all, than the H. G. Wells God. And 
I think we should be forced to acknowledge that ‘“ the 
symbol of the crucifixion, the drooping, pain-drenched figure 
of Christ,” which so jars on Mr Wells’s militant religion, 
would supply that ideal. 

Let us turn to another writer whose realistic intellect 
acknowledges, but in another way, the romantic appeal of 
the idea of God. This is H. M. Tomlinson, who, besides 
being one of the greatest masters of the art of literature, is 
also one of the most fascinating philosophical speculators. 
Mr Tomlinson is a sceptic born, but he is also a poet born, and 
his sense of the poetry in all things will not permit him to 
dispense with the idea of a God who consciously interposes in 
men’s affairs. His intellect repudiates the idea, but he has 
such a strong sense of the injustice and cruelty of life that he 
simply must have somebody to blame for it, and God answers 
the purpose admirably. How he does it is very well illustrated 
by a certain passage in his last book, Tidemarks. He relates 
how, during a pause in the ascent of a volcano in one of the 
tropical islands which he visited, he rested on a log, feeling 
idle, and enjoying the sense of being high above the ordinary 
world of men. It will be seen how ironically he suggests a 
parallel between the ants on this log—and the human race on 
its whirling globe ; and between himself, seated above them 
—and a cynical, observant God. He writes : 


‘“‘ The corrugations of the log were lanes and alleys 
for an industrious population of ants, and I watched them 
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with the calm abstraction of an immortal who was far 
too great to understand the reason for so much activity 
and resolute enterprise that apparently got the tiny 
labourers nowhere, except into trouble now and then. 
But they appeared to like it. They did not know they 
were ants. With what industry and courage they 
carried particles up and over the ridges of the log, which 
were mountain ranges to them, determined to get their 
burdens somewhere, however high their mountains ! 
They took no notice of the contemplating gods above 
them, and very little of the commotions and earthquakes 
the gods made on their log with idle fingers. Probably 
that log was too immense for them to know, so how 
could they understand that it was only one log of a 
forest in a small island which, to the knowledge of the 
immortals, was insignificant among many islands of a 
vast globe ? No doubt most of them got their particles 
safely home by evening. Success, success !”’ 


Mr Tomlinson’s is perhaps the converse of the conventional 
optimistic belief in God. He believes in God because he must 
have somebody to taunt and reproach for the state of the 
world: the others believe in God because they must have 


somebody to praise and thank for it. Either way, God is no 
more than a poetic creation. To both pessimist and optimist 
he is an artistic necessity to complete the situation as they see 
it. The optimists, being optimists, create him good, and the 
pessimists, being pessimists, create him bad. After all, we 
are not to be scoffed at for making God merely a projection 
of ourselves: God himself when he created us showed a 
similar poverty of imagination, for we are told he created us 
in his own image. 

Hardy has been an important influence on Tomlinson. 
The same shadow rests on each mind: the same sense of the 
hopelessness of human aspirations after happiness, the same 
sense, not of what Mr Bevan has called ‘“‘ The Friend behind 
phenomena,” but of a cruel mocker behind phenomena, who 
delights in thwarting the brightest human hopes and bringing 
them to ruin. Personally, though I delight in Hardy’s art as 
a novelist and as the poet of The Dynasts, I have a hearty 
dislike for his miserable and querulous philosophy. It 
escapes in all its bitterness in his poems. The subject of a 
Hardy poem is nearly always some ugliness of death or failure. 
What service to truth or to art does Hardy do by this Mrs 
Gummidge business ? None to truth; for life is not the 
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utterly ruined concern he represents it to be; and little to 
art, for these pictures are often as repellent in form as they 
are in matter. 

These, of course, are heretical views. Hardy is a genius, 
We have canonised him. He is “ the Master.” It is common 
form to speak and write of all his utterances as though they 
were perfect in wisdom and flawless in art. It is irreverent 
to criticise him. Nevertheless, I will be careless enough to 
confess my belief that the fashionable exaltation of Hardy 
as a seer is founded largely on humbug. The admiration 
expressed for his philosophy is largely, I believe, a pretended 
admiration based on a snobbish fear of being thought a low- 
brow. The sour flavour of his philosophy is not to our real 
liking : we do not really share its despair. On the contrary, 
we are as a people full of faith, and in our hearts we despise 
rather than admire the defeatist spirit. 

Hardy himself, in some moods, betrays a dissatisfaction 
with his own vision of a Godless creation, a Christless scheme 
of things. In his poem The Ozen he alludes to the country 
superstition that on Christmas Eve the oxen do reverence to 
Christ’s birth in a stable by kneeling “ in their strawy pens,” 
and finishes : 

** So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 


If some one said on Christmas Eve, 
‘ Come, see the oxen kneel 


In the lonely barton by yonder coomh 
Our childhood used to know,’ 

I would go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so.” 


His wistful thought is, at any rate, a part-acknowledgment 
of the truth of Shaw’s saying, that “ Civilisation needs a 
religion as a matter of life and death.” 

I shall not offer any more extracts from authors, because 
the extracts I have given, few as they have been, are, I believe, 
sufficient to show that our modern literature is not by any 
means indifferent to the idea of God and to the importance of 
religion, and sufficient also to show the direction in which its 
speculations go. I will conclude by trying to form some 
opinion on the general content of what these writers say. 
Do they teach us anything of value ? Or, to put it in another 
way, is our own sense of God and religion—the sense which 
most of us have—made deeper, stronger, more vivid, by what 
they say ? Do we live more earnestly because of it, and do 
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we pay more heed to our religious standards of conduct 
because of these writers and their writings? These are 
questions that must be answered individually, according to 
the individual experience. My own individual opinion is 
that there is nothing in what they tell us which is likely to 
increase the sum of real religion in the world. It is a very 
good thing to arrive, with Mr Middleton Murry, at the con- 
ception of human life as in harmony with universal law ; it 
is a good thing to endeavour, with Mr Shaw, to rid religion 
of ‘‘ the sludgy residue of temporalities and legends ”’; it is 
a good thing to feel, like Mr Wells, that there is a force 
for good in the world, helping the good politician and the 
good municipal reformer. But these things imply a con- 
ception of God which is too vague to get anywhere his real 
presence, if he exists. It seems to me that all these concep- 
tions of God and religion make the fatal mistake of leaving 
out the enduring personal significance of Jesus Christ as the 
medium between mankind and God. All religious con- 
troversy, in our Western world, at any rate, centres round the 
mystery of—Who was Jesus? The great division of opinion 
lies between those who say he was an entirely human man, 
and those who say he was divine; and I suggest that the 
great victories of Christianity down the ages, whether in vast 
resounding public affairs, or in the privacy of individual lives, 
have been won by the conception of Jesus as divine, immortal, 
still with us, and still at the right hand of God. Our modern 
minds can hardly help rejecting that conception. I confess 
it staggers my own powers of belief. But there it seems to be, 
with all the dynamic force of religion resident in it and pro- 
ceeding from it. Mr Wells, as we ‘hhave seen, is an arrogant 
rejecter of the idea of divinity in Jesus, and he quarrels 
openly with the doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount which 
is inextricably the doctrine of Jesus. In his Short History of 
os World Mr Wells emphasises his human conception of 
Jesus : 

‘“The lean and strenuous personality of Christ,” 
he writes. ‘‘ Jesus was a penniless teacher, who 
wandered about the dusty, sun-bit country of Judea, 
living upon casual gifts of food.” He was “ a being very 
human, very earnest and passionate, capable of swift 
anger, and teaching a new and simple and profound 
doctrine—namely, the universal loving Fatherhood of 
God and the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. He was 
clearly a person of intense personal magnetism. He 
attracted followers, and filled them with love and courage. 
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Weak and ailing people were heartened and healed by his 
presence. Yet he was probably of a delicate physique, 
because of the swiftness with which he died under the 
pains of crucifixion.” 


Religion without a divine Jesus seems to me not much 
preferable to the dry and barren doctrine of the rationalists. 
There is a well-known fable about a dog which dropped its 
bone in order to grasp the shadow of it in the water. It 
might be said that people of my way of thinking are losing the 
substance of religion in order to snatch at its shadow. Well, 
I have always thought that that dog has been too much 
blamed. The shadow of his bone looked just as real as, and 
much more beautiful than, the bone itself. Shadows often 
are more beautiful than their realities. The dog was an 
artist. When he saw something that appeared to be infinitely 
better than what he had got, he grasped at it, which is a 
natural thing for any artist to do. Let Lord Riddell scoff at 
him; we are too modest, or we have different ideas of 
‘““suecess.” The religion of Mr Wells and Mr Murry and 
Mr Shaw may be the substance of religion, but what if, after 
all, that beautiful shadow, as of a divine personal presence, 
which it throws upon our consciousness, is the real God ? 


HORACE THOROGOOD. 


LONDON. 





STIGMATISATION OF ST FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI. 


Dr WALTER SETON, 
Fellow of University College, London. 


Nel crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno, 
da Cristo presse ultimo sigillo 
che le sue membra due anni portarno. 
—DanteE, Paradiso xi.' 


THE subject of the Stigmatisation of St Francis of Assisi 
has attracted a good deal of attention ever since the revival 


of interest in the latter part of last century in the Franciscan 
story, and that interest has by no means diminished with the 
growth of the study of Psychology and of research upon 
phenomena similar to the Stigmatisation. The fact that the 
seventh centenary of the event occurred in the autumn of 
1924, and that it was not unsuitably made the ground of a 
good deal of devotion, especially, but by no means exclusively, 
in Roman Catholic circles, seems to me a justification for a 
re-examination of the narratives upon which the belief is 
based, and for an estimate of the historical foundations 
which the event can claim. Much of a critical character has 
been written in Germany, in France, and in Italy since 1900, 
but the treatment of the subject in this country seems to me 
comparatively meagre. If I abstain in this paper from 
dwelling on the spiritual significance of the experience of 
St Francis on Mount Alverna in September 1224, this does 
not imply that I am unconscious of, or unsympathetic with, 
that aspect of the whole matter. I feel that that side of the 
question has “been adequately treated elsewhere, and that it 
Is more serviceable to devote attention to the consolidation 

1 “On the rude rock, between the Tiber and the Arno, he took from 


Christ the last seal, which his limbs bore for two years.” 
633 
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of the foundations for the belief than to speak of its religious 
meaning. Unless the historical foundations are sound, the 
narrative of the Stigmatisation, however beautiful, is a house 
built on sand. My conviction is that the foundations are 
sound, and that the story in all essential features can be 
accepted and can stand the test of twentieth-century criti- 
cism, which is in some ways rather less radical than that of 
the nineteenth century. 

The importance of the event is sufficiently shown by the 
attention devoted to it by so acute a critic as Rénan. He 
examines the evidence as he knew it in his day in his Nouvelles 
Etudes Whistoire religieuse. It goes without saying that 
Rénan does not accept the interpretation of the phenomena 
which would generally be called supernatural. He accepts 
an explanation which has been abandoned now by the least 
conservative writers, but the following sentence shows his 
estimate of the importance of the subject and the weight of 
the evidence : 


‘Ce miracle, outre qu’il est le plus grand de l’Histoire 
de |’Eglise durant le moyen age a cela de remarquable 
qu’il est garanti par des temoins tout a fait contem- 
porains.” 


We shall return to Rénan later, but I quote these words at 
the outset as some evidence of the importance of the subject. 

The only satisfactory way of approaching the subject is 
to go back at the very outset to the earliest narratives, to 
examine those narratives for ourselves without any pre- 
conceived explanations or presuppositions, to ascertain what 
contemporary or early evidence there was of the alleged 
events, and to make up our minds as to the extent to which 
the evidence is trustworthy. For example, it would be 
unwise to start our enquiry with the “‘ Considerations upon 
the Stigmata ” contained in the Litile Flowers of St Francis, 
which cannot be regarded as the most primitive or authori- 
tative account, and which were written largely as a devotional 
and edifying treatise. 

I will first summarise my personal view as to the Stigmati- 
sation, and then set out as clearly and dispassionately as I 
can my reasons for that view. I believe that in September 
1224—probably on Holy Cross Day—St Francis, while praying 
and fasting on Mount Alverna, experienced a vision of a 
seraph ; that after the vision lie found that he bore in his 
hands and feet and side, wounds or marks which were then 
and remained afterwards the cause of pain; that these 
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marks remained until his death, two years later; that he 
concealed them carefully during his life, but that a few 
intimates saw them even before his death; that after his 
death the Stigmata were seen by numerous credible wit- 
nesses; that the wounds were not self-inflicted ; that the 
case of St Francis was the first on record in which any human 
being experienced Stigmatisation, though there have been 
many cases since. 

The earliest and most primitive form of the Stigmatisation 
story is that given by Thomas of Celano, who is best known 
as the author of the hymn Dies Irae, and who is a chronicler 
of the Franciscan Order of first rank. It is practically certain 
that Thomas of Celano knew St Francis personally, and 
quite certain that in writing his two lives of the Saint he had 
access to the most authoritative sources of information, 
especially the testimony of the inner circle of intimate 
friends of the Saint. The earlier Life of Celano was finished 
not later than 1229, and probably two years earlier. It thus 
goes back to a date, at the most five years and at the least 
three years, after the alleged occurrence on Mount Alverna. 
Celano’s evidence is so important that it is necessary to quote 
it in full : 


‘“* While he (St Francis) was staying in a hermitage 
which is called Alverna, two years before he yielded up 
his soul to heaven, he beheld in a vision a man, in the 
form of a seraph, having six wings, with his hands 
outstretched and his feet joined, fixed to a cross... . 
When the servant of the Most High saw this, he was 
filled with great wonder, but knew not what this vision 
might mean. ... So he arose, at the same time 
sorrowful and _ rejoicing. . He considered within 
himself what this vision might signify, and his spirit 
was much concerned within him to perceive its meaning. 
When with clear understanding he could perceive 
nothing and the newness of the vision weighed much 
upon his heart, there began to appear in his hands and 
feet the signs of nails, like as but shortly before he had 
beheld above him the crucified one. His feet and his 
hands appeared transfixed in the midst with nails, the 
heads of the nails appearing in the inner side of his 
hands and the upper part of his feet, their points being 
on the other side. On the inside of his hands these 
marks were round, on the outside oblong, and a small 
portion of flesh, resembling the head of a nail, appeared 
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pressed back so as to rise above the rest of the flesh. 
So also the marks of nails were impressed in the feet 
and raised above the rest of the flesh. His right side 
also was as if pierced with a spear, covered with a scar 
which often emitted blood, so that his tunic and drawers 
were often stained with the sacred blood. Alas, how 
few were counted worthy to see the sacred wound in 
his side while the crucified servant of the crucified Lord 
was alive! Fortunate was Elias, who, while the Saint 
was alive, was privileged to see it; but more fortunate 
still was Rufino, who handled it with his own hands. 
For when once Brother Rufino had put his hand into the 
bosom of the most holy man that he might scratch 
him, his hand slipped, as oft happens, to the right side, 
and so he touched that precious scar. At his touch the 
man of God suffered great pain, and pushed his hand 
away, crying out: ‘May God forgive thee.’ For he 
concealed them most carefully from strangers, and hid 
them diligently from those nearest to him, so that even 
the brothers who were beside him and his most devoted 
followers knew not thereof for a long while.” 


It is important to notice at this point that Celano states 
distinctly that the wound in the side was actually seen by 
Elias of Cortona during the lifetime of the Saint—to which 
fact Elias, as we shall see, also bears witness; and also that 
it was known to, if not seen by, Rufino. 

The passage of time did not lead Celano either to with- 
draw or to modify his earlier witness. About twenty years 
later Celano took up his pen again and wrote his second 
Life of St Francis. He repeats largely in the same words 
his description of the marks found in hands and feet and 
side when the dead body of the Saint was seen by his fol- 
lowers and by the people of Assisi immediately after his 
death. 

The next chronicler of the Franciscan Order who must 
be mentioned as a witness on the subject is St Bonaventure, 
who compiled, in 1260, the official biography, using for this 
purpose the work of Celano and also material supplied by the 
companions of the Saint who had lived in the most intimate 
contact with him. Chapter xiii. is devoted to this subject, 
and while there are naturally differences of wording between 
Celano and Bonaventure, there are no important dis- 
crepancies. 

There are, however, two documents, one of which for- 
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tunately still exists in its original form, which are of the most 
telling significance. 

I refer first of all to the small piece of parchment still 
preserved in the Sacro Convento at Assisi, which contains 
on one side the so-called “* Praises of God,” written by the 
hand of St Francis—the one and only autograph of his, the 
authenticity of which has never been successfully assailed. 
More important is the other side of the parchment, which 
contains some lines in the undoubted autograph of Brother 
Leo, the Saint’s most intimate companion, who was with 
him on Mount Alverna and who may have been an actual 
eye-witness of the Stigmatisation. The sentence is as 
follows :— 


‘“‘ Blessed Francis two years before his death kept 
his fast in the place of Alverna in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, and of Blessed Michael, 
the Archangel, from the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin until the Feast of St Michael in Sep- 
tember. And the hand of the Lord was upon him; 
after the vision and the converse with the seraph and 
the impression of the marks of Christ in his body, he 
composed these praises written on the other side of this 
paper and wrote them with his own hand, giving thanks 
to the Lord for the grace conferred upon him.” 


It is difficult to prove the date at which this inscription 
was written on the parchment by Leo. Clearly it was after 
the death of St Francis, but the importance of it is that it 
is the evidence of the one man who was in close attendance 
on St Francis on the Mount and of the one man who may 
have seen what took place—and he records that the marks 
were received by the Saint at that particular date and a 
considerable time, viz. two years, before his death. A whole 
literature has grown up around the document, but its testi- 
mony has almost always been regarded as of first-class 
importance. 

The other document which requires mention at this stage 
is the circular letter issued by Brother Elias of Cortona, the 
Vicar of the Order, on the day following the death of St 
Francis, in which he announces the Saint’s death and at 
the same time mentions quite categorically the Stigmata. 
The letter is still extant in the form of a copy addressed to 
Gregory, the Minister of the Friars Minor in France, but it 
is clear from the narrative of Jordan of Giano that it. was 
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sent simultaneously to all the Provincials. The relevant 
passage is as follows :— 


‘“*T announce to you tidings of great joy and a new 
miracle. From the foundation of the world there has 
not been heard such a sign, save in the Son of God, who 
is Christ. Not long before his death our brother and 
father appeared crucified, bearing in his body the five 
wounds which are the marks of Christ, for his hands 
and feet had, as it were, the piercing of nails fixed on 
both sides, keeping the scars and showing the blackness 
of nails. His side appeared pierced and often gave 
forth blood.”’ 


I would emphasise the fact that this document was 
issued to the world, not as an afterthought when memories 
had become hazy, but at the precise moment when the 
wounds had become no longer the secret of the few but the 
common knowledge of many, both within and without the 
Order, who had seen them, as Celano tells us, on the dead 
body of the Saint. Nor are we exclusively dependent on 
Celano for this evidence as to the eye-witnesses, for in recent 
years there has been found in the library of the Sacro Con- 
vento in Assisi a small mutilated fragment, containing the 
names of some of those who saw the wounds after the Saint’s 
death and of those who saw them while he was alive; and 
this fragment is actually dated 1226—the year of his death. 

We have had now the first-hand evidence of Brother Leo 
in the autograph in the Sacro Convento of Assisi, and that of 
Elias of Cortona in the encyclical to the Provincials. We 
have had the narratives of the earliest chronicler of the 
Order, Thomas of Celano, but before leaving the first-hand 
evidence and passing to second-hand evidence, we should 
record the personal testimony of Celano, showing that he 
was not merely retailing what he had heard from others. 
In the Tract on the Miracles we find this striking witness 
from his pen. After describing once again the Stigmata 
as seen on the dead body, he says : 


‘“* We have seen those things which we have stated, 
we have touched with our hands those things which 
we have described with our hands, we have bathed with 
the tears of our eyes those things which we confess with 
our lips, and we ever attest the truth of that which we 
have once sworn on the most holy objects. Many 
brothers beheld this with us while the Saint was still 
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alive ; while at his death more than fifty brothers, as 
well as innumerable seculars, venerated them. There 
remains no room for uncertainty, no one can have doubt 
concerning this outpouring of divine goodness.” 


From this first-hand evidence concerning the events on 
Mount Alverna and their revelation to all the world two years 
later at Assisi, we pass to evidence which is second-hand in 
the strict sense of the word. I mean that it is not mere 
hearsay or gossip, but the reported testimony of actual eye- 
witnesses. If Brother Leo’s own testimony, as contained in 
his autograph, is valuable, much value must attach to the 
statements of those who can claim that they heard of the 
Stigmata from the lips of Leo. Thomas of Eccleston, the 
chronicler of the first arrival of the Friars Minor in England, 
quotes two witnesses who derived their knowledge of the 
Stigmata from Leo himself, viz. Brother Peter of Tewkesbury, 
whom Leo had told that he had on that occasion heard 
things which he could never reveal to any living soul, and 
Brother Garynus of Sedenefeld, who recorded that he had 
heard from the mouth of Leo how it had been revealed to 
St Francis during the vision on Alverna that his Order would 
endure to the end of the world. Even more definite is the 
statement of Salimbene (writing in 1284), who refers thus to 
what he had learned from Leo: ‘For never in the world 
was there but one, that is blessed Francis, on whom Christ 
impressed wounds like unto His own five wounds. For, as 
Brother Leo, his companion, told me, who was present when 
he was washed before burial, being dead he looked like unto 
one crucified taken down from the Cross.” I agree that 
Salimbene’s witness does not show when or how the Stigmata 
were received, but merely confirms the story that they were 
manifest at the time of death. 

I refer next to the testimony of Pope Gregory IX., who 
canonised St Francis. In 1287, 1.e. eleven years after the 
canonisation, Gregory IX. issued three letters vigorously 
maintaining the reality of the Stigmata. It is true that in 
no one sentence does Gregory assert that he had seen the 
Stigmata, but he does claim that he had “ special cause ” 
for his belief ; and these words can properly be interpreted 
in the light of Bonaventure’s statement that Pope Gregory, 
although having no doubt as to other parts of the story, had 
at one time some doubt as to the wound in the side. We 
know that Gregory met St Francis at Reate between 1224 
and 1226, i.e. between Alverna and his death, and it appears 
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probable that he, like some others, had seen the wounds in 
hands and feet, but had not seen the wound in the side. 

Pope Alexander IV., who also wrote several letters con- 
firming the Stigmata, claimed to have been an eye-witness of 
the Stigmata during the life of the Saint. For this we have 
the express statement of Bonaventure that ‘‘ the supreme 
Pontiff, Alexander, when he was preaching to the people in 
the presence of many brothers and of myself, affirmed that 
he had, while the Saint was alive, seen those sacred marks 
with his own eyes.” 

Once again I refer to the valuable evidence of Thomas of 
Eccleston, who records a significant incident which took place 
in 1254 at the Chapter at Genoa. Discussion had turned 
upon the question of the Stigmata, and their reality had been 
denied by some of the younger friars. The General, Blessed » 
John of Parma, turning to a certain aged friar, Boniface, 
who had been a companion of St Francis, commanded him: 
‘** Little brother, on holy obedience I command thee that 
thou speak now the truth clearly and simply.” Boniface 
arose, and with tears said, “‘ These sinful eyes of mine have 
beheld the sacred marks, and these my sinful hands have 
touched them.” 

I cannot leave unmentioned the witness of the document 
known as the Legend of the Three Companions. Criticism 
has raged, and will rage for some time, as to the exact posi- 
tion of this precious work among Franciscan sources, as to 
its date and authorship, and as to the extent to which it 
represents the work of Leo and Rufino. Few deny its value 
and primitive character. The Three Companions confirm in 
practically every detail the story as told by Thomas of Celano. 

I think that the evidence which has been produced is 
sufficient to show that there exists a considerable body of 
testimony to the story of the Stigmatisation of St Francis, 
and that Rénan was not overstating the case when he said 
that it was remarkable in that it was guaranteed by witnesses 
altogether contemporary. Rénan lived before the great de- 
velopment of research in Franciscan studies which has charac- 
terised the last thirty years, and we have better opportunities 
than the great Frenchman to weigh the value of the primitive 
Franciscan documents. I have set out the main evidence, 
as it presents itself to me, in favour of that interpretation of 
the story of Alverna which has been generally accepted by 
the Church. It would, however, be idle to overlook the fact 
that there have from early times been criticism and doubt, 
and that practically every portion of the narrative has been 
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at some time called in question. As so oftens happens in 
such controversies, one set of critics demolishes another set, 
and arguments mutually contradictory are put forward. For 
example, the rather antiquated school of thought, which 
declined to accept as possible the Stigmatisation of St Francis 
because it appeared to them miraculous, is confronted by the 
more up-to-date German criticism which triumphantly pro- 
duces three alleged cases of Stigmatisation for which the 
critics claim a date anterior to 1224. Incidentally, those 
cases prove on examination to be most unconvincing, so much 
so that it seems useless to record them again. Their main 
value is that they helped Dr Josef Merkt to obtain the 
Doctor’s Degree of the Tiibingen University in 1910! The 
critics who prove that there was a general belief in Stigmati- 
sation current in the medizval world before 1224 can safely 
be left to settle issues with those who start from the position 
that Stigmatisation is inherently impossible. 

About the middle of last century Dr K. Hase promul- 
gated and Rénan adopted an explanation of the story of 
the Stigmata, which has since been abandoned. Faced with 
the undeniable witness of many independent persons to the 
appearance of the marks on the Saint’s body en the day after 
his death, they admitted that the marks were there, but 
suggested that they were marks deliberately inflicted on 
the body by Elias of Cortona with a hot iron during the night 
which intervened between the actual death of St Francis 
and the exposure of his body for the view of the public, 
religious and secular. The motive, according to those critics, 
was obvious, viz. to manufacture a miracle which would 
be of decided value to the Order. Of course, Hase and 
Rénan had not the advantage of weighing all the testimony 
to the existence of the Stigmata while the Saint was alive ; 
they had not examined, I imagine, the Leo-Francis autograph 
in Assisi. But in any case their theory rested on a very 
insecure foundation, for it was not clear what opportunity 
Elias would have had of carrying out his sacrilegious fraud. 
There is no evidence whatever that the body was left in his 
sole charge, and nothing is more unlikely. It was probably 
guarded like the Crown Jewels in the Tower of London—to 
prevent it being stolen by the Perugians. Anyway Rénan’s 
explanation has been abandoned by critics of this century 
like Merkt and Hampe, who realise that some more sub- 
stantial basis than a vulgar fraud was needed for the Stig- 
matisation phenomena. Hampe takes his stand on the 
ground that the Stigmata appeared shortly before the death 
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of St Francis, that they were merely fleshy scars, but he does 
not accept the story of their occurrence on Alverna. In 
a word, the trend of nineteenth-century radical criticism was 
to deny the actuality of the Stigmata altogether, while that 
of twentieth-century radical criticism is to accept the fact 
but to deny the theory of their origin as part of a great 
spiritual experience on Alverna. 

Another standpoint from which the Stigmatisation has 
been assailed is that there is complete silence about it in the 
well-known Bull of Canonisation of 1226. That argument 
loses much of its force when the Bull is read attentively and 
when regard is had to the considerations that the Bull does 
not mention any single miracle, whether occurring before or 
after the death of the Saint, nor, indeed, is any fact of his 
whole life expressly mentioned therein. Moreover, I have 
already referred to the explicit witness of Gregory IX.— 
the Pope responsible for that Bull of Canonisation—to the 
truth of the Stigmata. In this connection mention may also 
be made of the hymns prepared in 1228 by, or at least on the 
authority of, the Pope and the Cardinals in connection with 
the canonisation, containing express mention of the Stigmata. 

I have given so far, in the barest outline, the aspects of 
the subject as they present themselves to a student of 
medizval history who comes with an open mind to the 
problem involved. This is not the place for a discussion of 
what constitutes a miracle or what is properly described as 
supernatural. Nor am I much interested in that topic, for 
it seems to me that what appears to be a miracle to-day may 
have ceased so to appear the day after to-morrow. The 
Stigmatisation of St Francis begins by being a religious 
question, a matter of faith. It becomes gradually also a 
historical problem, and that is the standpoint from which 
I have presented it. But it does not stop as a historical 
problem : it becomes, further, a psychological problem, and 
into the realm of psychology I am too inexperienced to be 
able to follow it in any detail. Stigmatisation has become 
an accepted fact of human experience. It still remains true 
that no sound and well-attested case can be adduced anterior 
to that of St Francis in 1224; but the work of modern psycho- 
logists has shown that the cases of one kind or another which 
are on record number about 150. Without going into details 
some general results may be mentioned, such as that Stigma- 
tisation has occurred much more frequently among women 
than among men, that a large proportion of the cases have 
occurred among Religious, particularly among members of 
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the Franciscan and Dominican Orders, that they have 
frequently been associated as regards the time of their first 
or their recurrent appearance with periods of meditation 
upon the Passion of Our Lord or in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament, that they vary greatly in the form of 
the appearance and in the degree of permanence which 
characterises them. It is worthy of special note that the 
number of cases is comparatively small in the earlier cen- 
turies, which would generally be regarded as the most un- 
critical and the most credulous; while they become most 
frequent in the nineteenth century—though that may, of 
course, be due to the awakened interest in the subject leading 
to the discovery and record of more instances. We have just 
passed the seventh centenary of the Stigmatisation of the 
first person to receive in hands and feet and side the marks 
of the Lord Jesus. It may well be that by the time the eighth 
centenary is reached, a flood of light will have been thrown 
on this and cognate questions, and that people will wonder 
then why students of history in the early twentieth century 
spent time on proving the authenticity of such well-recognised 
events. I maintain, however, that whatever view may be 
taken either now or in the future as to the way in which 
St Francis received the Stigmata, the fact that he did receive 


them is now well ascertained and a matter of profound and 
lasting interest. 


WALTER SETON. 


LONDON. 





A MYSTIC IN THE FAMILY OF 
BENJAMIN JOWETT : 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY RECORD. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


A LITTLE manuscript book bound in brown leather : a book 
that has lain undisturbed for many long years in the 
corner of a family library. Numbers of such books exist, 
no doubt, but age does not always entail interest, and it is 
a rare experience to find a vivid personality shut between 
mouldering covers. 

The story of Sally, written by herself, is a drama, not 
of action, but of thought and feeling. She lived in constant 
communication with the Unseen. Like St Joan, she heard 
voices; like St Teresa, she saw visions. She does not 
number herself among the Mystics—in fact, she distinctly 
says that she disapproves of their doctrines; but she was 
of their company nevertheless, and no present-day psycho- 
analyst could have more ruthlessly vivisected her mind 
and soul. 

Sally’s surname is nowhere mentioned, but there can 
be little doubt that she was a member of the family which 
produced Benjamin Jowett, for the book belonged to one of 
them, and in its later pages there is a long account of the 
illness and death of John Jowett. 

John was in partnership with his brother Benjamin, 
the grandfather of the Master; their business was in 
Bermondsey, and John’s residence was at Newington in 
Surrey. The account is written by his daughter Hannah, 
and she enters into full details of the illness, describes the 
distress of herself and her sister and brothers, and mentions 
the visits to her father of her uncles from Cambridge—Henry, 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen, and Joseph, Regius Pro- 
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fessor of Civil Law. She also speaks of the visits of the 
Rev. John Newton, the friend of Cowper the poet, who was 
at that time Rector of St Mary’s, Woolnoth. 

John Jowett died in 1800, aged fifty-six. His daughter 
gives no account of his funeral, but there are full notes of 
the sermon preached by Mr Newton in May 1800 on the 
occasion of Cowper’s death. 

The name of Sarah appears several times in the Jowett 
family tree, and the “ Sally” who fills the earlier pages of 
the book with her autobiography may have been an aunt 
of John’s. She dwells little on her external circumstances, 
but she mentions that she was born and bred a Quaker— 
and it is known that a former generation of the family 
belonged to that body. The reverence that she expresses 
for Whitefield and Wesley was shared by John, for Hannah 
writes that on being asked by his son-in-law, Josiah Pratt, 
shortly before his death, by what means he had been led 
to religion, he replied, “‘ Oh, sir, I had very early workings 
in my conscience. I struggled hard against light. I have 
gone home crying many a time when I was not above ten 
or twelve after hearing Mr Whitefield preach.” 

It is known also that Henry Jowett, the father of John, 
was deeply impressed by Whitefield’s preaching. 

John and his brothers were men of education and culture, 
and some of the family were highly skilled in music; but 
Sally glories in the fact that she had little learning; for 
worldly knowledge, she says, comes from the Evil One—an 
opinion the preacher she so deeply reverenced would not 
have endorsed, for the education that John Wesley received 
at Charterhouse and Oxford was acknowledged by him to 
be of the greatest assistance in his work, and his Journals 
show that in the midst of his incessant labours he still found 
time to keep up his reading of the Classics. 

Poor little Sally began her travailings of soul at an early 
age. The story opens abruptly, traced in faded ink in the 
neatest and clearest of handwritings upon a page dis- 
coloured by time. 


‘* From between four and five years old I felt at 
times the drawings of the Father and gt fear of going 
to ye Devil whenever I had been guilty of a fault. The 
first Divine sweetness I retain the knowledge of was 
in the Smallpox ; my Nurse commended my Patience, 
but ye consolation I then enjoyed I have not lost the 
Remembrance of to this day. My natural Disposition 
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was lively and passionate, but I do not remember that 
I ever was in a passion but close conviction laid hold 
on me. I was instructed by my Mother to retire and 
pray whenever I felt the Spirit of God draw me and I 
found my heart often inclined to seek God; but my 
Nature Rebell’d against Him; I knew not that by 
Nature I was a Child of Wrath.” 


Her mother seems to have encouraged this introspection 


by every means in her power, but her father was of a different 
cast of mind. 


*“ When I was about twelve years old, my Father 
was for giving us ye advantage of a fine Education. I 
saw my Mother mourn for the alteration which she 
thought was likely to prove her Children’s ruin. God 
gave me to sympathise with her and I resolv’d to 
Reject the Poison and cleeve to her way. In this time 
of trouble I was often drawn to pray and from my 
heart I despis’d Grandure. In the midst of it the 
Providence of God soon defeated my Father’s designs 
and bless’d his family with a change in his circumstances 
and separated his Wife and Children from him.” 


How this separation came about she does not say, but 
her mother now took her reading in charge and provided 
her with books that seem gloomy fare for a child. Ye 
Dying Sayings of Ye Quakers is one in which she says that 
she found special comfort; but at the same time friends 
whom she does not specify lent her 


“* tragedies, and a well wrote Romance, which I thought 
promoted Virtue and discouraged Vice ; heroical Poetry 
was my great delight ; much Poison I suck’d from these 
Books, they fed my natural Pride and though I do 
believe God did bring some good out of much evil by 
it, yet great was my condemnation from this thing, 
for they became the meditation of my heart day and 
night instead of prayer. When I lay down to sleep all 
poetical scenes was present to my view and though 
I met with none so compleat as those heroes appear’d 
to me, I was as much in love with Creations of my own 
brain as if they had been real.” 


It seems as if Sally might have developed into a poet 
or a novelist if her surroundings had been different ; but 
her troubled conscience soon brought her to repentance. 
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““T remember an Elder one day said, ‘I hope, 
Sally, thou prays for such a one’—meaning a Person 
whose follies I used to be very smart upon. I answered 
in an airy manner, ‘When I pray for myself I hope I 
shall pray for my neighbours.’ She did not reprove 
me, but I think of all the sins I ever committed no one 
sin ever wounded my conscience so much as this.” 


She goes on to say that when she was sixteen she “‘ went 
to a strange land,” but, unfortunately, she enters into no 
details. It would be interesting to know what country 
she visited and what impression foreign life made upon her 
observant and imaginative mind; but all she says is, that 
during her sojourn abroad “floods of temptation pour’d 
in upon me; the words which I spoke to ye Elder rose in me 
mixt with Wormwood and Gall.” 


She says that she confided her sorrows to no one, for 
her mother had trouble enough already, and she knew no 
“ Preacher ” who might help her. 


“‘ Terrified I was in the Night Season with horrible 
Dreams, fiery Serpents and all Evil Spirits encompassing 
me and wicked men coming to murder me. Thus [| 
went on, weeping bitterly when I was alone, intervals 
of pleasantness in company, striving with all my Might 
to conceal the anguish of my heart, tho t’was impossible 
for everybody observ’d great alteration in me.” 


This state of mind went on, she says, for about two years, 
and it seems extraordinary that.such continual mental 
torture could have been endured by any young girl with- 
out producing incurable religious melancholia. She describes 
herself as lying with her face on the ground “emitting un- 
utterable groans.” The sense of pardon which came to her 
at last brought no joy with it. “* My sister knew not what 
to make of me,” she says naively, “‘ but thought I was good 
for nothing.” 

The longed-for return to England was a fresh source of 
spiritual fear, since the ‘‘ Prospect of less Affliction” made 
her dread lest she should wander further from God. 


‘“* I besought God not to leave me without Suffering ; 
I dreaded the World because I found my heart had not 
overcome the love of it. I wisht to be deform’d, or Old, 
or Afflicted—any way so that I might find a settled Peace 
of mind. I was in hopes when I came to England I 
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should receive strength from Religious conversation and 
Preaching. I resolv’d to forsake my former acquaint- 
ance; I altered my Dress and all the Glory of the World 
seemed to pass from me. I was disappointed in my hope 
from any help in Man; the Enemy had sown dissension 
amongst ye most Religious I knew and our Meetings were 
become meetings of Quarrels more than Worship of God ; 
no one enquir’d of the state of my Soul ; the outside was 
clean and I could now pass for a good Quaker.”’ 


Among the temptations that assailed her she mentions her 
love of books, for not all her efforts had availed to crush it; 
she tried her best to leave them unread, but when she failed in 
this she prayed God with tears that He “‘ would take away the 
remembrance of what I had read.”’ It was little wonder that 
all this mental conflict caused her health to deteriorate, but 
she endured in silence. 


‘“ My state was a mystery to my friends; they saw 
me weighed down above measure and my bodily strength 
decay daily. My mother concluded it was _ partly 
Religion and partly being with my Brother, who was 
then in a deep Consumption in the Country. She 
ordered me home, but my burden of Mind and weakness 
of body increased until I was so weak that I was unable 
to walk across the room. The Physition and my friends 
dealt unadvisedly with me in persuading me to read 
such books as Required no thought and to divert myself 
as much as possible. The old Serpent reasoned with me 
there was no need for so much strictness.” 


She describes her spiritual conflicts in much detail, and 
says that she found great comfort in “‘ mystic books.” 


‘“*My mother and sister indulged me in everything 
which was in their power; I had no care of temporal 
things. When I was able I spent much of my time alone. 
I long’d for more freedom in Religious Conversation, but 
had not courage ever to speak of the things I experienced 
lest I should be counted Self-righteous, and these authors 
was a great hurt to me in this thing, for I thought the 
only way to lead a Christian life was solitude. I knew 
my Mother was a Religious, by the Christian disposition 
she shew’d on all occasions, but her words were very few 
and I believe she was bound down in ye same tempta- 
tion of not speaking ye state of her soul, only by little 
hints.” 
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n and The cure of her physical ills might be described either as 
uaint- faith-healing or auto-suggestion. She says that she became 
World so much worse that for six months she could not leave her 
r hope room, till suddenly 

nsion 
3 were 
God ; 


le was 


‘“‘it darted into my Mind surely ye Son of God has ye 
same Power to heal as in ye days of His flesh, and if it 
is best for me I shall be heal’d in that moment. As if it 
was a Voice from Heaven these Words was apply’d to 
me— thy Faith has made thee whole, in blessing I will 
ns her bless thee.” In the morning my Mother came to me and 
sh it; with great sweetness said, ‘ Sally, I can now part with 
led in thee, I am resign’d to give thee up; the Lord has made 
ry the it easy tome.’ I answered, ‘ This night I have sought to 
r that know the will of God and I know He will restore my 
e, but health.’ My Faith that I shou’d never more be aflicted 
in the same manner continued with me. The following 
winter I spent mostly in reading and retirement ; being 
only my Mother and the maid and myself in the house, 
and my Mother on account of illness oblidged to go to bed 
early, I had an opportunity most nights to take for my 


y saw 
ength 
partly 
0 was 


Sh supper a bit of Bread and a few spoonfulls of Red Wine, 
— which I seriously thought I might do in Remembrance of 
our Lord’s Death and so fullfill that command, for I see 


ikness 
inable 
riends 
- read 


nyself She goes on to say that she asked God to require some 
th me sacrifice at her hand, and that she received the answer that 

she must give up her mother. This seemed hard to her, for 
aie their hearts were ‘‘ knit together.”” She would say, “ Sally, 
; I don’t think we shall either of us long survive the other.” 

: Soon after this they were one day walking in the garden 
thing when her mother had a seizure and died six weeks later. 
1poral Strong as was the tie between them, her reserve was unbroken 
amr during the illness. 

n, bu 
Sell ‘* IT got by her bedside so as not to be seen and prayed 
ithors mentally, but never had courage to pray out. A little 
it the before her End she squeez’d my hand and said, ‘ Sally, 
knew thou hast never given me a quarter of an hour’s trouble 
sition willingly in thy life.’ This was a great comfort to me, 
"y few though I saw myself I had fallen short in many things. 
mpta- So little was my Faith I was afraid to let her speak of her 
little End lest it should affect her body and the fits should 
return. This I have repented of since.” 
Vor, X XIII.—No. 4. 21* 


clearly it was a command. I used mental prayer for 
fear of being heard.” 
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After her mother’s death she longed to take up some 
definite religious work, but she could see no scope for this in 
her present surroundings. 


‘* I found greater priviledges mention’d by ye ancient 
Quakers than any now spoke of ; sometimes I thought 
they was mistaken and there was no such state to be 
attained upon Earth; at other times I thought it was 
only promis’d to a few whom God had appointed for a 
great work. For some years I have said if I met with 
any Sect who lived a more godly life in Christ Jesus than 
ours did, I wou’d join with them, but as yet I cou’d see 
no way for me intirely to renounce the World but by 
shutting myself from all communication, and this I 
purpos’d to do if ever my Sister married. About this 
time I heard of George Whitefield. I Rejoyc’d at his Zeal 
and Resolv’d to make some inquiry about him. I 
happened to be a few days at Temple Bar; I heard a 
great mock made of ye Methodists and I thought perhaps 
God is reviving His work by these people, surely there is 
something good amongst them, there is so much evil said 
of them. I spoke this to a Friend where I was and she 
told me I might inquire more of them at James 
Hutton’s. I went to his house, he told me George 
Whitefield was at Gravesend in order to embark for 
Georgia; he advised me to hear some other of the 
Preachers ; I had no inclination, but he sold me a book 
which he said would give me an account of them. I 
read this seriously and approv’d of it and did believe a 
great work was being done.” 


This can hardly have been Whitefield’s first voyage to 
Georgia in 1738, for at that time the work of the Wesleys 
was still in its infancy. James Hutton, the friend of Samuel 
Wesley and his brothers, had a house in Westminster ; 
John Wesley records in his Journal that he first met Hutton 
in 1738, and for some years he took the most vivid interest 
in the work of the preachers; but from 1746 to 1771 they 
did not meet, and during this time Hutton and Whitefield 
had a fierce quarrel. Wesley records: “J. H. said flat, 
‘You have more than diabolical impudence. I believe the 
devil himself has not so much.’” Sally’s visit, then, took 
place in all probability between 1738 and 1746, when Hutton 
was still on friendly terms with Wesley and anxious to secure 
him new hearers, She continues ; 
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** Ye following winter I spent at Bristoll. In the 
Spring George itefield came to Bristoll and I went 
to hear him several times. It stirr’d me up and I 
rejoye’d greatly. Soon after our Friend John Wesley 
came. I thought I would hear him once. I did the 
first time he expounded in Bristoll on these words: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit. His words sank into 
my heart; I thought this is indeed a Gospell Minister ; 
he discovers all the story of my soul. I was soon to go 
into ye Country and thought it might give offence for 
me to go again, but had a great desire to hear a little 
of his services. My Sister had ye same desire; we got a 
Friend to invite him to see us; this visit confirm’d me he 
was a true Messenger of God. The summer I spent in ye 
Country ; I heard him several times and the word came 
with Power. I resolv’d to hear him when I return’d 
to Bristoll, but when I came there difficulties began 
to arise ; Friends grew uneasy at my going to hear these 
Men and great fear came upon me lest I shou’d offend 


God.” 


Before going to the meetings, she says that she each time 
prayed for guidance, and each time received the assurance 
that she might go, yet for fear of giving offence she many 


times stayed away when she might have gone, and thus 
missed ‘‘ blessed opportunities.” More and more she became 
convinced that 


“these Preachers spoke as the Oracles of God; when 
I was with ythm I observ’d their conversation was 
always to the use of Edifying. I heard much Evil, 
but I knew by their fruit they must be servants of the 
living God and was such as I had long desir’d to meet 
with.” 


She was now called to London on business, but she gives 
no details of this; her preoccupation is still with spiritual 
things, and especially with the “declension” that she 
noticed among the Quakers. She attended the yearly 
meeting, and says that their preachers declared that the 
glory of Israel was not departed from among them; but she 
could see that it was fast departing, and as she listened her 
heart was troubled for them; but though she wept and 
prayed for them she could never summon up courage to 
speak. Her delight, she says, was to go to the Foundry, 
the large building in Moorfields which had been used for 
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the casting of cannon at the time of the Civil Wars and after 
the Restoration. Meetings had first been held, in conjunction 
with the Moravians, in Fetter Lane, but after the quarrel 
which led to the separation between the two bodies, Wesley 
hired the disused Foundry as his headquarters. Her 
attendance there brought her not only “ great blessing,” 
but a longing to serve God in some practical way. She 
wished that this might be among her “ own people,” as she 
always calls the Quakers; but this seemed impossible, since 
their special tenets of Solitude and Silence no longer appealed 
to her; yet how could she work with the Methodists unless 
she became a member of their body ? 


‘“* My way seem’d block’d up every side, my affection 
increas’d to ye Methodists; I knew God had given 
their Minister ye word of Reconciliation and had apply’d 
it with Power to ye hearts of a Crowd of Witnesses, 
I now prov’d the benefit of a Gospel Ministry and 
ye advantage of freedom in Religious Conversation. I 
went to their Private meetings ; I was fully persuaded 
Divine Wisdom directed them in ye discipline of ye 
Church and the more I was with ythm the stronger 
I was confirm’d God was there. For some years I saw 
clearly eating bread and drinking wine was a command 
of Christ to do in remembrance of Him; I had often 
wisht ye Quakers had continued it; I never cou’d 
reconcile their arguments against it, but I knew the 
Church of England was very corrupt and His ordinance 
was greatly abus’d, therefore as I had no opportunity 
to receive it with a spiritual people I was clear in the 
sight of God.” 


The ‘‘ Methodists ” seemed to her to offer the acceptable 
way, but ‘“‘ Water Baptism ”’ was an obstacle, and, torn by 
the inward conflict, she says that she took a lodging that she 
might be alone and able to concentrate her mind on the 
question. 


‘* T saw the Cross every way if I became a Methodist, 
but I resolved to wait on the Lord and see what He 
would do with me. I found I cou’d give up ye Methodists 
intirely if I cou’d be more Usefull to ye Quakers.” 


The struggle ended when she heard a voice saying to 
her, ‘See, here is Water; what doth hinder thee to be 
baptised?” She joined the Society, and was almost immedi- 
ately appointed leader of one of the classes which Wesley had 
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made part of his system. Born and bred among the Quakers, 
it is not surprising that she found public prayer and ex- 
hortation a great ordeal. Before she went to meet the class, 
she says, 


‘*T Trembled, Groaned and was Ready to Burst. One 
morning when I had appoint’d to meet a few of our 
Sisters to join in Prayer in the evening, I intreated of 
the Lord if He did require me to call upon His name 
with other souls, He wou’d at that time unloose my 
tongue. I had frequently in visiting ye Sick found 
strong desires to pray, but cou’d never trust God to give 
me words ; but now ye time was come for the Lord to 
reveal His will in me. Soon after we met I was seized 
with trembling and great agony of Spirit until I cou’d 
no longer Refrain and the Lord gave me ye spirit of 
supplication for all Saints and all Sinners and ye Gates 
of Heaven seemed opened. The Prayer in that hour 
reacht to my Sister in ye Country; she sent me word 
she was suddenly seiz’d with trembling, felt a great 
power of God and was present with us in spirit.” 


Soon after this, John Wesley asked her to live “in the 


Society House in ye Horsefair.”’ 

This was the headquarters in Bristol, near to St James’ 
Church. The first stone had been laid in May 1739, and 
as the whole expenses were to be raised inside the Society, 
the plan was adopted of making each collector responsible 
for the contributions of a certain number of penny sub- 
scribers ; these classes, as they were called, were the founda- 
tion of the whole class-system which was afterwards 
developed. 

Sally seems to have felt grave doubts as to her acceptance 
of the proposal, but after seeking “ guidance,” she believed 
that she had been divinely chosen and went to Bristol, where 
she says that she found many difficulties but more blessings. 
Her longing for active work was satisfied at last, and we 
should expect to find that she was now perfectly happy ; but 
such a temperament as hers is never free from doubt and fear, 
and on the next page we find her writing : 


‘“* After I had lived at ye Horsefair near a year and 
had found every advice given me by the messenger of 
God blessed to my soul, it pleased the Almighty to give 
me such strong desires to be dissolv’d, such pantings and 
longings after immortality that I began to think my God 
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drew me. I had a Slow Fever on me; my body grew 
so weak and my desires so strong I almost thought it 
impossible I should continue here; but it pleased God 
to discover to me in Prayer these desires was no token 
my End was near, for my day’s work was not yet accom- 
plished, nor my measure of Sufferings fill’d up. He also 
let me see how well pleasing my Receiving his Prophets 
and joining His People was to Him. I find great benefit 
from the Christian Fellowship we have in our Bands and 
Classes, for I can see no way how one Member could 
possibly be of so much use to another without it, for 
how can we bear one another’s burden unless we know 
it, how should we know it unless we speak often to one 
another, and how can we speak unless we meet together. 
I am sure ’tis greatly bless’d. I dont remember I ever 
yet met Band or Class but my Soul in some measure 
Receiv’d good thereby. I can no more doubt of my 
being in ye Right way to ye uttermost Salvation of God 
than I can doubt that He has begun His Work in me and 
tho I daily see by His Grace more and more of my Un- 
worthyness and unfaithfullness, yet I feel what the Lord 
has done for me, so can Rejoice in ye hope of ye Glory 
that shall be Revealed in me.” 


The story of Sally ends as abruptly as it began: whether 
she lived in the Horsefair all the rest of her days, busy with 
her bands and classes, there is nothing to show ; but though 
she can never have possessed perfect peace of soul in this 
world, it is impossible to read her autobiography without 
feeling assured that she possessed that faith which is the 
substance of things hoped for. 

If her vision could have penetrated the succeeding 
generations, would she have felt any affinity with that 
thinker and scholar who was to make the name of Jowett so 
well known in days to come? The gulf that yawns between 
their modes of thought and forms of speech is wide indeed; 
yet is there not a link between the learned Master of Balliol 
and the girl who gave God thanks because her father’s design 
of educating her was frustrated? There were not wanting 
those who accused the Master of worldliness and self- 
sufficiency, but in his Notebook we come across such a 
passage as this : 


‘“‘'There is nothing which at a distance I seem to 
desire more than the knowledge of God, the idea, the 
universal, and yet for two minutes I cannot keep my 
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mind upon it. But I read a great work of fiction and 
can hardly take my mind from it. If I had any real love 
of God, would not my mind dwell upon Him, like the 
believer in Wesley’s hymns ? ” 


That he would not have smiled at the story of the Voice 
that told her of recovery from her sickness, we know from one 
of his letters to the Countess of Wemyss, in which he writes 
of the illness of a friend who was thought to be dying. 


‘* He told me that in his illness he felt assured of his 
recovery ; that when he lay awake at night he used to 
hear the voice of God speaking to him and telling him 
that the sickness was not unto death, but for the improve- 
ment of life. Some persons will think this fanciful and 
superstitious, but I am inclined to believe that in strange 
ways great truths are taught us.” 


Nor was the man whom others accused of self-sufficiency 
without those doubts and fears which so sorely beset the 
troubled heart of a bygone generation. 


** Tell me, old friend,’’ he writes to Sir R. Morier, 
“it is a question I ask myself, Do I .feel more desire 
to do good to others, more love of truth, more interest 
in important truths than formerly? Do I get better 
as I get older, or only keep on the accustomed tenor of 
my way ?” 


These words were written by Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol ; they might equally well have been penned by Sally, 
a Mystic. 

MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


RAMSGATE. 





THE PROMISE OF THE AGE 
WE LIVE IN. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


THE world is in a sort of lull, especially in our own country 
and the United States of America, and more or less over the 
whole of Western Europe. The results of the General 
Elections in Great Britain, and the Presidential Election in 
America, are the most striking examples. Quite clearly in 
both these cases the mass of the people have expressed their 
determination to have, if possible, a time of quiet recuperation 
after the unrest which followed the war; they want to regain 
confidence and increase their welfare in a moderate and 
practicable way; above all, they have expressed in the most 
emphatic terms, both here and in France and the United 
States, and still more recently in Germany, their aversion 
for the revolutionary schemes of which the Communists 
of Russia stand as the discredited protagonists. The 
extremes both of pessimism and of ill-founded hope have 
passed away, and we are all returning to the hard foundations 
of fact and reasonable progress. It seems, therefore, a season- 
able moment for taking a rather wide survey of the times in 
which we live, and asking what are their main permanent 
characteristics and what are our own prospects in the world, 
bearers of the torch of civilisation at the end of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

As soon as we try to put ourselves at that point of view, 
many of the most vexed questions of to-day and yesterday 
lose much of their bulk and menace. The war itself is seen 
to be by no means the most important or characteristic 
event in our times. This will appear as we proceed, and is 
not a question to argue independently of our general estimate 
of the age. Where do we stand in the march of time ? What 
is the goal before us? What are our prospects of a success- 
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ful advance, judged, as they must be, by the achievements 
of the past ? 

What judgment are we to seek, whose should we be 
prepared to take, as to the most important characteristics 
of the age? ‘A peaceless Europe,” says Signor Nitti; 
“An age of materialism,” says Dean Inge; “A unified 
world,” said Lord Bryce; ‘‘ A growing monotony of ex- 
istence,” might be the verdict of a million factory hands 
all over the world. No one, in fact, can be a final witness 
who is immersed in any one aspect of the present, least of 
all one who is suffering from some of its flagrant imper- 
fections. Comparison is the sovereign method. If only a 
broad-minded and enlightened spirit from some earlier 
cultivated age could awake and judge us—an Aristotle from 
the classical world, an Erasmus from the Renaissance— 
that would be a voice that would command assent. Failing 
this in its authentic tones, we can only attempt ourselves to 
take up such a place and compare the civilisation in which 
we live with that of the most similar epochs revealed in 
history. We must try to do it impartially, and with as much 
certainty as possible, by selecting and laying stress on those 
things about which there can be no dispute, and passing over 
without dogmatism matters incapable of decision. That 
the world’s population has increased, and that great cities 
abound in proportion as modern civilisation has advanced 
—these are unquestionable facts; how the modern factory 
worker compares in health, happiness, and opportunity with 
the ancient domestic slave or the apprentice in the Middle 
Ages, is a question dependent on innumerable factors, many 
of them incalculable. Our awakened sage, however, would 
not first think of such psychological puzzles: the whole 
civilised world would bear so new and strange a complexion 
to him, as strange indeed to Erasmus as to Aristotle. The 
most external differences would strike him first. Over an 
area of the earth’s surface many times greater than he had 
ever heard of, he would see a network of rails and wires, 
connecting in ceaseless exchange vast hives of busy men 
and women producing, with the help of the most elaborate 
and ingenious machines, objects of use and enjoyment which 
were immediately scattered, by means of railways and 
steamships, over the surface of the planet. He would note— 
perhaps the most striking new concrete object which would 
meet his gaze—the huge ocean liners which make it easier 
and cheaper to transport men and things by sea than by 
land. This multitude of manufactured objects, this constant 
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movement and interchange, these sprawling swarms of 
human beings blackening the surface of the habitable globe, 
would first arrest the notice of our visitor from the past. 
This would be the superficial, first impression of the new 
civilisation ; and it would astonish much more than please 
him. 

What mental processes had given rise to this transforma- 
tion ? would be the next question to exercise the curiosity 
of our intelligent friend; for we are assuming an inquirer 
sufficiently enlightened to seek in the mind for the motive 
power to effect changes in man’s social condition. Here 
at once he is confronted with the multitudinous and at first 
baffling fact of machinery. Machinery everywhere and of 
infinite variety and scope. Man’s mind had been working 
most prolifically at least in this, to make the forces of nature 
do new things for him, and to find out new forces in nature 
which he could command. At first sight it would be the 
ingenuity of the arrangements, on further thought the in- 
sight into nature which would rouse his greater admiration. 
Their lives and their cities may be ugly, he would say, but 
they are devilish clever. 

In this matter at any rate our historical judge would be 
prepared to award us a first prize: no age in the world’s 
history has ever attained or approached our cleverness in 
fitting material things together, or in using the forces of 
nature to multiply our own. 

More than this in the facts of machinery could hardly 
be revealed to the superficial glances of the stranger whom 
we have been assuming. To go further and ascertain 
the long chain of scientific discovery which lies behind the 
chief mechanical inventions of the age—the laws of gases, 
the powers of electricity, the analysis of chemistry—this 
is the aspect of the matter which can be only known to us. 
We mention it here as another quality of the age in which it 
stands admittedly without a rival. 

Now all these features of our age are not only at their 
maximum in degree, but are also unique in kind. Our 
critic from the past would find nothing in his own experience 
to compare with the railway or the telegraph, nor would 
his knowledge of nature seem comparable with that which 
has enabled us to encircle the globe with the spoken word 
or measure the masses of unseen stars. The novelty would 
strike him first; the full significance could only dawn with 
years of study. And before that came, he would have 
learnt much else about the life of the people and the organisa- 
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tien of the world-society thus mechanically united round the 
globe. To inquire into this would indeed be much more 
within his scope. He was accustomed to discussions about 
forms of government; he had seen or heard of many attempts 
to bring the Inhabited World under one rule. Here, however, 
again the intricacies of our solution prevent a speedy judg- 
ment. Nations, representative government, dominion status, 
would all be more remote in their modern form than even the 
great achievements of the age in the League of Nations and 
the Court of International Justice. The greater is more 
comprehensible in its generality than the manifold details 
which have grown together and work together in each 
national state. 

That each individual in these toiling and bustling multi- 
tudes should in theory at least have an equal share in the 
government of the state ; how this had come about and how 
it worked in practice—these would be problems of extreme 
interest to the many ancient students of ancient constitutions. 
In itself not so wonderful as the triumphs of science, it is 
just as characteristic and just as unique a feature of our 
days, and would occasion more intelligent remark to a critic 
from the past, for it is a thing he might quite well have 
theorised about and given up as unattainable. For until 
our modern times, self-governing republics, states in which 
political power was in theory divided equally among all the 
citizens, were of small extent, states in which the citizens 
could all assemble in one place, some agora or meadow, and 
give their decision on questions affecting the commonweal. 
To us there is no such limit of assembly ; however large our 
state might become, we should in these days treat it as 
axiomatic that every citizen was to be responsible for the 
acts of his governors, that he should be enabled to pronounce 
upon them and turn them out if necessary, that his interest 
and his consent should be carried down as far as possible 
to every detail. It is a moral and educational even more 
perhaps than a political axiom. Every man and woman is 
to be regarded as an end in himself, with powers to be 
cultivated and rights to be observed equally with every 
other. This is our profession and accepted belief, the creed 
of every contemporary state, without which no politician 
could be saved at the poll. Nor would it be true to treat 
it as a mere pretence; it is the honest belief of the great 
majority, and every government takes some steps to make 
it more effective in practice. To many people these demo- 
cratic maxims are the supreme object of public endeavour ; 
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so far as they are not realised in practice, they would have us 
bend all our energies to remedy the failing. So it was with 
the female suffragists before the war; so it is now with many 
critics of the League of Nations. Here, then, we reach 
another outstanding feature of the age in which we live, 
for no one could pretend to find the parallel to this belief 
or this endeavour in any earlier age in the world’s history. 

It will lead us further to follow the democratic clue on 
its moral and educational side than on the political; for 
we are all moral agents, though many of us are defective 
in our knowledge or active interest in politics. 

The moral track is the widest, and into that all the paths 
converge which lead either from primitive times or classical 
antiquity, or, most important of all, from Christianity and 
the Middle Ages. From whatever source we may trace the 
origins, wherever in past thinking we may see a glimmer of 
the truth, there can be no doubt that it was in our own days 
that it was first explicitly announced, and first made a leading 
principle of public and private action ; and its first and most 
compelling prophet was Immanuel Kant. Every human 
being an end in himself, and everyone with equal rights to 
moral, legal, and intellectual consideration. The age which 
has first grasped that simple but tremendous truth and 
begun to apply it, has reason to be proud, if not of its 
achievement, yet surely of its responsibility. 

Clearly it is on the moral and educational side that the 
task looms largest. We are committed to maintaining— 
unless we deny Kant’s premise—that there is no reason why 
the person doing the simplest and least remunerated work 
should not enjoy the full inheritance of the race, should not 
be all a man, with the same general knowledge, the same 
outlook on the world, the same capacity for enjoyment as 
the most favoured in the past. Nay more: that the whole 
of society will flourish and advance only in proportion to 
the degree in which that abstract proposition becomes a 
realised fact. Conviction, still less lip-service, is not enough : 
everyone must do his part to bring into being what is accepted 
as the ideal. 

But our business here is not to exhort, but to disentangle 
and put into prominence the salient features of the age in 
which we live. Is this a true diagnosis? let us ask. Does the 
current opinion endorse this view, or is it the futile dream 
of a few scattered visionaries? The answer cannot be in 
doubt. The whole of those who call themselves, in various 
countries and with various shades of meaning, Socialists, 
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or in our own land, members of the Labour Party, would 
treat our proposition as a commonplace. Those who prefer 
some other political banner would not on this abstract 
question join issue with the Socialists; they would rather 
agree in doing homage to the ideal, but point out that it 
would be extremely difficult and expensive, in fact quite 
impossible, to carry out immediately, universally, and at 
the fiat and cost of the state. There would be no public or 
collective denial, though many would scout the idea in the 
privacy of their chamber or the bottom of their hearts. 
Is that not the history of all great new ideas, especially when 
they affect the pride, the pockets, or the indolence of those in 
possession ? 

We take it, then, our age is committed to this social 
and educational ideal, which would be commonly, but quite 
incorrectly, called ‘‘ democratic.’ Incorrectly, because it 
suggests a particular form of government, while we are really 
concerned with a personal and social ideal. It would be better 
described as Universalist or Humane, or even, though that 
again would have misleading suggestions, as Equalitarian. 
We will follow here the educational thread, and see if that 
does not lead us to still deeper implications in the thought 
of our age, things still more remote from the experience of 
those critics from the past whom we left studying the 
intricacies of representative government. The educational 
ideal, accepted at least by most of those who have tried to 
face all the facts, and which fits in best with the moral and 
social canons which we have just described, is entirely an 
offshoot of the evolutionary philosophy of the nineteenth 
century. Even Kant cannot supply it, though it seems now 
irresistible to those who have passed through the philosophical 
and historical transformation of the last century. If, as we 
now believe, the present is but the embodiment or summing 
up of the past, if every living creature has passed through 
in its lifetime the main stages of the biological history of its 
species, then a full and natural education would be a continu- 
ation of that prenatal stage. The most complete and best 
equipped man will be he who in his education has passed 
through most of the formative experience of the race. He 
will have shared in the struggles of the primitives and 
tasted the joys of their inventions. He will see how Nature 
has unfolded her page first to the Greeks and then to the 
men of the Renaissance. He willstudy the art of government 
among the Romans as well as, even before he comes to, the 
building of his own national state. He will trace the esthetic 
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sense and enjoy the artistic creations of paleolithic men, 
and Chinese as well as Greeks and moderns. Such is in 
brief and with all the modifications due to practical 
necessities, the sort of education dictated by the ideal of 
putting every citizen at the level attained by the best of 
the past. And this is what we must mean by a universal 
education on humane lines. But though universal, it does not 
mean uniform. Man’s achievements in the past are rich 
and varied enough to create in those who absorb them an 
infinite individuality within the bounds of a common 
humanity. This is so much the case that the ideal appears 
to many thinkers the development of a full and diverse 
personality, at the same time that it is demonstrably, as we 
have seen, the entry of the individual into the common 
heritage of the race. 

In this as in so many, even in most, of the profoundest 
problems of life, we find ourselves in the end engaged in 
reconciling apparent contradictions. 

The moral question raised by the humanitarian ideal of 
the age led us direct to education, and education has plunged 
us into the depths of philosophy. But let us take care to 
keep our feet. We are not exploring these depths in a 
philosophic spirit, but pointing out, merely as critics of 
contemporary history, that our age is the scene of a con- 
junction of a number of remarkable developments in human 
thought and life. If each of these is new and unique, how 
great must be the crisis when all converge ! 

The question of education led us to see that the complete 
being in the present is one who best embodies all the earlier 
phases and achievements of his race in the past. Note two 
things here. The first is a point to which we shall refer 
again before the end: each man becomes, according to his 
capacity, a microcosm of the race, not a microcosm in the 
mystical, medizeval sense of summing up all the elements 
and all the constellations in his own person, but in the 
biological and svciological sense of representing the race 
with all the struggles and all the strength and hopes that 
have led to its triumph. Humanity must be realised in 
more and more perfect men. But this view of education 
has a further implication which brings into prominence 
another leading feature of the age. It is a scheme of 
education based on history, and history has become in our 
time, and in a new and much fuller sense, the basis both of 
education and of thought. In education, history, in the 
sense which we have suggested, is the only basis alternative 
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to the purely utilitarian ideal of fitting the individual for his 
work in life. This latter ideal, which finds favour only in 
business circles of the more materialist type, would become 
narrower and narrower as business and industry became 
more and more specialised. We have not thought it worth 
serious consideration here, as it is neither generally accepted 
nor typical of the age. History in the wide sense is the only 
alternative basis, and it chimes in well with the position 
which history is increasingly taking in the general thought of 
mankind. 

We noticed at starting that it was due to the spread of 
science in modern times that industry had been organised 
on a large scale and the world knit up as one. This was the 
first superficial aspect of the new order which would have 
struck our critic from the past, and he would have penetrated 
far enough to find that there was a mass of organised know- 
ledge slowly acquired and carefully built up behind the 
mechanical organisation and sustaining it. More than this: 
it is the strongest spiritual or intellectual link between all 
the men and nations co-existing in the world at the same 
time. In this they are all at one—EKast and West, French 
and Germans, Greeks and Turks. But above the world of 
particular scientific truths there has appeared still more 
recently in our own days a higher synthesis; science is 
finding its completion in history. 

In what sense is this the case ? How in our days have 
science and history come together in a new union which 
must appear from the philosophical point of view the most 
critical advance in this critical age? It is a great and many- 
sided question on which many books are being written ; ! 
we can only touch on it here as it fits into our previous 
argument and brings the growth of science in line with the 
forward movement of society as a whole. 

Human thought and life are a constantly moving and 
growing thing; nothing that we now achieve seems to us 
final, and the very essence of life is change. But to the first 
discoverers in science their results appeared so marvellous 
and their applications so immediate and infallible, that it 
was no wonder that they felt that they had penetrated to the 
inmost nature of things, and had laid bare truths that would 
last unaltered to the end of time. The capital instance 
is the Cartesian-Newtonian construction of the Universe, 
which was the chef-d’ euvre of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
. 1 See especially R. G. Collingwood, Speculum Mentis, Oxford University 

ress, 
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centuries. Einstein has shown that even this great work was 
not final, that Newton must suffer change in order to take 
his place in a growing fabric of truth. But the new spirit 
in science goes much further than this: in all branches men 
are now concerned to trace the history of things, the steps 
by which they have come to be what they now are. It is 
in this comprehensive sense that we are now entering into the 
reign of history. The heavens, which were to the ancients 
the type of the eternal and unchanged, are now known to be 
the scene of the most fundamental and pervasive change : 
we study the evolution of worlds. And biology, which 
started as a presentation of the characteristics and mode of 
life of animate things, is now the unending story of how 
one form of life has evolved from another in the ages; it 
has become dynamical instead of static; and this is the 
essence of history. It is easy to see the vital connection 
between this new point of view and the general social order. 
We are all of us parts of an infinite connected being or order, 
united not only, or even mainly, with other beings now alive, 
but with an unending series, eluding our vision as much in 
its beginnings as in its ultimate goal, the supreme fact from 
which we must argue, and to which we owe all and give all 
that we are. As soon as this dawns upon the mind, we are 
transported to a new plane of being in which our individual 
littleness, less now than ever in one aspect, gains immeasur- 
able greatness in another, and we realise that “ continuity, 
not solidarity, must be the great moving force of man’s 
destinies in the new age ; for the present is but a vague and 
fleeting span which fills the interval between two immensities 
of duration, and binds them one to the other.” 

' Here we have, what in our view is the supreme change 
in thought, gained in the nineteenth century, one which far 
surpasses the powers of appreciation of any critic of an earlier 
day, because it brings together so many trains of thought 
in science and history as well as philosophy, which were 
converging during the last century, and have definitely come 
together in our own. To give a name from each of the great 
thinking nations of the West, we would select as most 
influential in the change—Kant, Comte, Darwin, and Croce; 
or, to trace the final result to its sources in great movements, 
we may see the union of biological evolution with social 
humanitarianism clinched and made definite by the doctrine 
of relativity. 

But all this will seem to many people a somewhat point- 
less confusion of various new ideas, of quite distinct origin, 
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not having among them any quality which should elevate 
the age we live in to a pedestal above other ages in the past. 
Many will hold with William Blake that “‘ The ages are all 
equal, but genius is always above its age.” We must 
therefore return for a moment to our original purpose and 
make a few distinctions. We are not attempting to prove 
that the men now alive form a specially gifted or virtuous 
set, exalted above all other generations. Nor do we claim 
that to this one generation, composed mainly of very 
ordinary people, far worse than they should be, is due the 
eredit for those advances in thought of which we have 
been speaking. On the contrary, our thesis is that great 
thoughts, in fact all thoughts, are the fruit of all time, and 
that we, like every other generation, are beneficiaries of the 
past. But we would at the same time maintain, in opposition 
to the judgment of Blake, that all the ages are not equal— 
in any sense in which we can apply a standard of measure- 
ment—and that, far from equal, some ages stand out among 
the rest, resplendent with a special light, as being those 
points in the human story where a crucial step has been 
taken, a threatening difficulty surmounted, a new height 
attained. This was the case—to take only .one or two un- 
questionable examples—when, through the active life and 
intercourse on the Ionian coast, Greek science leapt forth 
in the sixth century B.c. It was the case again when in the 
second century a.D. the Roman world came to peace under 
the best of their emperors, and Christianity and Stoicism 
were enabled to spread "the first gospel of human brother- 
hood. It was surely the case when science, art, and discovery 
burst out afresh in the sixteenth century, and a New World 
was added to the Old. Now, if it be admitted that there 
were turning-points in past history, why should we be debarred 
from seeking one in our own ? 

Our argument has striven in this direction. We have 
advanced from point to point, starting from the most obvious 
external things, and finding confirmation in the deeper 
strata of thought for our belief that the present is one of 
these great turning-points in the history of mankind. We 
may hold this belief without arrogance, for the present is 
but the meeting-place of the waters of the past ; we cannot 
hold the belief without solemnity and exultation and a 
special dedication of ourselves ; for, however great the trust 
we have received, it cannot flourish without our own con- 
tinued efforts and our hope. 

To many of us the League of Nations will seem to answer 
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all these aspirations, and be in itself the symbol and glory 
of an epoch. Clearly it embodies in institutional form 
much of the new spirit which we have been describing, and 
it will command the heartiest support of those who are 
attuning their minds to the idea of a world-order of pro- 
gressive man. But we must beware of identifying a new 
mode of thought, a new outlook on the world, with the 
fortunes of any one institution. Humanity is infinitely 
greater than any of the organs which it fashions to express 
its will, and even were the present League to founder through 
misdirection or want of support, the permanent forces 
making for progress, the marks of the age as we discern 
them, would continue to function as before. To friends of the 
League this should give confidence and not uneasiness: they 
are working with the spirit of the age, and should Mr Wilson’s 
League disappear, something with a similar purpose would 
speedily arise. A united world must have some common 
organ, perhaps many, to doits work and formulate its thoughts. 
In the world of science there were before the war more 
international societies, on a more comprehensive basis, 
doing this theoretical work than there are now. In this 
matter we are slowly winning our way back to a state of more 
complete co-operation between the nations. 

But just as it is the will of the nations which makes the 
League of Nations work, so it is the will or collective mind 
of mankind which is the larger and determining fact of which 
we have to take account behind these partial and imperfect 
manifestations. 

We saw this force of mind shown to the first superficial 
glance at the mechanical unification of the world. It was 
inexplicable except for the work of Galileo and his successors, 
and their work and thought was itself the end as well as the 
beginning of a secular process. 

This material and mechanical knitting up is in our day 
far closer than it ever was. We listen in every evening to 
New York, and have established contact with the antipodes. 
But this by itself is of small spiritual value, unless we realise 
the common thought which it implies. The marvel is now 
at its height, but the common mind and unity of purpose 
have still to be built up by the League of Nations and all 
the other unifying instruments which override the barriers 
of language and tariffs and differences of national outlook 
and temper. 

Above all, in this common mind, let us remember that 
there are two elements of unequal value—the element of 
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solidarity in the present, the element of continuity with the 
past ; the latter goes further and deeper, and is surer and more 
abiding in its effects. For this reason in our survey we led 
up from those facts of solidarity which first strike the eye, 
to the historical or evolutionary aspect which is the more 
profound. To see the past in the present demands a 
stronger intellectual effort, a keener eye of faith, than to 
realise the mutual interdependence of the present world. 
Each branch of science or of art, or any other human activity, 
is a mighty growth in which a myriad individual workers 
have co-operated in time as well as space. To grasp this 
fully enlarges the mind far more than the conference of living 
workers, important as that must always be; it gives us 
depth as well as breadth, depth which the gods approve. 
That this conception, with all that it imports, has been 
achieved in the present age, we would put first among its 
titles to distinction. Through this our being touches the 
infinite. By this path each one of us attains some share of 
Universal Life, and by his forward-looking action enables 
that life to be fuller and more widely shared. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


LONDON. 





TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF LABOUR. 


Proressor J. W. SCOTT. 


WuatTeEvER other differences there may be between our civilisa- 
tion and those which have gone before, there is probably at 
least this: that ours is unique in the degree to which it has 
been exercised about its own chances of immortality. None 
before us had either the historical sense or the historical 
materials to feed such a reflection. None could look back 
upon a whole procession of civilisations as we can, note sadly 
regarding all of them, 


How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour and went his way, 


and wonder when its own turn was coming. 

That vision has been granted to us. And the comparisons 
we can make are disturbing. We are not near enough to any 
of our predecessors to inspect the causes of its passing as we 
should like to. But ours is an urban civilisation ; and despite 
the shortness of our view we can discern enough to give force 
to the thought that perhaps every urban civilisation is by its 
very nature parasitic, and bleeds to death the thing it lives 
upon. That thought is with us. It is perhaps never very 
far from our deeper social thinking. And it is hard to meet. 
I do not flatter myself that I can meet it. But I believe there 
is material for a counter-reflection, and material that is solid. 
Let me pursue for a moment the thought which I want to 
counter. 

There is a point of view from which every urban civilisa- 
tion can be seen, in the last analysis, to be something depend- 
ing from a support; and its decline and fall to be almost 
simple gravity. The support is always another civilisation, 
one of a different sort, not urban but rural, consisting of great 
numbers of more or less simple folk, spread across great 
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stretches of space, and finding their scant and frugal susten- 
ance by clinging hard on the very breasts of Nature. The 
pendant civilisation is for ever enticing these clingers away, 
sucking them down as it were, and in so doing hastening 
the moment when the last of them shall lose their grip and 
the whole go with a crash to the abyss. A swollen pendant 
hanging on to a great, natural folk-life, and able to maintain 
itself only while these roots still hold—such, it would seem, 
has been every great civilisation since the world began; and 
we ourselves are only surviving through so much of these 
roots as are still left to us. What are we to say? Can this 
parasitism be overcome ? Is it conceivably within the power 
of man to make the pendant do its own clinging ? 

At first view the chances are thin enough. No visible 
present tendency points that way. From the civilisation 
which now swirls around us, no notion seems more removed 
than stability. The system is suggestive only of something 
running that must rapidly run down; something burning 
that must soon burn out. The same, apparently, holds with 
regard to civilisation historically viewed. One seems to get 
permanence only as one moves from it; and to get most at 
the furthest remove. It would appear in the last resort as 
though the only “ civilisations ”’ which have ever been stable 
in the sense of being rightly settled and safe, or even rightly 
happy, are those which, planted deep in Nature’s heart, have 
lived just with her life ; maintaining unbroken organic union 
with the wide all-nourishing Earth below, and possibly also with 
the mysterious cireumambient life of a world-unseen above. 

Such is, perhaps, the most general possible way of stating 
the social situation in which we find ourselves, upon its 
shadowed side. If there are readers—and one cannot doubt 
there are many—whose thought tends to run in grooves 
like this, it will be to them that an article which appeared in 
the January number of this Journal under the title ‘“‘ Brown 
Furrows”’ ! has come home with its fullest measure of power. 
More of necessity, almost, than of choice I am making its 
haunting words the point of departure for what I have to say 
here; roughly riding down, meanwhile, the rising fear of 
appearing to tramp in with rude intrusive feet upon thoughts 
which to others, doubtless, besides myself have seemed almost 
to cry out to be left undisturbed in their beauty. But I do this 
not in any desire to change anything or weaken anything, least 
of all to raise any wordy disputes about anything, but simply 
because not far beneath the lovely surface of all that mystic 

1 By James Campbell of Barbreck. 
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piece of writing there seems to be an attitude, a construction 
of things, a message; one which bears on the problem before 
us; and one which appears, while possessing just enough truth 
to make us think, to leave just enough room to let us hope. 

For so long as man is built for hope we are bound—we 
cannot escape it—to ask, Where lies the place of hope ? for 
our social difficulties as a whole. The surmise I am seeking 
to voice in this article is that we may locate that place. If 
we observe well, we may first draw a wide ring round it; 
then, within that ring, place a narrower circle; and finally, 
scrutinising that again, detect within it almost the very spot 
where the work ought to begin. 

I say, the work. For at the outset I hazard this: that 
wherever else hope may lie for us, it lies at least in Labour. 
If we have any expectation that a way of advance is to dis- 
close itself to our anxious gaze at all—of advance towards a 
new era of settled civilised progress—it is safe to cast those 
expectations in the direction rather of a Labour we must 
consent to undertake than of a miracle we can wait for. I 
am encouraged to stress this, not merely because it has been 
stressed so ably lately in the pages of this Journal, but 
because there seems to be some risk at the moment of our 
being beguiled into an easier way of thinking; into thinking 
that a great deal may be done for the present sickness of our 
social organism without much labour. I have in view quite 
concrete proposals. If all were true that is sometimes 
believed—for example, concerning schemes of currency reform 
and the possibilities they hold of setting our civilisation on its 
feet—then it would appear that there is only a dexterous 
stroke between us and our salvation. I do not wish to slip 
into dogmatism here, and to say that this approach to the 
social problem is incapable of bearing fruit. Far be it from 
me to say so; for there are few things at the moment which 
I consider better worth study. For aught that I—or, I am 
persuaded, anyone—can say, there may be some undiscovered 
simple economic recipe just waiting to be put into operation 
for the whole running of the industrial system to be rendered 
definitely more smooth and sweet. But I think we may be 
sure that the main citadel will not yield to an assault of this 
order, however some of the outworks may. Even in the 
highly improbable event of our being able to stop unemploy- 
ment, for example, by some such measure, the likelihood is 
that we could still not be absolved from an inevitable need of 
new labour, not hitherto undertaken, if we are ultimately to 
go forward and live, and not go backward and die. 
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But if our salvation is to lie in Labour, the question 
next arising is, What must we labour at? For it is com- 
paratively easy to draw this outer ring around our place of 
hope, and say in so many words that hope lies in work. A 
most distressing lack of specification is the very fault from 
which all the great gospellers of work have suffered, from 
Carlyle down. And it is great gain to have had the Labour 
we want described to us explicitly in these pages lately, as 
that Labour which keeps both body and soul. We had not 
thought of that, though we may imagine we had. We had 
not really thought of our age as specially in need of Labour 
to feed the soul, but only as in want of Leisure for that pur- 
pose. Herewith, as I am viewing things, is the inner ring 
drawn; herewith is the kind of work specified within the 
general prescription of work. But I judge that even after 
having drawn this inner circle, or had it drawn for us, we must 
assiduously seek within it again for further specification, 
for something still more definite and tangible, if we are to 
meet the mood which it is most of all important that we 
should be able to meet. 

For let us not mistake. A new mood has for some time 
been knocking at the gates; a beautiful one. The one clear 
glory of our time is the existence all round us of a great white 
army of men of good-will, who are ready for anything, and 
are only waiting to be told what to do. We must meet that 
mood. We must have some answer to give those people. 
And I believe that one is possible. It runs thus: Help us 
to get to the Earth before the storm breaks. That, I believe, 
is the place of hope. Moreover, if we take the proper 
route, I believe it just possible that we should get there. 

It will not be any cheap or easy step which will bring us 
into line with that ancient social order, which was in and on 
and of the Earth, which lay on Nature’s heart and lived just 
with her life. That order of things is too far away from all 
that is modern for the modern spirit ever easily to take a 
leaf out of its book, or incorporate the secret of its power 
into the texture of its own existence. Wherein, let us ask, 
lay the secret of that ancient order’s power? Why was it 
strong? But, first, let us recall the manner of thing it was. 
And for this we shall not do better than look at the following 
passage quietly, and listen as we read : 


‘“In some of those serene pictures of the early 
Flemish painters, where the Madonna sits in the fore- 
ground on a jewelled throne, you may see below her 
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windows a stretch of well-tilled and divided fields, then 
a winding river, and beyond that a walled town, with 
little red soldiers holding lances on the battlements ; 
and beyond that again a vista of green hills, and 
shepherds feeding their flocks in sunshine, which is 
tempered and gently diffused by the presence of the 
Mother and Child. Here we have a true image of 
thirteenth-century Christian civilisation.” 


But if a true, it is also a disconcerting image. What is 
disconcerting is not the thought that we are so far removed 
from it all; but that in being removed from it we are removed 
from the world. For this is the world! This is an order of 
things neither thirteenth-century specially, nor even specially 
Christian. 


‘* Even if you remove the Madonna and her throne, and 
let the light of them fade into the common day, you have 
still the vision and impression of all the great civilisations 
of the past, in China, in India, in Greece, and Rome.” 


And the presupposition of all their being was this plying 
of the crafts and pursuits of the Earth, which went on beneath 
them. 


‘“‘ These alike have their fount and origin in Agri- 
culture for food and Shepherding for raiment; and 
throughout their existence, however comniercial they 
may become in the course of ages or of years, these two 
stupendous Creative and Productive powers stand on 
either side of them, the earliest and most sacred of all 
occupations, and uphold them even in their downfall.” 


And the root and prop of the whole order is ‘* the home- 
supported small-holder, crofter, peasant, . . . primarily a tiller 
of the ground, but also a keeper of sheep and of goats.” 

But whence the power of this type of thing? Why 
does it last? It lasts, I take it, because here man’s work 
still supports his soul; or, to be more literal, supports all 
there is in him, as yet, of body or of soul, to support. Anda 
man’s work must again be got to support him. His work 
must become a frame for his life again, or there is no future. 
This, I take it, is that Philosophy of Labour which must be 
got into our bones, if social and economic survival is to be 
our portion. 

And the reason it is not cheap or easy is that we must 
not only find some soul-preserving Labour again, but we must 
find it in the same place. So, at least, some hold. And 
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among them are those the very ring of whose voice compels 
us to hearken. We must get back beside those whose life 
has not yet left the great main highway of the world. We 
must re-effect our contacts with the soil. 

And I do not think they are exactly ringing down the 
curtain on our civilisation who say so; not even if “‘ the 
happy unity of life and labour in the precise form it once 
had in Highland glens and English villages ’’ be as far away 
as most of us, in company with Dr Jacks, believe it to be. 
I agree, of course, that that is gone. The rural past belongs 
irrevocably to the past. 


‘* So far as human foresight can penetrate the future, 
there is no prospect that our vast urban populations 
will ever return to shepherding and agriculture. Before 
that could happen half of them would have to be wiped 
out, and the remaining half would have to forget that 
such places as London or New York ever existed.” ! 


And yet, throughout the whole orchestration of Mr Campbell’s 
great pastoral, I seem to hear just one clear call ringing—it is 
the Earth we must get to. And to me it is final. If we are 
to do the duty that lies nearest us, then there lies our next 
task. Only if, in some way or sense, the lost communications 
with the Earth can be re-established, can we hope to keep 
Dr Jacks’s forward-looking attitude. What we have to 
undertake, to state it exactly, is the labour of reinstating the 
Labour which keeps both body and soul. And here is the 
place it begins. It begins in whatever is necessary to root 
our industrial civilisation again in the Earth. 

And it can be begun. No magic will ever restore the 
glens and the hillside, the sheep and the peats and the 
brownies; at least, not for the hordes of Pittsburg and 
Sheffield. That is why we must discard the quest for the 
“ wonder-working formula,” so long as those men are our 
problem. As Dr Jacks has said— 


‘““The only question worth entertaining in a matter 
so portentously difficult, is whether a line of endeavour 
can be discovered where patience and daring, applied 
on a great scale, with intense concentration and un- 
shaken pertinacity, have a reasonable chance of achieving 
results that are worth striving for and worth suffering 
for—but never without the possibility excluded, that 
* gulfs may wash us down’ at the last.” 


1 Dr L. P. Jacks in the Hibbert Journal for January 1925. 
Vou. XXIII.—No. 4 22 
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And I even make no doubt, as regards our brothers of 
Sheffield and Pittsburg, that they are in the danger-zone, 
if not already in the wash of the gulf, some of them, and well 
down. But though urgent in the last degree, their case is 
not desperate. I believe they can be got a footing. A 
bridge between Labour and the Culture of the Soul is still 
buildable, even for them, if we have the faith and the decision 
to use just the same old materials which spanned the gap 
before, and adapt them to our purposes. Three words 
contain the key to the whole stupendous affair: houses, 
education, and transport. The whole pressure of our 
situation bids us take the industrial millions now pinioned 
amid bricks and asphalt, uproot them, and with a strong 
hand scatter them along the country roads. And with these 
keys it happens that we can. It just so happens, in this 
day of Heaven’s grace, that the moral command to do this 
thing is no whit more clear than the economic invitation. 
We only need to be made to feel the full blast of the necessity 
for it, and we have the power. We have the power to get 
them out, every family of them, from the tenements where 
they are wilting, into cottages with the air about them, and 
give them each perpetual security-of-use of a piece of land up 
to an acre in extent, whereon for the industrial working man 
to be again, at least during two-thirds of every day of his life, 
that version of ‘“‘ the home-supported small-holder, crofter, 
peasant,” which education in modern agricultural-horticul- 
tural-domestic science can make him to be. Some of us have 
been calling such a man a Homecrofter, but the name is no 
matter. Important is only the point, that the whole thing 
is now as economically feasible as it is morally imperative.! 
Such version of this ‘“‘ home-supported small-holder, 
crofter, peasant,” I have said, “as modern science and 
education can make him to be.” I contemplate, here, 
strictly modern conditions. I contemplate leaving the 
man still an industrial worker, and acquainted with grime 
in Pittsburg or Sheffield. I cannot dwell here on how this 
settling of industrial workers in garden-homes can be got 
to pay. I shall only say this; that mass-produced houses 


1 We only need to get our experts down to it ; and they never started 
upon a more hopeful piece of research. See City Homes on Country Lanes, 
by William E. Smythe (Macmillan & Co.). 

2 For details, I may be permitted to refer to my small booklet, Un- 
employment—A Suggested Policy (A. & C. Black). As to practice, I am told 
they are doing Homecrofting in the Surrey Garden Village Trust’s place, at 
Addington, Surrey ; and I would refer anyone interested there. 
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and reasonably priced land can bring a home-acre within 
the reach of a working-man’s purse if he (a) has a garden 
to help him with his instalments, (b) has as much time in 
which to pay as the Surrey Garden Village Trust, e.g., allow, 
and (c) is master of that garden. I can only dwell on the 
question how that mastery is to be secured, how the agri- 
cultural-horticultural-domestic teaching is to be done, on 
the “‘ great scale’ that is required to root industry on the 
soil and make the industrial worker a soil-tiller and thus 
a self-feeder, and thus beyond the blasts of hunger in the 
event of unemployment, civil commotion or war. I fully 
realise how long the way is, and how subtle and elusive is 
the spirit we have to recapture if the mastery of the bit of 
soil is to be a real thing and widespread. It is not a mere 
matter of devising the means whereby an intelligent man 
could create food for his family, from half an acre of soil, in 
his off time, for the year round. That, with science at our 
backs, is an altogether hopeful and fascinatingly attractive 
enterprise. But we have to initiate no less than some- 
thing that has it in it to spread, and as it spreads meta- 
morphose the “ gradgrinding” system. Now the feature 
of the present social system which separates it from one in 
which the link between Work and Soul should obtain is not, 
I perfectly agree, ‘“‘ these wranglings”’ which go on in it; 
not “these political factions, these graspings after money 
and power, these mechanical inventions and mercantile 
enterprises, these social uprisings,” which are one and all 
“as old as the hills.” The loss on our part which the present 
system marks, is deeper, and harder to retrieve. It is ‘‘ that 
we have denied the wholesome formative energy coming into 
hand and soul through the cultivated earth, and have rejected 
the life-current of health belonging to every separate creature, 
radiating from friendly plant and animal, and most power- 
fully from our fellow-men working upon the ground.” 
That is what we have to recapture ; that subtle, impalpable, 
health-giving current of spirit, which rises in response to 
love only. That, if we are to have it again, must grow. 
Nothing, not even science, can fabricate it. 

I would not minimise the difficulty. Yes, it has to re- 
grow. New growth has to come up again from the roots. 
And in the breasts of thousands of those who must be saved, 
the roots themselves are gone clean dead. The indispensable 
rudimentary love for Mother-Earth is just not there. But, 
quite simply, when I suggested this as our place of hope, I 
was not thinking of them. Nor was I thinking, primarily, 
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of the tens of thousands more in whom that love has only 
gone under, and is assuredly not dead. I was thinking of 
the children. Universally in them, I think, a great deal of 
the original relationship with Nature could be reawakened. 
I think it could, for reasons both philosophic and economic. 
And I should like to explain these briefly. 

Philosophically, I start with Mr Campbell, from the 
fundamental conviction “that nothing can possibly exist 
in our minds which did not enter them by the guarded doors 
of the five senses. In other words, God creates us, and makes 
us creators, by the things we see, and handle, and taste, and 
hear, and smell in this world.” And I would fain see a “ save 
the children’ campaign started, could it only be rightly 
understood what in them was to be saved. The aim should 
be to take the country’s children, in all their thousands, and 
place them where the old objects could make again the old 
connections with the ancestral tastes. It could be simply 
done. And lest I should seem to be speaking in the air I shall 
venture to outline how any Education Committee or other 
authority could essay to awaken Nature’s heritage in the 
children under its care. Let it simply proceed to lay hold of 
some tolerable hundred-acre farm within a few miles of a 
city boundary, divide it into a hundred separate acres and 
put two roomy pavilions up, one for the girls and one for the 
boys. Let a general organiser take the whole in hand. Let 
him have as assistants expert Homecrofter-supervisors who 
have at their finger-tips the whole science of so cultivating an 
acre of ground, in respect both to its direct and indirect 
products, as to supply the wants of the invisible family-of- 
six who are imagined to live there—to supply them in such 
fashion as to keep hunger from their door for the year round. 
There is nothing in the devoting of each higher-form pupil’s 
time, up to the extent of one whole week in three, to this task, 
which would even seriously interfere with existing school 
arrangements. Will it weary the reader if I detail it roughly ? 
It would run somewhat thus. These Homecrofter-supervisors 
would have charge of the working of the hundred acres. 
Every Monday morning one particular given third of the 
teachers of higher-form classes in the town would bring their 
charges out to this hundred-acre Homecroft-training-ground, 
to the appropriate pavilion ; and, five minutes later, coats off 
and overalls donned, scatter them for the day, every platoon 
of five to its own acre, there to help the supervisor with what- 
ever he is at, and learn food-production till nightfall; after 
which a general return to the pavilions, and home. Repeat 
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this the next day, and for a week of days. The body may 
then return to the city schools for a fortnight, two other 
similar bodies being put through this same regime during the 
two intervening weeks ; after which the first contingent come 
back once more to the ground, to see what Nature and their 
neighbours have been doing with their handiwork in the 
meantime. With such a rotation-system, the Nature lessons 
“ sinking in”? while school lessons were going on, and school 
lessons ** sinking in ”’ while they were handling hoe and spade, 
would two years of training in the practical science of fighting 
Hunger do any harm to children’s schooling as we at present 
conceive it, even if there were as yet no cottages waiting along 
the country roads against the time when those same pupils, 
turned industrial workers, should arrive at married estate, 
and go in and do the thing in earnest, and rear their own 
children in the way of it ? 

And great, long, toilsome road as lies between us and any 
such spreading out of the people who man our industries on 
the land, so that each industrial worker’s family shall stand 
solid on its own feet, the times are favourable to it. This is 
the economic argument. Not here only, but everywhere, 
there is the sense of something astir. Nature is seeking her 
children again. There is a yearning for the soil. The 
rumour of it comes from California, from Ohio, from India 
and Austria and Germany, and from spot after spot in our 
own green country. ‘True, there is not a great deal of talk. 
But there needs be no Babel of voices. More eloquent than 
all speaking, the actual earth is being touched and turned. 
There is a world-movement. With our own eyes we may 
almost see the great tide setting. ' From out any railway- 
carriage window, around any industrial centre in this land, 
we may notice how, long immured, the town dweller has 
visibly crept out in his little tens and twenties and begun 
cultivating the soil; sometimes to persevere and sometimes 
to give it up, but always to leave some of it going on. And 
it is repeated from Austria, it is repeated from France, it 
is repeated from America. Industrialism is fully ripe, not 
for the grave, but for a metamorphosis. And this is the 
deepest basis, it seems to me, on which optimism for the 
present age can be founded. We are not parasitic, or need 
not be. Our pendant civilisation can do its own clinging—is 
learning to do it. Our industries can be outspread, by 
modern transport reinforced by modern education, over the 
Earth, to draw a perennial life from its ancient springs. 
There is no need that ephemerality and high civilisation 
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should go together, if such civilisation makes use of its powers 
to counteract that ephemerality. 

Grant, then, the whole depressing historical argument for 
ephemerality. Grant that civilisation comes in waves. 
Grant that in all previous historical cases the rule has been 
for the wave merely to rise to a certain height and then curl 
and break and fall. May not a great deal still depend on how 
high it rises before the curl begins? Are not previous 
civilisations possibly only so many successive attempts at a 
barrier, which one or another is bound to surmount at the 
last ? 

We have seen the salmon in the autumn leaping from a 
pool. The strongest leap of the strongest swimmer is of 
limited momentum, and clearly must reach a point where 
its force is spent and it falls back and is washed down. But 
there is always the off chance that, before that point is reached, 
the adventurer may have mounted the rapids and gained the 
calm of the upper waters where he longs to be. We may take 
the adventure of civilisation similarly. High as the Roman 
one rose, which was the last before ours, ours has risen 
incomparably higher. It is surely permissible to surmise 
that if we can but put due energy into the last bit of the leap, 
and can see where to apply our energy, the wave may rise 
just high enough to clear the barrier and launch the world on 
a new adventure at a higher level. It becomes daily more 
plain what the barrier, in our case, is. It is the acclimatising 
of industrialism. Are we going to learn the law laid upon us 
by the new economic order which we brought on ourselves at 
the industrial revolution—in time? It is so simple, after all. 
It is not that we should stop mass production. It is that we 
should keep healthy while we pursue it. And in order to 
keep healthy, but one all-comprehensive duty is required of 
us—we must keep spread out. We cannot do without that 
by any amount of hygiene or any amount of moral teaching. 
We must cease this unseemly piling of human dwellings on 
top of one another—never a necessary consequence of mass 
production in any case, but only an historical accompaniment 
of it—and spread them out; spread them over green fields, 
and see stretches of brown furrows to the back of every row 
of them. And we can do it. 


J. W. SCOTT. 


University CoLitecr, CARDIFF. 
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Ir is perhaps a trite thing to say that one of the most 
interesting facts about education in China is its antiquity. 
It is the only nation possessing a system of education, 
which, if tradition can be trusted, can be traced back in a 
line of unbroken continuity to the time of Abraham. Accord- 
ing to ancient records which, though their historicity may 
be doubted, still have value as the record of traditions, 
there existed in those early times Government Colleges, a 
System of Examinations, and a Board of Education. For 
example, in the classic called The Book of Rites, it is said 
that in the time of Yao, the first of the three Sage Emperors, 
in the twenty-fourth century B.c., there was a Higher School 
in the west suburb of the Imperial capital, and in the city 
itself to the east of the palace a Lower School. In a document 
entitled The Canon of Shun, we learn that in the reign of the 
same Emperor, a triennial examination was held for the 
purpose of ascertaining the merit or demerit of those in 
office, according to the result of which the deserving were 
promoted and the undeserving degraded. In the same 
document we are told that the Emperor, addressing one of 
his ministers, said : 


‘Hsieh, discord still continues among the people, 
and they fail in their observance of the five orders of 
relationship. It is yours, as the Minister of Instruction, 
reverently to set forth the lessons of duty belonging to 
these five orders. Do so with gentleness.” 


And again, addressing another minister, the Emperor said : 


‘“* K’uei, I appoint you to be Director of Music, and 
679 
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so to teach our sons, that the straightforward may yet 
be mild, the gentle may yet be dignified, the strong not 
tyrannical, and the impetuous not arrogant.” 


In these early records three facts may be noted, which 
characterised not only the education of that time, but its 
development all through the forty centuries which have 
since elapsed. The first is the association of learning with 
official life ; the second is the existence side by side of a system 
of education in colleges and of public examinations; the 
third is the ethical content and ideal of that education. It 
may be said that the institutions and methods of administra- 
tion of the period were not necessarily the same as those 
of later times; and, of course, that is true. The nature of 
the examinations is not stated. The duties of the Minister 
of Instruction may have been limited to the arrangement 
for public exhortations concerning the obligations of parents 
and children, and other social relationships. Exhortations 
of this kind were, in fact, given under the auspices of the 
great Manchu Emperor K’anghsi when he issued the famous 
Sacred Edict. But the institutions named were those from 
which modern institutions have been developed. The very 
names of the colleges instituted by the Emperor Yao appeared 
and reappeared as the names of schools and colleges of later 
times, and there is an unbroken line of succession between 
the Ministry of Education and the triennial examinations of his 
day, and the Board of Education with the famous examina- 
tion system, which existed under the Manchu Dynasty little 
more than two decades ago. 

1. The first of these three facts is the Association of 
Learning with Official Life. The triennial examinations 
referred to were not, it seems, for those who were seeking 
office, but for those who were already in office, the reason 
for which was probably that those who received appoint- 
ments were selected from the schools and colleges provided 
by the State. And, as we have just indicated, we do not 
know what the content of those examinations was. The 
examinees may have been, so far as the statement itself 
goes, examined simply as to the character of their administra- 
tion; or they may have also been tested in their literary 
and technical knowledge. That we cannot decide. The fact 
remains that here we have the germ, as it were, of that 
system of examinations for public office which has been one 
of the outstanding features of Chinese history. It is remark- 
able, and the more we think about it, the more remarkable 
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does it appear, that all through this long period it has been 
for the most part true that China’s statesmen have been 
scholars, and, conversely, that the greater part of the most 
famous literature of China has been produced by men in 
public life. Scholarship has been the one avenue to office. 

It is interesting to note that this has in all probability 
contributed to the essentially democratic nature of the 
Chinese people. The road to political power has been by 
way of scholarship, and scholarship has been accessible to 
the son of the peasant. In many villages instances could 
be found in recent times of high officials, such as Provincial 
Governors or Taot’ais, whose relatives, and not distant 
relatives at that, have earned their daily bread as farm- 
labourers in the neighbouring fields. 

Another interesting result to which this fact has contri- 
buted, though it is not by any means the only cause which 
has contributed to that result, is the high esteem in which 
education has been held by the masses of the people. In 
China it has been the ambition of even poor families that 
one of their sons should be a scholar. 

Education in China has great traditions, and not least 
among them is its association with the careers of China’s 
great men. 

2. The second fact indicated in these early records is the 
existence of the System of Education in Colleges side by side 
with that of Public Examinations. The record is of events 
which occurred in the twenty-fourth century B.c., in what 
has been called the semi-legendary period, the dawn of 
history. In the Chou Dynasty, which began in the twelfth 
century B.c., and which is generally ‘recognised as the period 
when we begin to have authentic history, we find a complete 
system of both schools and examinations in operation. In 
this, the earliest stage of development, the school system was 
in the ascendant. Examinations existed for the selection of 
students for admission to the colleges, and after admission, for 
promotion from the lower grades to the higher; but the 
entrance to official life was through those colleges. They 
were selected by certain high officers, prominent among 
whom was the Minister of Instruction, who had exactly the 
same title in Chinese (Sst 7’u) as the minister named in the 
passage I have quoted from the Canon of Shun. The basis of 
selection was ability and character ; and those selected were 
appointed to office in the higher or lower grades of administra- 
tion according to the grade of school or college from which 
they came. 

Vor. X XIII.—No. 4, 22* 
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The system was manifestly based on those of the preced- 
ing dynasties. In a footnote by Dr Legge in his translation 
of the Li Chi, or Book of Rites, he gives an interesting 
summary of these institutions, which illustrates this point. 
In the centre of the capital, he tells us—that is, in the Imperial 
capital, and in the capital of each feudal state—was the 
College of the House of Chou itself. On the north of it was 
the College of Shun (the Sage Emperor who succeeded Yao); 
on the east that of Hsia, the dynasty that followed Shun; 
and on the west that of Shang, the dynasty that immediately 
preceded Chou. The different colleges were used for different 
departments of study. For example, the use of the shield 
and spear in dancing, and of the plume and flute, were taught 
in the eastern college of Hsia; the rules of ceremony were 
taught in the college of Shang; and the books of History in 
the college of Shun; while in the central college of Chou, 
public functions, such as the Emperor’s visit of inspection, 
took place—so that the colleges formed, as it were, the several 
departments of a university. 

Corresponding to this system of colleges there was a system 
of schools throughout the Empire, also named after the pre- 
ceding dynasties. They were graded in three grades, which 
we may call the lower, the middle, and the high schools, and 
were located respectively in villages, in district towns, and in 
the departmental cities of each feudal state. These were 
all schools for boys, who were promoted from the one grade 
to the next by a system of examinations. 

In the same Book of Rites the method of promotion is 
described in detail. 


‘“‘ Orders were given,” it says, “that youths in the 
Departmental or High Schools who were decided upon 
as of promising ability should have their names sent up 
to the Minister of Instruction, when they were called 
‘ select scholars.’ ”’ 


29 


He then, having tested their administrative ability and 
worthiness of character, made a further selection and pro- 
moted the best of them to the University, upon entering which 
they were styled “‘ eminent scholars.” That is, they matricul- 
ated. Having finished their course in the University, they 
were styled “ complete scholars,” or graduates. They were 
now ready for office, and were passed on to other departments 
of State. First— 


“the Grand Director of Music, having fully considered 
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who were the most promising of the ‘ complete scholars, 
reported them to the sovereign, after which they were 
placed on probation under the Minister of War, and called 
‘scholars ready for employment.’ The Minister gave 
discriminating consideration to the scholars thus sub- 
mitted to him, with a view to determine the office for 
which their abilities fitted them. He then reported his 
decisions concerning the best and ablest of them to the 
sovereign for confirmation.” 


In what has been said up to this point, the object has 
been: First, to show how complete and well organised was 
the system of education in the period under consideration, 
from the twelfth to the second century B.c.; and, second, 
to show that during this period the school system rather than 
the examination was in the ascendant. 

It has been claimed that this was the Golden Age of 
education, and that this was due to the fact that the school 
system was not, as in later times, merely a stepping-stone to 
the examinations, but rather the reverse, and that the door 
of entrance to public life was from the college. 

But while recognising the excellences of the education 
system in the ancient times, it must not be supposed that it 
was necessarily widespread. The statements quoted show 
distinctly the direct connection between the schools and public 
life. 'The education was limited to those who aspired to office. 
The ascendancy of the school system, therefore, meant that 
there was a much smaller number of the people affected than 
there was in later times when the examination system was 
in the ascendant. In the latter part also of the Chou period 
the authority of the overlord was very much weakened, the 
small feudal states became to all intents and purposes inde- 
pendent, and with it there was disintegration of the school 
system. 

During the Han Dynasty (from 206 B.c. to a.D. 221) the 
importance of the school and college waned considerably. 
It was possible for candidates to obtain office not only 
through them, but by direct recommendation from the 
administrative officer in their district, generally as the 
result of examination, but sometimes not. This dual method 
of selection was continued in subsequent dynasties, and 
gradually, though the colleges had their periods of revival, 
the road to office came to be limited to the public examinations, 
which were made increasingly stringent and co-ordinated 
into a unified system. The schools were no longer the home 
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of education for its own sake. The result was that they were 
more and more neglected by the place-seekers. Under the 
Manchus this tendency reached its climax. The competitive 
examination became paramount in the education of the 
country. 

The Manchu system, which existed up to twenty years 
ago, included four important examinations. The first of 
these, which followed after a preliminary examination 
answering to our Matriculation, was for the Hsiw T's’ai or 
B.A. degree, and was held in the hsien or county town. The 
second was for the Chit Jén or M.A., and was held in the 
provincial capital. The third, for the Doctorate of Literature, 
or Chin Shih, was held in the capital of the Empire. The 
fourth examination was also held in the capital, the successful 
candidates in which became members of the Imperial Academy, 
the Han-lin Yiian. 

When it is said that the system of examinations was 
paramount, it is not suggested that there were no schools 
or colleges, or that they had no importance. Far from it. 
The great Emperor K’anghsi was not only a patron of 
literature, he encouraged the establishment of schools in 
city and village all over the Empire; and his policy was 
continued with considerable energy by the two Emperors 
who succeeded him: Yung Chéng and Ch’ien Lung. But 
in spite of the efforts of the rulers, the colleges fell more and 
more into decay, for the simple reason that they were not 
necessary as the path to office. The private village schools, 
on the other hand, where candidates for the most part were 
prepared for the examinations, were many of them of very 
high grade along their own lines. The teaching was almost 
invariably individualistic in method, each scholar being 
coached by his master with special reference to the examina- 
tion for which he was entering. 

The examination system was thus an effective instrument 
for promoting education of a certain type, and particularly 
for fostering private schools. It will be remembered that at 
one time the London University was an examining body 
only, and in that capacity achieved such success in promoting 
education, not only in this country but in different parts of 
the Empire, that it came to be in a very real sense the Mother 
of Universities. The examination system in China had a 
similar effect in promoting private schools all over that 
country. On the other hand, it tended to produce a narrow 
and stereotyped form of education, and when it was made 
the end rather than a means to the end, it could not but 
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result in a type of education that, as compared with the 
free atmosphere of the old-time school and college, was 
cramped and stunted in its development. 

8. To return to the ancient statement which has so far 
formed the basis of our investigation, the third fact indicated 
is as to the Content and Ideal of Chinese Education. The 
passage, it is true, pronounced as it is as to the ideal to be 
aimed at, says little as to content. Music, however, is 
specifically mentioned, and the Imperial speaker expatiates 
on its value as a means to the end to be sought. 


‘“* Poetry,” he says, “is the expression of earnest 
thought; singing is the prolonged utterance of that 
expression. The notes accompany that utterance, and 
they are harmonised by the pitch-pipes. In this way 
the eight different kinds of instruments can all be ad- 
justed so that one shall not take from or interfere with 
another, and spirits and men will thereby be brought 
into harmony.” 


In the Chou period, as we saw, education was so far developed 
that there were distinctly recognisable departments. From 
another passage we learn that these departments were 
four, namely, Poetry, History, Ceremony, and Music, the 
first two of which were studied in the winter and summer, 
and the last two in the spring and autumn, the four quarters 
of the year answering to our three school-terms. With one 
or other of these, Dancing, Gymnastics, and Archery were 
associated. 

Early in the Han Dynasty, the subjects of study became 
more exclusively literary, and eventually were confined to 
the Confucian Classics. Here, again, with regard to the 
content of education as well as with regard to those other 
two facts I have mentioned, what we find in the earlier 
stages we find all through its development. From the most 
ancient times down to the beginning of the present century 
humanistic studies have predominated, a fact which in itself 
Suggests the striking similarity in its essential features 
between Chinese education and our own old classical educa- 
tion. The boy in the Chinese school, when still in his teens, 
was able to repeat by rote almost any part of the Confucian 
Classics; and the writing of an essay or poem in the old 
classical style was as commonplace an incident in his educa- 
tion as the writing of Latin verse was to our public school- 
boys. The results, so far as keenness of intellect and polished 
culture are concerned, have not been dissimilar. Other 
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factors have entered in, which have produced marked differ- 
ences in the two types; but these are common to both. 
The writer has in his possession an interesting photograph 
of two outstanding examples of what is here said. It is a 
photograph of China’s great Viceroy, Li Hung-chang, with 
Mr Gladstone, taken on the occasion of a visit which the 
former made to Hawarden. There is obviously a striking 
contrast in the character of the two men. The one was 
actuated by passionately religious ideals, the other was 
almost cynically indifferent to such ideals. But in the 
keenness of their intellect, in their polished culture, and in 
the subtlety of their reasoning powers, there was a marked 
similarity, and both were products of a similar type of 
education. 

But to turn from the content and the intellectual aspect 
of Chinese education to its ideals and aim, again we find that 
in its development it has continued to be, what it was in 
the earliest times, predominantly ethical. In the Emperor 
Yao’s exhortation to Hsieh, the Minister of Instruction, 
there was the stern reminder that it was that minister’s 
duty to urge upon the people whole-hearted observance 
of the five orders of relationship—in other words, loyalty 
and conscientiousness in all their relations with their fellow- 
men. It was enjoined also upon the Director of Music 
that in the instruction of the youth of the nation, strength 
of character, straightforwardness, gentleness, dignity, and 
modesty were of prime importance; and so we find all 
through the vicissitudes of the educational system. For 
example, in the time of the Chou Dynasty, we are told, the 
Board for the Direction of Music in the four departments 
of instruction followed closely the Poetry, History, Ceremony, 
and Music of the former kings. We noted a little while ago 
that the different departments of study were conducted in 
different colleges. We may add that these colleges were 
themselves associated in the minds of the people with filial 
duty. In connection with their Imperial inspection there 
was an interesting ceremony. The Emperor, we are told, 
nourished the aged of those who had retired from the service 
of the State in the eastern college, that is, the Higher School, 
and the aged of the common people in the western college 
or Lower School. What form the ceremony took is not 
clear, but its significance is evident and is sufficient to 
illustrate our point. 

In later times this ethical ideal was much more pronounced 
and extensively elaborated. The writings of Confucius and 
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Mencius alike were saturated by it. It is set forth in one terse 
statement in the opening sentences of the “‘ Great Learning,” 
which may be rendered, “‘ The ideal to be sought in the 
higher learning is beauty of character in the individual, and 
a transformed people; with nothing less than perfection 
as its goal.” It is even more vividly set forth in the con- 
ception of the noble or princely man which we owe to 
Confucius. All through his writings, the ideal which he 
inculeates as that to be aimed at by those who aspire to 
be esteemed a ‘“‘ Noble Man”? is noblesse oblige. There are 
many qualities which he specifically mentions as essential 
to this ideal. They may be summed up as sincerity, self- 
reliance, sympathy, and courtesy, with culture and refine- 
ment as the crown of them all. Here again is a similarity 
of ideals. The conception of the ‘“ princely man” has 
been more than once compared with the ideals of chivalry 
and honour associated with the type produced by the best 
English education. 

While we recognise, however, this similarity in the 
culture of the two peoples, there are differences also which 
are not less apparent. To begin with, the similarity is 
similarity of aim and ideal rather than in accomplishment. 
It is interesting from this point of view to compare the 
Chinese Classics with the Greek and Roman Classics. One 
difference, which lies somewhat on the surface, is the char- 
acteristic sameness in the one case and the variety in the 
other, both as to form and matter. It is true that the 
literary form of, say, the Canon of History, the Analects of 
Confucius, and the writings of some of the later philosophers 
differs considerably ; but the difference is almost wholly 
due to the different periods in which they were produced, 
and not, to any large extent, to the difference of individu- 
ality in the writers. It is hardly necessary to say how far 
otherwise it is with the Greek and Roman Classics. Those 
of us who have little or no claim to classical scholarship, 
may yet have vivid, not to say painful, recollections of the 
differences between, say, Homer and Thucydides, or between 
Tacitus and Cicero. Still more marked is the difference in 
the matter of the two literatures. The same ideas and ideals, 
and even aphorisms, appear and reappear all through the 
four millenniums of Chinese literature. There is development 
indeed, but little of that variety which is so marked a feature 
of the Greek and Latin writers. 

If we go deeper, while the general aim of the two litera- 
tures is the same, and while from the point of view of morals, 
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in the narrower sense of that word, the Chinese Classics are 
much purer, they nevertheless lack that virility which is so 
marked a feature of Greek and Roman literature. To put 
it in a sentence, the prevailing characteristic of the one is 
the didactic, and of the other, the dynamic. It is a point 
worth raising whether the dynamic quality of the latter, 
the inspiration to do great deeds, is not to be attributed to 
the prominent place that the story occupies. That element 
is, we will not say lacking in Chinese literature, but it is very 
much less prominent, and such as there is is presented in 
a manner so tame as to lose much of the inspiration it might 
otherwise possess. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs refers 
chiefly to the part played in English education by the Greek 
and Latin Classics. There is another important factor in 
our education which has proved a powerful dynamic and 
must not be lost sight of. A recent Chinese visitor to this 
country, Dr Tsai Yuan-pei, the Chancellor of the National 
University, Peking, in the course of a lecture on this same 
subject, made an interesting remark. Comparing English 
and Chinese educational ideals, and after referring to certain 
resemblances between them, he said, ‘‘ The first and most 
obvious cause of difference lies in the fact that an Englishman, 
while in infancy, is fostered in his higher development by 
some religious conceptions, and consequently forms his 
beliefs, which will be a guide to his after-life. In China 
the parents, save in very exceptional cases, do not interfere 
with the freedom of their sons’ beliefs.” The statement is 
interesting as coming from one so distinguished. And, 
indeed, we cannot escape the conviction that the religious 
dynamic, from the days of chivalry downwards, has been 
a potent factor in producing the distinctively British type of 
manhood. Latent or overt, silent or expressed with reverence 
and reserve, this God-consciousness, if we may so term it, has 
been behind the teacher in his character-moulding task. 

So far we have been considering the development of 
education in China from the earliest times to our own, the 
closing years of the Manchus. At this point there comes a 
violent break. In the year 1905 the system of competitive 
examinations, dating back four millenniums, was abolished 
by one stroke of the vermilion pen—the circular sign-manual 
inscribed by the Emperor on one of the most revolutionary 
edicts that were ever issued. It was not without considerable 
consternation that foreign friends of China learned of this act. 

1 Lecture delivered before the China Society, 10th April 1924. 
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With the disappearance of those examinations the very 
raison @étre of relatively efficient schools in innumerable 
villages in the whole of that vast country would disappear 
also. And there were none, or almost none, to take their 
place! A generation, or generations indeed, would be 
needed to evolve a system which could take the place of the 
old. That there were reasons for the change being made so 
abruptly goes without saying. Many of the more progressive 
statesmen were convinced that it was the only way. Amo 
them was Yiian Shih-k’ai, who later became President of the 
Republic. As long as the old system existed, he and others 
maintained, schools established on the new model would 
remain empty. 

From the issuing of that Edict the modern educational 
system began to be built up. A Board of Education on 
modern lines was constituted, and a system of national, 
provincial, and local education devised. Meanwhile a large 
number of students had been sent abroad, some to this 
country, more to America, and still more to Japan. After a 
few years they returned to their country, and with every 
relay of them there was a fresh impulse forward in favour of 
modern education. Needless to say, with the Revolution of 
1911 the forward educational movement was converted into 
something in the nature of a torrential rush. 

What is the outcome of it all? That the present position 
of Chinese education should fall short of what we would 
desire need not surprise any who think at all seriously of the 
stupendous task which the Government set itself—the task, 
that is, of creating from its very foundations an entirely new 
system of education for a peoplé numbering 400,000,000. 
Stupendous it would have been in a country, the government 
of which was well established, free from all distractions of 
a political nature, with a civil service well organised and loyal 
to the central authority, and with a flourishing revenue. But 
when we remember that this catastrophic change has taken 
pate in a country in which all these desiderata have been 
acking, in a period marked by revolution, by political dis- 
integration, international complications, internecine conflicts, 
corrupt administration, and a bankrupt treasury, then we 
must confess that it is little short of marvellous that the 
education is as efficient and widespread as it is to-day. 

But what, in fact, is that system? We must bear in mind 
that before that memorable edict some colleges for modern 
education existed. Leaving out of account such institutions 
as the Naval College in the north and the Kiangnan Arsenal, 
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which were established for technical purposes, there were the 
T’ung Wén Kuan, or College of Languages, in Peking, the 
Peiyang University at Tientsin, and the Nanyang University 
at Shanghai. To-day there are well-organised, well-equipped, 
and well-staffed universities in Peking, Nanking, Shansi, and 
other places. In every province there are several Higher and 
Lower Normal Schools for men and some for women. In the 
most important cities there are Middle Schools, and in all the 
district or county towns there are Primary Schools. All these 
are established by Government. In addition there are many 
private schools. Many villages have on their own initiative 
taken temples which have long ceased to serve any religious 
purpose and converted them into primary schools, using the 
land attached as foundations for their support. In Tientsin 
and Shanghai there are notable private schools of High 
School grade ; in both they are well equipped, well staffed, and 
efficient. There are other well-organised private schools in 
other places. 

The Government institutions vary considerably in 
efficiency. In a province like Shansi where they have had a 
ye yee governor for years without change, the system is 

ighly developed, and has a high grade of efficiency. In 
other parts the contrary is the case. In one particular, 
efficiency is general, namely, on the literary side of education ; 
but on the scientific side there are lamentable defects. The 
best part of the system, taking it as a whole, is the Normal 
School. There is one feature, however, in many of the 
Government institutions that causes well-wishers of China the 
gravest concern, namely, the moral atmosphere—the very 
thing which had been the greatest glory of her schools in past 
ages. The old sanctions are gone, and nothing has been 
found to take their place. 

Other difficulties there are, which, it may be hoped, time 
and patience will see solved. They are: (1) The present 
governmental chaos, which is inevitably reflected in the ex- 
ternal administration of Government schools. (2) The lack 
of continuity in organisation. A scheme is promulgated 
by the Board of Education in Peking, according to which 
the higher and lower schools are to be related to each other 
in some particular way and the internal curriculum of each 
regulated. No sooner has the individual school adjusted 
itself to this scheme than a new one is issued, and the process 
of readjustment has to be gone through again. This is due 
in large measure to the inexperience of those at the 
helm, who, because of that inexperience, are continually 
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experimenting; added to which is the fact that the 
experimenters are not always the same men. (3) The 
financial stringency. With certain exceptions the schools 
are starved in equipment. Teachers’ strikes are constantly 
recurring, owing to the deferred payment system in respect 
of salaries. Such a condition of things makes the difficulty, 
not to say the impossibility, of retaining the best qualified 
teachers inevitable. (4) Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all, 
from the point of view of the internal staff, is in the matter 
of discipline. Students’ strikes have become a common 
incident. These are partly due to a peculiar quality in 
Chinese student-nature which it would not be possible to 
explain in a few words. That element in student-nature 
which here leads to a college rag, there leads to a students’ 
strike. But the chief cause is the fact that the internal 
staff are not in power, from the discipline point of view. 
They can be impeached to the civil authority, it is true, 
but that authority is more apt to take the line of least resist- 
ance, which is not that of disciplining the students. 

But supposing there were no such drawbacks and that 
the schools were uniformly efficient, their number is hope- 
lessly inadequate to the need. It is estimated that at the 
present time the number of school-places is 5,000,000, and 
the estimate is fairly accurate. In a _ population of 
400,000,000 it is not probably over-estimating to regard 
80,000,000 children as of school-age. That is, there is 
provision for the education of 5,000,000 out of 80,000,000 
children. In the North China Daily News, some time ago, 
there appeared an article by a Chinese, described by the 
Editor as one of China’s most able and shrewdest diplomats. 
The purpose of the article was to show the causal relation 
between the present appalling illiteracy and the present 
appalling prevalence of banditry. Within a radius of one 
hundred li (thirty miles) around a certain place in a country 
area which he was investigating, the writer says, there was 
not a single school. ‘In the villages near this place,” an 
old man said to him, “ scarcely any literates are to be found. 
Within five years there will be none who can read.” A fact 
like this, together with the figures above quoted, will furnish 
some idea of the magnitude of the task to be faced. 

In view of such a task, and in face of the difficulties we 
have already mentioned, what solution is possible? For 
this problem the Boxer Indemnity funds would be a mere 
drop in the bucket; but Chinese resources themselves are 
not inadequate. It is purely a matter of administration for 
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the necessary means to be found—witness the system of 
schools developed and still developing in Shansi, the model 
province; but for any solution a stable government is the 
first necessity. Is there any prospect. of such? Despite 
all the depressing experiences of recent years, those who 
know China cannot but believe that the present chaos will 
yet give place to order and good government. Given such 
a government, there are three courses which it would be well 
for it to follow : 

1. To accord a much larger measure of independence to 
the teaching staff ; 

2. To earmark for the purposes of education certain 
revenues safeguarded with adequate safeguards, such as 
now exist in the case of the Customs and Salt Gabelle ; 

3. To do voluntarily what has been done with such excel- 
lent results in the Customs and Postal services, and call in 
experienced foreign educational administrators as advisers to 
assist its own administrators in their task. 

A question of considerable interest at the present moment, 
and one which must be present to the minds of those interested 
in China, is as to the nature of the special contribution 
that Great Britain can make to the educational problem 
in China. The foregoing account of the historical develop- 
ment of Chinese education suggests a twofold answer to that 
question. 

1. British experience has much that would be of value 
from the point of view both of the similarity and of the 
dissimilarity in our educational history as compared with 
that of China. The identity of ideal and method makes this 
country peculiarly adapted for assisting that people in their 
present problems, and the fact that we have passed through 
the very same kind of transition, from the earlier exclusively 
classical type of education to the modern type, as that through 
which China is now passing, enables us to place at China’s 
disposal a fund of experience which she very much needs. 

2. With regard to what has been said as to the gravest 
danger-spot in Chinese education to-day, the lack of a moral 
dynamic, where is that dynamic to be found? One answer, 
and a pretty obvious answer, would be, by introducing the 
religious element into education. As a religious educationist, 
the present writer could hardly quarrel with that suggestion ; 
but we must remember that a Government system of educa- 
tion must needs be religiously neutral, particularly so in a 
country where many religions are found; and the problem 
of infusing ethical ideals and a moral dynamic into a system 
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of education which must itself be religiously neutral is one 
in which this country has had a large experience. 

There is another element in the problem which has not 
been touched upon in what has preceded. There is a great 
volume of education in China, which, though distinctly 
religious in character, it is extremely desirable from China’s 
point of view should be utilised. China needs to con- 
serve all power. She cannot afford to throw away any ex- 
perience or tradition that can contribute to the immense 
task by which she is confronted. Educational experience 
and tradition, educational institutions indeed, are grown, not 
made; and growth takes time. For that reason alone some 
way needs to be discovered by which China can utilise every 
variety of education which she has in her midst. She cannot 
afford to wait. But the problem of co-ordinating educational 
institutions built upon religious foundations with a system 
which must be religiously neutral is not an easy one. 
Great Britain’s experience in that direction, both in this 
country and in India, is unique, and qualifies her to*give a 
unique contribution to China’s problem. 

These considerations lead us to another subject of great 
importance in its relation to the problem. At the moment 
of writing there is a bill before Parliament to provide for 
the release of the Boxer Indemnity money to be used for 
the purposes of education and other objects of mutual 
benefit to the two peoples. The bill has passed all its stages 
in both Houses and only awaits the Royal assent. By it a 
statutory committee is to be set up to advise the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs as to the allocation of the money 
thus released, In the administration of that fund there are 
certain desiderata which it is to be hoped will not be lost 
sight of : 

1. The proposed allocation of a portion of the funds to 
the building of railways, however attractive from the point 
of view of an investment yielding a permanent revenue for 
education, is to be deprecated. It must be remembered 
that most of the railways now operating, or not operating, 
in China, were once joint concerns financed by Chinese and 
foreign capital. They have irresistibly passed into Chinese 
hands, and are under the sole administration of the Chinese 
Government, with slackness and inefficiency as the inevit- 
able result. Further, any railways that might be financed 
by this fund would be just as liable to be commandeered by 
ambitious militarists for their own aggrandisement, as those 
now suffering from that cause. 
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2. It is important that the organisation for the adminis- 
tration of the fund should be such as amply to secure that 
the funds should be used for the purpose for which they 
are intended, and not be at the mercy of a bankrupt govern- 
ment or a bribed parliament. The Chinese people them- 
selves, for whom this boon is intended, need in the present 
welter of affairs to be protected from their own governing 
authorities. 

3. The administration should be in such a way as will 
command the confidence of the Chinese people. It should 
provide that the use made of the funds will be in harmony 
with Chinese educational ideals ; and to this end the Chinese 
should have a full and effective voice in the allocation of the 
fund. 

4. Conversely, the organisation should be such as to 
ensure that the kind of contribution that British ideals and 
experience can best make will be effectively given. In other 
words, there should be full and effective co-operation, and 
not a one-sided administration in either sense. 

5. The allocation of the funds, both with regard to the 
objects to which they are allocated and to the method of 
their allocation, must be in such a way as not to give the 
smallest ground for suspicion that they are being used either 
for selfish national ends or for purposes of religious pro- 
paganda. 

There is nothing, with the one exception of religion, 
more vital to a nation than education, and China’s destiny 
depends much more on what is done now in that direction 
than on the particular form of government which may 
eventuate from the present turmoil. The one sphere in 
which England can render the greatest and best assistance 
is that of education, and it is our pride to believe that she 
is holding out her hand in no selfish spirit, but in the spirit 
of comradeship and helpfulness. 


J. PERCY BRUCE. 


LONDON. 





SCHWEITZER’S ETHIC.’ 


W. MONTGOMERY, M.A., B.D. 


In the days when Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus 
was fluttering the theological dovecotes and evoking keen 
partisanship and opposition, the author was thought of 
primarily as a historian. If his work had any relation to 
ethics at all, that relation was often supposed to be negative. 
Some of his rasher critics accused him, if I remember rightly, 
of having divorced Christianity from Ethics. But, even 
then, there were not lacking, for the careful reader, indica- 
tions that the writer was himself an impressive ethical 
personality; and there was a quiet paragraph near 
the end—apt to be overlooked in comparison with more 
eloquent or audacious passages—which suggested that he 
might have something of interest to say on the theoretical 
side of ethics also. 


‘“* Modern theology,” he wrote, “is determined to 
find its world-accepting ethic in the teaching of Jesus. 
Therein lies its weakness. The world affirms itself 
automatically ; the modern spirit cannot but affirm 
it. But why spare the spirit of the individual man its 
appointed task of fighting its way through the world- 
negation of Jesus, of contending with him at every step 
for the value of material and intellectual goods—a 
conflict in which it may never rest? In general, for 
the institutions of society, the rule is, affirmation of 
the world ...on the ground that the world has 
affirmed itself. This general affirmation of the world, 
however, if it is to be Christian, must in the individual 
spirit be Christianised and transfigured by the personal 
rejection of the world which is preached in the sayings 


1 A paper read before the London Society for the Study of Religion. 
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of Jesus. It is only by means of the tension thus set 
up that religious energy can be communicated to our 
time.” 


That passage is not wholly self-explanatory as it stands, 
but it had evidently a definite body of ethical thought 
behind it. As a preliminary hint of what he means by 
“tension” in that last sentence we may set alongside it 
another provocative saying from his later work, expressed 
this time with epigrammatic point and paradox. “ The 
good conscience,” he says—and this, I think, we shall find 
to be one of his most characteristic thoughts—“ the good 
conscience is an invention of the Devil.” 

With these two challenging sayings in our minds we shall 
be prepared to follow with interest the more formal exposition 
of Schweitzer’s thought as it is given in his book on Civilisa- 
tion and Ethics. 

Schweitzer has once again followed out his theory that 
the historical study of an intellectual concept automatically, 
as it were, exhibits the inherent logic of thought working 
itself out to a conclusion. As in the Quest and the St Paul, 
the main bulk of the work is historical. It is, in fact, 
an outline history of ethics; but, of course, a history 
dominated by a point of view, and with the emphasis dis- 
tributed accordingly. 

With this historical part of the book I do not propose 
to deal in detail. From the historical survey there emerge 
two main types of theory—the Ethic of Altruism and the 
Ethic of Self-fulfilment. In Schweitzer’s view, neither of 
these has succeeded in basing itself firmly on ultimate 
principles. 

A philosophy free from presuppositions and basing 
itself on phenomena—what he calls a Nature-philosophy— 
does not succeed in detecting, by pure reason, a purposive- 
ness in the world which gives to active, altruist ethics a 
meaning and justification. 

On the other hand, the ethic of self-fulfilment does not 
really find any better external support. Confronted with 
the chances and changes, the sufferings and perils of this 
transitory existence, man finds that the only way of main- 
taining his independence is to cut loose, to retire within 
the fortress of his own personality and adopt a passive 
ethic of resignation ; or—since the one universal fact which 


aan the paper as read, the broad outlines of the historical section were 
traced. 
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phenomena present to him is death—he may, on the one 
hand, plunge into pessimism, or, on the other, may simply 
determine to live dangerously and exploit his fellows. 

The last two attitudes are infra-ethical, they frankly 
abandon the content of ethics; and the other only retains 
the mere remnant of ethics involved in the act of resignation. 

And yet one cannot get away from the instinctive belief 
that the ethic of active beneficence has in it the root of the 
matter, as regards content; and that the ethic of self- 
realisation is right in insisting that ethics must begin with 
the individual and at the same time must be cosmic, universal, 
putting the individual in his destined place in relation to 
the universe. 

Is there any solution which will give both these rights ? 

Schweitzer thinks there is, and on the following lines :— 

As Descartes, driven back to the fortress of the self as 
the basis for reality, began with his famous Cogito, ergo sum, 
so Schweitzer, too, proposes to go back to the ultimate 
content of consciousness. But what he is concerned with 
there is not self-consciousness in its most abstract intellectual 
form, but our consciousness, as the ultimate vital thing in 
us, of the Will-to-Live. 

So far the severest Cartesian could not quarrel with him, 
but at this point he makes a transition which he boldly 
calls Mysticism. Not only am I Will-to-Live, but I recognise 
the whole universe about me as a manifestation of this same 
will-to-live, in which I am a sharer. (I have not used the 
word “universe” carelessly. Schweitzer recognises this 
will-to-live not only in man and the animals, but in all the 
forces of Nature. In this, presumably, the scientists will 
have less quarrel with him than the philosophers. Science, 
if I understand things rightly, is less and less disposed to 
draw a hard-and-fast line between life and other manifesta- 
tions of force. When we remember the confident way in 
which the nineteenth century used to talk of ** dead,”’ “‘ inert ”’ 
matter, and then think of the planetary system revealed 
within the atom, we realise at least the need for caution in 
dealing with these matters.) That is by the way. We are 
not out of the wood yet. The transition to ethics involves 
a still further act of what perhaps might be called “* mystical 
apprehension.” In man the will-to-live has become conscious 
of itself, and with that consciousness is given the sense of 
obligation to fight on the side of the will-to-live, to promote 
life everywhere and in every way. A few lines here must 
be quoted verbatim, for this is the heart of his doctrine : 
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‘““The universal Will-to-Live experiences itself in 
my personal Will-to-Live otherwise than it does in other 
phenomena. For in these other phenomena it enters 
on an individualisation, which, so far as I can gather, 
struggles only to live itself out. One existence sur- 
vives at the expense of another, of which it yet knows 
nothing. But in me, the Will-to-Live has become 
cognisant of the existence of other Will-to-Live, there is 
a yearning for unity with itself, a longing to become 
universal.” 


The will-to-live, as we might perhaps put it in non- 
philosophic terms, has become not competitive but compre- 
hensive. 

This fact, says Schweitzer, is the light which shines 
for us in the darkness. 

The fundamental principle of morality, then, is that I 
experience the necessity of practising the same reverence for 
life towards all will-to-live as towards my own. It is good 
to maintain and to cherish life; it is evil to destroy and to 
check life. Ethics in its most general form is extended 
responsibility with regard to everything that has life. We 
are now on the brink of his own distinctive formula : 


‘** Ethics is self-devotion for the sake of life, motived 
by reverence for life.” 


The immense width which this gives to the field of ethics 
is the first thing that strikes one. When Wordsworth writes 
in his great ‘‘ Ode on the Intimations”’ : 


‘“* The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong ; 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay... . 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 

The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all ’— 


we are apt to think of this nature-sympathy either as 
the emotional response to a philosophic theory, or as a 
vague poetic enthusiasm, but for Schweitzer it is literal 
ethics. He does not know Wordsworth, but he himself 
writes : 
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“To the ethical man, life as such is sacred. He 
shatters no ice-crystal that sparkles in the sun, tears 
no leaf from the tree, breaks off no flower. . . .” 


At this point the critic is inclined to intervene with the 
objection that this is a fantastic and impossible basis for 
ethics—that such a theory, after first reducing us to vege- 
tarianism out of respect for animal life, will go on to discover 
that ** every flower enjoys the air it breathes,” and that con- 
sequently vegetarianism in turn is wrong; and that, if we 
could discover some way of making the mineral world support 
our existence, we should still be doing it a wrong in dis- 
integrating its life-force! But there is nothing of this 
fantastic character in Schweitzer’s own interpretation of the 
theory. For all his enthusiasms, he is, as all who have come 
in contact with him are aware, an eminently sane person, 
and he faces the difficulty frankly : 


“In order to maintain my own existence, I am 
obliged to protect it from the existences:which would 
harm it. I become a persecutor of the little mouse which 
inhabits my dwelling, a destroyer of the insect which 
desires to breed there, no less than a wholesale murderer 
of the bacteria which may endanger my life. And I can 
only secure nourishment for myself by destroying 
animals and plants.” 


How then does his attitude differ from the accommoda- 
tions of a utilitarian or common-sense ethic? The answer 
would appear to be, first, that you must be very sure of your 
necessity, and second—and this is the more characteristic 
thought—that you must not be complacent about it. 


*“ The countryman who has mowed down a thousand 
blossoms in his meadow as fodder for his cattle must 
not, on the way home, in wanton pastime, switch off the 
head of a single flower, for in so doing he injures life 
without necessity.” 


That adjective “‘ wanton ”’ gets home to an ethical instinct 
in all of us. Something deep-seated in us is outraged by 
wanton destruction. Is it possible that this is not merely an 
esthetic feeling, or a kind of ‘‘ good manners” towards 
Nature, but really something ethical—a feeling that the 
destroyed thing has its rights? Nothing less than that is 
Schweitzer’s view. 
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When he goes on to speak of animal suffering, he will carry 
more general assent : 


‘“* Those who test operations, or the action of drugs, 
on animals, ought not to rest satisfied with the idea that 
their dreadful doings are performed in pursuit of a 
worthy aim. It is their duty to consider in every 
separate case whether it is really and truly necessary 
thus to sacrifice an animal for humanity. And they 
ought to be filled with anxious care to mitigate the 
sufferings which they cause.” 


You see again the essential sanity of his attitude. He 
does not condemn even vivisection, but he warns against the 
hardness of heart which carelessly neglects the use of 
anesthetics or needlessly repeats painful experiments for 
mere demonstrational purposes. He adds the striking 
thought : 


““The very fact that an animal has in its pain 
rendered such services to suffering men has in itself 
created a new relation of solidarity between it and 
ourselves, and lays on us the obligation to alleviate 
animal suffering whenever we have the opportunity.” 


I make no apology for giving a good deal of space to this 
aspect of the subject, because it is obvious that to Schweitzer 
himself it is one of the attractions of the theory that it gives 
such a firm basis to our ethical relation toward the animals. 
Those who have read his recently published Recollections of 
Childhood and Youth will remember how deeply he has this 
at heart. Moreover, there is a certain originality in it, for it is 
a field that has been rather neglected by the philosopher 
ethicists, though it is worth recalling that Schweitzer is 
here in the line of a great religious tradition, which includes 
Isaiah and St Paul as well as St Francis. 

When we come to human relationships, the application 
of the formula of reverence for life is not quite so obvious. 
One anticipates the criticism that it is too vague. One can 
imagine a scoffer suggesting that the extensive family of 
the French-Canadian habiiant was the most obvious embodi- 
ment of the principle, or at the least that the agriculturalist 
who made two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
or the industrialist who enables a country to support a larger 
population, was ipso facto the truly ethical man. 

It shows how far Schweitzer 1s from such ideas that he 
takes the transition to quality of life at a single stride. In 
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the very next sentence to that in which he enunciates the 
principle, he says : 


‘“‘ Everything which in the usual ethical valuation 
of inter-human relations is looked upon as a good, can 
be traced back to the material and spiritual maintenance 
and enhancement of human life, and to the effort to 
raise it to its highest level of value.” 


9 


The ideas “‘ enhance ” and “ spiritual ” seem to arrive here 
rather unheralded. But we must remember his method. 
He started from the principle yva& ceavrdv; and if he finds 
in himself the highest thing to be spiritual, and attributes 
the same to his fellow-men, he is within his rights; for he 
has turned the flank of criticism by admitting that these 
value-judgments are mystical. ‘‘ Reverence,” to put it 
otherwise, assumes the existence of something worthy to 
be revered, and is intrinsically something other than mere 
regard. 

In the application of the principle the essential sanity 
of his attitude is again apparent. 

His frankly humanitarian sentiment does not escape 
down the seductive side-tracks of Socialism or Communism. 
“In regard to property,” he says, “ the ethic of reverence 
for life is outspokenly individualist.”” His reason for this 
is that the individual, if he is to be a truly ethical personality, 
must shoulder his own full responsibility. From the ethical 
point of view, Socialism and Communism are attempts to 
discharge him from this ees canna by, so to speak, 
mechanising altruism. 

On the other hand : 


“* Reverence for life is an inexorable creditor. It 
does not allow us to rest complacently in the thought 
that we, as the more capable, advance at the expense 
of the less capable. It presents to us as a problem what 
human law and opinion allow as a matter of course . . . 
an uncomfortable doctrine prompts us in whispered 
words: ‘ You are happy; therefore you are called on 
to give up much. Whatever you have received more 
than others, i in health, in ability, in success, in a pleasant 
childhood, in harmonious conditions of home life, all 
this you_must not take to yourself as a matter of 
course. You must pay a price for it. You must 
render in return an unusually great sacrifice of your life 
for the sake of other life.’ ”’ 
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There speaks the author both of Recollections of my Child- 
hood and Youth and of On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, 
one of those “adventurers of self-sacrifice of whom the 
world has too few,” to quote a fine phrase of his own—not, 
I need hardly say, applied to himself. 

His treatment at this point, where he diverges from the 
ethical philosopher to the moralist, is delightfully simple 
and direct. Sentence after sentence might have come 
straight out of a village sermon. To the man with scanty 
leisure and opportunity he says : 


‘“*Qpen your eyes and look for some man, or some 
work for the sake of men, which needs a little sympathy, 
a little sensibility, a little human endeavour.” 


He is a great believer in direct service. The scholar and the 
artist must not allow themselves to think, because their 
scholarship and art have spiritual value, or the business man 
because his activities have material value, for the com- 
munity, that that is enough. The demand is laid upon all 
that they should sacrifice a portion of their own life for 
others. 

But all this, you may say, is the commonplace of much 
ethical teaching; and so it is as regards content. All 
Schweitzer would claim is that the Ethic of Reverence for 
Life enables the altruist to give a clearer answer to the 
question: ‘‘ What are you doing it for?” The answer 
being: “‘I am doing it for the enhancement of life, which 
my deepest consciousness tells me is the ultimate duty 
of man.” 

But when we turn to the relation between individual 
ethic and community ethic, we reach a more characteristic 
and original aspect of Schweitzer’s teaching. In many of our 
activities we are trustees of the community, and here prin- 
ciples other than those of personal ethics must necessarily 
come in. 


‘“‘The manufacturer who directs a business, the 
musician who controls performances, can no longer 
remain individual human beings merely, however much 
they might like to do so. The one must dismiss an 
inefficient workman, the other must prevent a singer 
whose voice has given way from taking any further 
part, however much pain this may cause.” 


In this, he is clearly not less sane than the most practical- 
minded utilitarian. But there is a real difference in the 
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point of view. Utilitarianism approaches its problems 
from the side of the community, and regards ethics as 
the adjustment of the average between humanitarianism 
and expediency. It is an ethic of compromise, in which 
the compromise is accepted and rested in complacently. 
Schweitzer’s point of view might perhaps be put thus: 
Only an absolute ethic is a real ethic, and only a personal, an 
individual ethic, can be absolute. Community-ethic is only 
a kind of outer penumbra of real ethics. Necessity is upon 
us to adopt the compromise in action, but in so doing we 
ought to be clear in our own minds that we are compromising. 
The danger of utilitarian ethics is that the compromise 
tends to establish itself as the norm, and to react upon 
individual ethics. Ethical progress, in Schweitzer’s view, 
depends upon maintaining the absolute standard of individual 
ethic as the norm. In every case where community-ethic 
necessitates a departure from this, the individual must 
make his own adjustment anxiously, painfully, scrupulously. 

There is a poem in Squire’s latest volume of Selections 
from the Modern Poets, which admirably illustrates, I think, 
the point of view just set forth—and it is the more striking 
because it deals with an extreme case. It is by an airman 
in war-time and describes his attitude of mind and heart on 
the eve of a bombing expedition. 


** So now must I, 
Bird of the night, 
Towards the sky 
Make wheeling flight, 
And bear my poison o’er the gloomy land, 
And let it loose with hard unsparing hand. 


‘“* Death, Grief, and Pain 
Are what I give. 
O that the slain 
Might live—might live! 
I know them not, for I have blindly killed, 
And nameless hearts with nameless sorrow filled. 


Thrice-curséd war 
Which bids that I 
Such death should pour 
Down from the sky. 
O Star of Peace, rise swiftly in the East 
That from such slaying men may be released.” } 


For all the reference to “ cursed war,” the author, you will 
1 Paul Bewsher, “‘ Nox Mortis,” Squire’s Selections, 2nd series, p. 47. 
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note, is evidently no conscientious objector. Definitely, 
after struggles, it may be, but still without ultimate doubt, 
he had felt it his duty to fight. And he had thrown himself 
vigorously into his task. Efficiency as an airman was not 
attained without concentrated effort. He goes to his task 
resolved, ‘‘ with hard unsparing hand,” but he goes to it 
a contre ceur. It is that protest in the heart which—given 
that he believed the unsparing hardness was his duty '— 
would make him, for Schweitzer, an ethical man. This is the 
kind of ‘‘ tension”? by which individual ethic reacts upon 
community ethic, tending to raise it to its own level and the 
diametrical opposite of that complacent acquiescence which 
Schweitzer has in view in that bold saying which I quoted 
at the outset: ‘‘ The good conscience is an invention of the 
Devil.” 

On the detailed application of his principles to the con- 
ditions of modern civilisation Schweitzer has promised us 
a further volume, and such indications as he gives in the 
rather hurried close of the present work are so generalised 
as to be fairly obvious and need not here detain us. 

It will be more profitable to try to suggest briefly an 
estimate of the value of the theory. 

The Dean of St Paul’s has lately reminded us that a very 
famous Oxford philosopher is reputed to have said that 
metaphysics consisted in finding bad reasons for our instinc- 
tive beliefs, and the gibe is so far true that reasoning in 
these subjects is never of a demonstrative character, while 
in ethics the “ dry-light”’ is particularly difficult of attain- 
ment. But Bradley added to the jest the more profound 
reflection that to seek the reasons was itself an inescapable 
instinct. And it may be suggested that the search, honestly 
conducted, will generally add a certain depth and relevancy 
to those instinctive beliefs which in their crude form they did 
not possess. It is not always the case that after listening to 
prophet and sage—even when we do not finally agree with 
them—we ‘“‘ come out by the same door that in we went.” 
Or, at the least, as we pause on the threshold in coming out, 
the landscape that confronts us looks somehow a little 
different from what it did before. 

Something of that kind will, I believe, be the impression 
made on most readers by the theory of Reverence for Life 


1 | reiterate the condition, because I found that on the strength of this 
illustration one of my hearers had credited Schweitzer with the view that 
youjmight commit any crime innocently so long as you felt a certain 
compunction about it ! 
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as the motive power in ethics. It cannot claim to be demon- 
strative, for, as we said, when he makes the transition 
from the individual conscious will-to-live to the obligation 
to become the organs of the universal, cosmic will-to-live, 
he deliberately confesses that the transition is a mystical 
act. But when we call in Mysticism, we renounce the 
attempt to be demonstrative and our theory can be con- 
vincing only to those who accept Mysticism as a method, 
and who find the results to be of a self-evidencing value. 
Only those whose mental attitude is already that of what 
may be called—using the term in a wide sense—a Neo- 
Platonic mysticism will be likely to accept Schweitzer’s 
theory wholly, or to find its basis more irrefragable than 
that of the older theories. Short of that, however, it opens 
up a magnificent vista to the imagination, and the attempt 
to think ourselves, even imaginatively, into the relation 
to Nature and the animals which he sets forth is worth the 
making. And we may perhaps find that it has taken us 
further than we expected. As Schweitzer himself says, a 
clearly realised concept “‘ cannot be in the mind without 
tingeing it, any more than a dye-stuff in water.” 

Again, many who care little for the theory will find 
Schweitzer impressive as a moralist. In his discussion of 


the relation of personal ethics to communal obligations he 
seems to me admirably clear and sound. 

No thinking man, I fancy, at the present day will be 
inclined to deny that there is a danger of community-ethics 
desensitising personal ethics, to their great loss. All that 
passage about the spirit in which we should act when we 
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have to act as ‘“‘ trustees of the Community,”’ seems to me 
admirable both in its sanity and its sensitiveness. And there 
are few of us who do not need the reminder that all honest 
ethics demands a constant tension, that we have no right to 
be “at ease in Zion,” to settle comfortably upon our lees ; 
that in this sense, in short, “the good conscience is an 
invention of the Devil.” 

The question may be raised as to the relation of this 
ethic to that of Christianity, or, as Schweitzer would probably 
prefer to put it, to the ethic of Jesus. It must be remembered 
that we are here dealing with a work on the philosophic 
basis of ethics, and it is not open to the author to take a 
short cut by assuming the truth of Christianity. His own 
views on this point can only appear incidentally, but in 
one of these incidental passages he says with the utmost 
explicitness : 

You. X XTII.—No. 4. 23 
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“The ethic of reverence for life is the ethic of Jesus, 
brought to philosophical expression, extended into cos- 
mical form, and conceived as intellectually necessary.” ! 


Many readers will feel that they would welcome a working 
out in detail of that dictum. 

On the mystical side of the theory we may expect some 
further light from Schweitzer’s forthcoming work—under- 
stood to be nearing completion—The Pauline Mysticism. 

A word in closing as to the literary presentation of the 
theory—and here I am thinking chiefly of the second 
volume of Civilisation and Ethics, to which the first volume 
is mainly introductory. This second volume, which is 
practically self-contained, is an impressive piece of work, 
but I do not feel sure that Schweitzer’s critico-historical 
method has served him so well here as in the Quest and 
Paulinism. In neither of these former cases had the history 
of the subject been fully written, and in Quest in particular, 
Schweitzer was able to show that many of the hypotheses 
had worked themselves out almost automatically to a negative 
conclusion, while others pointed forward in what seemed to 
him the right direction. 

In the case of ethics there was not the same necessity 
for writing an outline history of an often-treated subject. 
Nor, I think—though there may be two opinions about this 
—has he been so successful in exhibiting the logical progress 
of thought. One is conscious of an effort to make the rise 
and fall of Utilitarianism a kind of central theme, to give a 
dramatic interest to the gradual disillusionment which 
overtook the naive belief in progress with which the modern 
period started upon its course. But the cross-currents are 
too numerous and too important to allow this theme to 
assume such dominance as to give an artistic unity to the 
presentation. I make the criticism with some diffidence, 
but my own impression is that, instead of a chronological 
treatment, a grouping together of similar theories, and a 
synthetic criticism of them instead of a running commentary, 
would have been more effective. It would also have given 
more space for the exposition of his own view. In what 
seems to me a very vital section—Chapter XX, where he 
deals with the part played by Mysticism in his own theory— 
the exposition has a degree of concentration which does not 
always escape obscurity. 

But when we turn to the detail of the writing, the severest. 


1 Civilisation and Ethics, p. 258. 
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critic could find little to cavil at. It is still the same vigorous, 
brilliant Schweitzer who, in Quest, forced us to listen to his 
arguments whether we liked them or not. Toil and hard- 
ship and isolation have not dulled the edge of that alert, 
adventurous mind; and his range of illustrative analogy is 
wider than ever, for, to the experience of the scholar, thinker, 
and musician, he has added that of the physician, the traveller, 
and the citizen of the world. There are a host of passages 
in which metaphor is used either with epigrammatic point 
or in felicitous illustration, and they range from an elaborate 
piece of metaphysical wit like the reference to Fichte’s 
“forging a birth-certificate for the foundling world by 
giving it the Categorical Imperative for a father and Episte- 
mological Idealism for a mother ” to the poetic touch about 
the French Revolution descending upon eighteenth-century 
optimism “‘ like a fall of snow on blossoming trees.” 

Not a few have that character of generalised reflection 
which makes an aphorism : 


“Ethics and Aisthetics are the step-children of 
Philosophy.” 

‘“‘ Altruism appears alongside of Egoism in human 
nature ; but always as the more backward twin.” 

‘“* Merely to set up lists of virtues and vices and to 
call that Ethics is like strumming on the keyboard 
and calling the noise music.” 

‘“* A generation as a rule lives not so much in the 
world-view worked out in its own day as in that inherited 
from the preceding period. A star may still shine in 
the heavens for us when it has long ago ceased to 
exist.” 


But most of the metaphors occur incidentally, being 
used with an apparently careless felicity to give clarity or 
vividness to the exposition. 

Speaking of the well-known difficulty of maintaining 
Hedonism as a consistent ethical principle, he says : 


‘“* Whenever the idea of pleasure is brought into 
connection with the ethical, it wavers and gives uncertain 
reactions, like the magnetic needle in the vicinity of 
the Pole.” 


And, following out the same thought : 


‘* Epicurus finds himself obliged in the end to pro- 
claim freedom from desire as itself the purest pleasure, 
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and moors his bark alongside the same quay of resigna- 
tion whither the Stoics also betake themselves.” 


The Utilitarians neglect individual ethics ‘“‘as the dwellers on 
a fertile coast-strip are apt to leave unexplored the mountain 
country behind, to which they owe their fertilising streams.” 

Suggesting the idea that Hegel’s doctrine of immanent 
progress weakened the motives to ethical effort : 


‘* Hegel stands on the Captain’s bridge of the Ocean 
Liner and explains to the passengers the wonders of the 
machinery which is driving them along. But he forgets 
to see that the fire is maintained under the boilers.” 


Speaking of the attempted fusion of Christian and 
“* scientific ” ethics which was so popular in some quarters 
in the nineteenth century : 


‘** Diluted Spencer was handed out under the label 
of Christianity.” 


The musician has given the thinker a happy illustration 
in the following: 


“To allow the community to speak for us in the 
matter of Ethics is like a solo violinist allowing the 
orchestral seconds to dictate his time.” 


Increased organisation of the community demands 
greater strength of ethical conviction, “just as increased 
speed in a ship presupposes greater strength and reliability 
in the steering gear.” 

This last illustration suggests the traveller that Schweitzer 
has perforce become; and we may close with a fine and 
poetic image which brings us into still closer personal touch 
with him by reminding us that he is once more labouring 
under tropic skies: ! 


‘““In Schopenhauer’s system, world-negation stands 
in the heavens like a sinister sun, and devours ethics, 
as the sun devours the clouds from which life-giving 


rain is vainly expected.” 
W. MONTGOMERY. 


LONDON. 


1 Dr Schweitzer has gone back to his medical mission work at Lem- 
baréné in Equatorial Africa, where his first task was the laborious rebuilding 
of the hospital, which had fallen into disrepair. 





SELF-INTEREST IN LAW. 
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Ir was once the fashion to regard the spheres of law and 
morality as radically distinct. The present tendency of 
jurisprudence is to regard them as inseparably connected. 
Under the conditions of modern society it becomes more and 
more necessary for legal systems to recognise the claims of 
ordinary social morality. English law forms no exception 
to this tendency; but there is one of the higher forms of 
morality—altruism—which as yet finds little or no place in 
our legal conceptions. 

One of the most distinguished jurists of the nineteenth 
century, Rudolf von Ihering, devoted his masterpiece to 
showing that the evolution of law largely grows out of a 
conflict between egoism and self-abnegation. Greatly though 
we have progressed from the crude.egoism of primitive law, 
self is still by far the more important of these two great 
motive powers. 

Self-abnegation is perhaps too much to expect of ordinary 
humanity ; but even the impulse of generosity is looked on 
by our law with some scepticism. We regard it as highly 
improbable that any man in his senses will do something for 
nothing. As most laymen and all lawyers know, a promise 
cannot be enforced in English law unless either it has been 
made in the form of a deed “ signed, sealed, and delivered,” 
or has been given in exchange for something of material 
value. It matters not how small the value may be, so long 
as there is something which in the view of a Court has a 
material reality as a quid pro quo. Hence a promise given 
in words or by simple writing without seal, however solemnly 
made and however powerful the motive which prompted it, 
is not actionable unless the promisor has received something 
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in return: whereas a verbal promise to give a thousand 
pounds in exchange for a halfpenny is valid and actionable. 
The origin of this doctrine of consideration is extremely 
obscure, and is still vigorously controverted by historians 
and jurists. It would be dangerous to attribute it to any 
conscious reasoned theory of contractual obligation: it 
seems to have come into our common law through a con- 
junction of accidents. But its arriére pensée is unmistakable : 
nothing for nothing! It is peculiarly English. In most 
other systems of law, and even in some of our own Dominions, 
a gratuitous promise is binding, without the receipt or ex- 
pectation of any quid pro quo, if it has been made upon a 
sufficiently serious and deliberate cause. Here the view, 
perfectly intelligible though difficult of application because 
it raises awkward questions of motive, is that he who has 
deliberately raised a reasonable expectation in the breast of 
another is held liable to make good his representation. 
Our law prefers to ask, What is the promisor getting out of 
this transaction? If he is getting nothing, we treat the 
promise as a nullity, unless it has been made with the solemn 
and now meaningless ritual of a sealed deed. Even then 
the promisor only renders himself liable to an action for 
damages ; he cannot be compelled to give the specific thing 
which he has promised to give. If he has executed a deed 
promising gratuitously to give a valuable picture, he may be 
sued for the value of the picture, but he cannot be compelled 
to hand it over. Once he has parted with it, he cannot get 
it back; but until the donee has obtained possession of it, 
his expectation may prove illusory. 

It is, again, unreasonable in the view of the common 
law to expect a very high degree of diligence from a man 
who voluntarily undertakes to do a service for another or 
to look after another’s goods. At all events, he cannot be 
expected to show any greater interest in the goods of another 
than in his own—unless, of course, he is paid. He may love 
his neighbour as himself, but no better. If, having under- 
taken a voluntary task, he behaves wantonly or maliciously 
to the detriment of another, he is liable for the damage he 
does: but for mere negligence in the performance of his task 
he is not liable unless he has shown very much less care than 
he is accustomed to show in the management of his own 
concerns—such carelessness, indeed, as suggests, if it does 
not actually amount to, wanton damage. If you wish to 
impose on him a special duty towards the property of another 
—pay him! Altruism is a cash transaction in English law. 
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In no circumstances do we recognise a legal duty of self- 
sacrifice. ‘‘ The law,” said Baron Bramwell, “ allows what 
I may term a kind of reasonable selfishness . . .; it says, 
‘Let every one look out for himself and protect his own 
interests,’ and he who puts up a barricade against a flood is 
entitled to say to his neighbour who complains of it, ‘ Why 
did you not do the same ?’” If a man has suffered or is 
actually suffering damage, he cannot throw the burden from 
his own shoulders to those of another ; if, for example, water 
has accumulated on his land, he cannot get rid of the nuisance 
by diverting it on to the land of a neighbour. But if he 
anticipates a flood, he may take all reasonable measures to 
prevent it, even though the natural result of his doing so 
will be that his neighbour must bear the brunt of the mischief 
when it happens. The principle is illustrated by a curious 
case from South Africa. The parties were neighbouring 
farmers in the Molteno district, and suffered from the inroads 
of a kind of locusts, presumably the lineal descendants of 
those which afflicted the children of Israel. They are young 
insects, known as voetgangers, which have not yet acquired 
the use of their wings, and which crawl or trek across the 
country, devouring all grass and crops in their way. They 
are deadly enemies of the farmers, whose best method of 
protection against them is to unite in a campaign for poisoning 
them. This had not been done in the present case, and each 
farmer was obliged to protect his own holding as best he 
could. The invading hordes first trekked across the plain- 
tiffs land, and were advancing in the direction of the de- 
fendant’s farm. He and others took up positions on the veldt 
outside his boundary and drove the insects back, with the 
result that they returned to the plaintiff’s cultivated land 
and there did great damage. The plaintiff, without disputing 
that the defendant had the right to protect his own land, 
contended that he had no right to divert the “ natural 
course ’’ of the locusts so as to inflict damage on a neighbour, 
any more than he would have had a right to divert the course 
of flood water actually flowing on his land. The Privy 
Council rejected this contention, holding that the defendant 
had merely exercised a right to repel threatened damage, in 
the nature of an “ extraordinary misfortune,” from his land. 

In general, solicitude for others or the property of others 
finds very little recognition in the common law. It is every 
man’s undoubted right to repel unjustified aggression to his 
own person or property ; or, if he has not prevented, to cure, 
as near as may be, by legal redress. It is his undoubted 
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duty not to use person or property to the unjustified detri- 
ment of another. But that is the whole duty of man in the 
law of civil wrongs. No man need lift a finger to help his 
brother in distress. He may watch a baby drowning or a 
blind man walking over a cliff, and laugh at the spectacle 
if he chooses. The law will not compel him to put himself 
in the slightest jeopardy for the sake of another, though at 
any moment he may be called on by a properly authorised 
person to endanger himself for the sake of the King’s peace. 
A mere omission, a mere remaining passive, is not in general 
a wrong, unless the law has clearly created a positive active 
duty. If aman chooses to volunteer a work of supereroga- 
tion and suffers loss or damage in performing it, he has no 
claim against the person for whose benefit it was done. 
And this is true even when the person benefited has, by 
his own wrongdoing, himself created the situation which 
prompted the act of kindness or charity. In a recent case 
two ships came into collision in the Bristol Channel in a 
dense fog. It was judicially found that one of the ships, 
the Melanie, was solely responsible, through negligent navi- 
gation, for the collision. The other ship, the San Onofre, 
therefore, had an undoubted claim against her for the damage 
caused by the impact. This damage, however, was not 
serious enough to prevent the San Onofre from proceeding 
under her own steam. The Melanie, on the other hand, was 
so seriously damaged that her crew was at once taken on 
board the San Onofre. Then arose the question whether any 
attempt should be made to save the Melanie; her master 
was prepared to abandon her, but the master of the San 
Onofre was of opinion that she might be brought to port, 
and secured the assistance of another ship to bring her in. 
While proceeding thus, the San Onofre, owing to the fog 
and in no way through negligent navigation, came aground 
on the coast some distance from the dock and sustained 
further damage. Her owners claimed, against the owners 
of the Melanie, compensation both for the damage done by 
the collision and by the stranding. 

Now, in going to the assistance of the Melanie the master 
of the San Onofre thought he was performing not merely an 
act of humanity but a positive legal duty; for under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, in case of collision, the master of 
the less seriously damaged vessel is bound to render what 
assistance he can to the other vessel, her master, crew, 
and passengers. But he is bound only “if and so far as 
he can do so without danger to his own vessel, crew, and 
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passengers (if any).”” In such a situation, therefore, he has 
to make up his mind whether rescue work would, to put it 
plainly, endanger his own skin and the skins of those in his 
charge. If it would not, then inactivity will amount to a 
breach of statutory duty as well as irretrievable professional 
disgrace (as will be remembered by readers of Mr Conrad’s 
Lord Jim) ; if it would, then any work of assistance is done 
entirely at the rescuer’s own peril. It is a nice decision : 
and the master of the San Onofre was unlucky enough to 
choose wrongly. It was found as a fact that there was 
danger to the San Onofre in going to the assistance of the 
Melanie. The Court of Appeal, therefore, held that in regard 
to the damage done by the stranding, the San Onofre must 
bear the loss herself. One of the judges said: ‘I cannot 
distinguish the case from that of two pedestrians who collide 
on the street, and the one whose negligence caused the 
collision is injured and is assisted to the hospital by the 
other, there being no one else available to render such 
assistance. If, on the way to the hospital, the one who is 
assisting the other accidentally slips and breaks his leg, he 
cannot, in my opinion, claim damages from that other on 
the ground that but for the negligence in bringing about the 
collision he could not have been where he was, and would 
not have slipped and broken his leg. The collision, no doubt, 
caused a state of things which rendered it natural that the 
assistance should have been rendered ; the motive which led 
to the rendering of the assistance seems to me quite im- 
material. It may have been purely humanitarian, and 
therefore praiseworthy ; it may have been purely mercenary, 
and therefore unworthy; it may have been a mixture of 
the two. Whichever it was, the result appears to me to be 
the same.” 

Suppose a trespasser penetrates to the bottom of a mine. 
There he finds himself entrapped; he is without food or 
drink or any means of escape except a cage which is in the 
control of the mine-owner. If he is not allowed to go up 
in the cage he will certainly die. Is there any obligation 
on the part of the mine-owner to provide him with carriage 
in his cage? Is he not entitled to say: ‘“ You got here 
wrongfully, get out the best way you can; if you cannot, 
it is no concern of mine.” It is difficult to see how the 
trespasser could maintain an action of false imprisonment, 
however grievously he were damaged; or, if he died, to 
imagine any interpretation of murder or homicide by which 
the mine-owner could be made criminally liable. 

Vor. X XIII.—No. 4. 23* 
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Suppose you have on your land an unfenced pit. A tres- 
passer, in spite of a printed warning, scales your wall on a 
dark night, falls into the pit, and so injures himself that he 
cannot get out without assistance. Are you under any 
obligation to help him out, or may you sit on the brink and 
watch him die by inches? I know of no principle by which 
you could be made liable either civilly or criminally for your 
inhuman conduct. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the pursuit of 
self-interest at the expense of another, even in its extreme 
form of self-preservation, is without legal limits. Where a 
man is wrongfully attacked in person, property, or kindred, 
and kills se defendendo under the influence of fear or resent- 
ment, it is an ancient principle of our law that the homicide 
is excused wholly or in part; but what of the case where 
no wrongful attack has been made, and two innocent persons 
find themselves in a situation of danger which necessitates 
the death of one or the other? Has any man the right to 
say that his life is more valuable than that of his fellow- 
sufferer, and proceed to destroy the other by a simple 
application of the law of the survival of the fittest ? 

By some of the older legal writers homicide of this kind 
is excused by a so-called ius necessitatis. Bacon’s observa- 


tions on the subject are trite learning, but we may be excused 
for quoting them, since they represent a view which, if 
generally accepted, might have had remarkable results in 
our jurisprudence. 


“* Necessity is of three sorts: necessity of conserva- 
tion of life; necessity of obedience; and necessity of 
the act of God or a stranger. 

‘** First, for conservation of life : 

‘* If a man steal viands to satisfy his present hunger, 
this is no felony or larceny. 

“* So if divers be in danger of drowning by the casting 
away of somc boat or bark, and one of them get to 
some plank or on the boat side to keep himself above 
water, and another to save his life thrust him from it, 
whereby he is drowned; this is neither se defendendo 
nor by misadventure, but justifiable.” 


It is to be noticed, first, that Bacon represents this as 
completely justifiable homicide, not as merely se defendendo ; 
the difference was important in practice, for if the slaying 
was justifiable, the verdict must be acquittal, whereas the 
slayer se defendendo, though entitled to pardon as a matter 
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of course, nevertheless forfeited his goods to the Crown. 
Later writers, e.g. Blackstone, describe the homicide in this 
case as se defendendo simply. 

Second, Bacon cites very slender authority for his first 
and startling proposition as to larceny, and none whatever 
for his second. He may have invented it, as lawyers of 
his age sometimes did, upon vague principles of a supposed 
“Law of Nature”; he may have based it on a somewhat 
elastic interpretation of Bracton’s confused remarks as to 
homicide necessitate. At all events, his theory was adopted 
without question by not a few subsequent writers—by 
Hawkins, Blackstone, and Russel, among others of less note— 
and in one actual case at least it was followed in the United 
States. On the other hand, Hale treats it with scant respect, 
attributing it simply to the casuistry of Grotius and other 
foreign writers; and though he does not deal specifically 
with Bacon’s instance of the drowning men, he emphatically 
repudiates ‘“‘larceny by necessity”. Lord Mansfield, though 
he hesitatingly admitted a law of physical necessity, regarded 
its practical application with undisguised scepticism; East 
allows it only as excuse, not as justification; Stephen does 
not even mention it as a defence to homicide. 

The law on the subject might have remained matter of 
controversy, had not circumstances arisen in 1884 which 
showed how abstract legal speculation may sometimes leap 
into vivid reality. In the trial of Dudley and Stephens the 
Court heard a story as strange and gruesome as any writer 
of sensational fiction ever invented. The two prisoners, 
together with another seaman and one Parker, a boy about 
eighteen, were cast away in a storm and put to sea in an 
open boat about 1600 miles away from the Cape of Good 
Hope. They had no water, for three days subsisted on three 
pounds of turnips, and for the next nine days on a small 
turtle which they caught, together with what little water 
they could collect in their oilskins. There was some discus- 
sion among the elder men about drawing lots for a human 
sacrifice, but no agreement was reached. On the twentieth 
day, after the castaways had been nine days without food 
and seven without water, the two prisoners joined in killing 
the boy Parker, who was now reduced to such a state of 
exhaustion that his death seemed to be in any case imminent. 
The three survivors were kept barely alive by the flesh and 
blood of the boy for four days, when they were picked up 
and brought to England. Dudley and Stephens were put 
on trial at assizes, and a special case was stated for the 
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Queen’s Bench, the jury having found the killing proved in 
fact. The decision of the Court is summed up as follows: 
‘* A man who, in order to escape death from hunger, kills 
another for the purpose of eating his flesh, is guilty of murder ; 
although at the time of the act he is in such circumstances 
that he believes, and has reasonable ground for believing, that 
it affords the only chance of preserving his life.”” ‘‘ It is not 
correct,” said Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, “‘ to say that 
there is any absolute or unqualified necessity to preserve 
one’s life. ‘ Necesse est ut eam, non ut vivam’, is a saying 
of a Roman officer quoted by Lord Bacon himself with high 
eulogy in the very chapter on necessity to which so much 
reference has been made. . . . It is not needful to point out 
the awful danger of admitting the principle which has been 
contended for. Who is to be judge of this sort of necessity ? 
By what measure is the comparative value of lives to be 
measured ? Is it to be strength, or intellect, or what? It 
is plain that the principle leaves to him who is to profit by 
it to determine the necessity which will justify him in de- 
liberately taking another’s life to save his own. In this 
case the weakest, the youngest, the most unresisting was 
chosen. Was it more necessary to kill him than one of the 
grown men? ... It is quite plain that such a principle 
once admitted might be made the legal cloak for unbridled 
passion and atrocious crime.” Sentence of death was passed, 
but was afterwards commuted to six months’ imprisonment. 

This case, though it demolishes Bacon’s theory as part 
of our law, leaves one doubt open The murder of Parker, 
though prompted by dreadful temptation, was deliberately 
planned and executed. But in Bacon’s example of two 
drowning men clinging to, or struggling to reach, a plank, 
it is possible that the stronger might destroy the weaker 
under the influence of such desperate and instinctive tenacity 
to life that his act could hardly be called deliberate. It is 
not beyond the bonds of possibility that this further aspect 
of the matter may some day have to be considered by the 
Courts. 

However, the bare principle of ‘‘ the battle to the strong ” 
is no part of our law. Nor, if the law expects little self- 
abnegation from the average man, does it attribute to him 
actual inhumanity. It says only that mere nonfeasance will 
not in itself amount to punishable inhumanity. And there 
is at least one important limitation on the principle that one 
man is not bound to save another from danger. A person 
who has actually created a danger cannot merely remain 
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passive when he sees another jeopardised by it: unless, of 
course, the person in danger is himself a wrongdoer, as in the 
example given above of a trespasser falling into an unfenced 
pit. “‘If a person creates a dangerous condition of things 
(something in the nature of a concealed trap), whether in a 
public highway or on his own premises, or on those of another, 
and he sees some other person who to his knowledge is 
unaware of the existence of the danger lawfully exposing 
himself or about to expose himself to the danger which he 
has created, he is under a duty to give such person a warning.” 
This considerable modification of the extreme doctrine of 
‘“‘mere omission ’’, highly necessary though it seems, does not 
appear to have been judicially stated in terms until 1918, 
and even then upon slender authority. Whether in such 
circumstances the duty may go beyond mere warning has 


yet to be decided. 
CARLETON KEMP ALLEN. 


OxrForD. 





THE SOPHIST IN MODERN EDUCATION. 


MARGARET E. J. TAYLOR, 
Senior Staff Lecturer in Classics at Royal Holloway College. 


TuoseE of us who have lived long enough to be able to look 
back upon a childhood and youth passed in the surroundings 
of the middle and later Victorian age have witnessed a 
revolution none the less complete and thorough because it 
has been accomplished silently and gradually. The change 
of which we are aware when we compare the present with 
those earlier days is one which has affected speech and 
manners, the habits of daily life, education, social conven- 
tions, religious belief and observance, the choice of careers, 
the relations between classes, sexes, and generations. But 
nowhere is it more marked than in the region of our moral 
judgments, our standards of right and wrong. The homage, 
whether of lip or heart, which was once paid to traditional 
morality—the unquestioning acceptance of certain rules or 
principles of conduct as binding on all decent members of 
society—is gone; gone too are the sanctions to which such 
morality could make appeal. When the war came, and the 
familiar ways of life were changed, and its very foundations 
shaken, there was something among us that stood firm and 
passed victoriously through the ordeal; but that something 
was not conventional morality. 

And now that the war is behind us, and we are still pain- 
fully trying to make our way back to ordered life, we are 
aware that there is something lacking. We travel on, we 
know not whither and we know not why. We plant our 
feet aimlessly: there is no beaten track to follow. Yet we 
cannot go back to the old road again; nor should we be 
able, if we could find it, to tread it now with the old un- 
thinking assurance that it was leading us to some desired 
or desirable end. 

718 
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The situation in Greece, and particularly at Athens, 
during and after the Peloponnesian war, was in many respects 
similar to that in which we find ourselves to-day. There, 
too, many causes had been at work to weaken the old 
traditions and to shake the foundations of the old morality. 
There, too, the searching ordeal of a great war had shown 
how weak was the hold of accepted ideas of right and wrong, 
of the conventions and decencies of civilised men and states, 
in the face of the passions of self-interest, ambition, and greed, 
loosed from their familiar restraints. 


‘“* War,” says Thucydides, “ depriving men of the 
ready means of satisfying their daily needs, is a rough 
teacher, and gradually brings down men’s natural 
dispositions to a level that matches their situation.” 


We sometimes speak of times like these as times of 
transition. But a transition leads somewhere; and those 
who live in times of transition are at least partly responsible 
for what is to appear on the farther side. The right form of 
education becomes a question of supreme importance; and 
the question at issue between Plato and the Sophists was 
an educational question of vital concern to. ourselves. For 
on the answer given to that question in this present genera- 
tion hang our hopes of a better and happier world. 

We are dependent for most of our knowledge of the 
Sophists on Plato, their arch-critic. Yet it is open to question 
whether the discovery of other first-hand evidence would 
add much to the life-likeness and probable truth of the 
impression conveyed by Plato’s dramatic sketches. He 
satirises, it is true; he not infrequently parodies; but he 
seldom if ever caricatures ; and his satire could have achieved 
no contemporary success if it had not been on the whole 
true to life. 

Nearly all the Sophists must have been personally known 
to Plato. Gorgias, Hippias, and Prodicus were all alive 
and in the full tide of their popularity at the time of Socrates’ 
death; and even Protagoras may have been a familiar 
figure at Athens in Plato’s boyhood. Hence we are able, 
making due allowance for his point of view, to reconstruct 
a life-like picture of the Sophists as they must have appeared 
to their friends and admirers. 

There is no doubt that most of them took their profession 
very seriously. Plato’s mocking phrase, “ purveyors of 
soul-food,” might have been accepted by the Sophists them- 
selves as a true description of their aim. They sought the 
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mental and moral improvement of their pupils. Protagoras 
assures the young Hippocrates, in words which have a 
familiar ring, that if he puts himself under his instruction 
he will find that ‘‘ every day and all his days he is getting 
better and better.” Gorgias is mentioned as exceptional 
among his class because he does not profess to teach “ virtue.” 
Yet he, no less than the rest, offers a training in good citizen- 
ship, as he understands it; and he teaches rhetoric because 
he believes public speaking to be the most necessary art for 
a citizen to master. 

In this respect, at least, the Sophists were agreed, that 
the aim of education is to produce good citizens; and by 
a good citizen they all meant very much the same thing. 
But they held different views as to the methods by which 
this was to be accomplished; and each was firmly con- 
vinced of the superiority of his own method. Protagoras 
held strong opinions as to the value of a literary education, 
contrasting himself with Hippias, who advocated a general 
smattering of the sciences. Gorgias and others regarded 
a rhetorical training as the one thing needful for a young 
Athenian who wanted to make his mark among his fellow- 
citizens. Isocrates sets forth the excellent results of his own 
particular method of training in political oratory. Even the 
** Eristics,””» Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, if they are to 
be taken at all seriously, claim for their remarkable art of 
nonsensical conversation that by its means they can teach 
what is called “‘ virtue’ more successfully and more quickly 
than anyone else. 

If the success of an educational method is to be measured 
by its popularity, the Sophists were undoubtedly successful. 
They had the knack of seeing what their public wanted ; 
and they met the demand. The youth of Athens flocked 
to their lecture-rooms because they wanted just the sort 
of education which the Sophists offered to give: they 
wanted to be trained to. take a prominent part in public 
life, to manage their own households and the affairs of the 
city in the most efficient way ; and they had an enthusiastic 
belief in the power of their teachers to give them what they 
wanted. When a famous sophist visits a town, we are 
told, the young men throw over their friends and associates 
and pay whatever fees are demanded (they do not seem 
to have been exorbitant) for the privilege of his instruction. 
Isocrates tells how his pupils wept when their course of 
instruction under him had come to an end. 

Nor was the teaching they gave unworthy of the name 
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of education. There can be little doubt that the learners 
had their interest aroused and their faculties sharpened. 
They studied good literature; they were introduced to 
the science of the day ; they acquired fluency in speech and 
skill in debate. Of Isocrates and his teaching we know 
more. He had thought out carefully his theory of educa- 
tion—the end it has in view, and the means to that end. 
The aim was the usual one of efficiency in practical life— 
the successful management of domestic and public affairs : 
there is no other end, says Isocrates, worth labour and study. 
Wisdom is a strictly practical affair; and the best training 
for it is political oratory, because the ambition to win fame 
as a speaker will be found to be the strongest motive for 
acquiring the necessary qualities of character. 

Such then was the teaching of the Sophists—a teaching 
eminently practical and efficient, and admirably adapted 
to the needs of ordinary life. How is it that Plato has such 
a poor opinion of the Sophists, and of the value of their 
instruction ? And it is not only Plato’s voice that utters 
a discordant note amid the chorus of approbation. There are 
various touches in the dialogues which give the impression of 
being not merely a reflection of Plato’s personal prejudice, 
but a true record of opinions that were held by others. 
Aristophanes is an independent witness to the same effect. 
Isocrates, himself a Sophist, openly chafes at the title. 
Somewhat later Aristotle defines a Sophist as ‘“‘one who 
makes money out of the appearance of knowledge without 
the reality,” and Cicero, as ‘“‘one who pursues philosophy 
from motives of self-advertisement or pecuniary profit.” 

Plato’s criticisms on the Sophists, with hardly an excep- 
tion, occur in the dialogues which are more or less directly 
concerned with education ; and it is on educational grounds 
that he attacks them. It is true that he often suggests as 
well that there was an anti-moral tendency in their teaching, 
especially in the case of the professors of rhetoric; but he 
makes it quite clear that in this respect the Sophists are not 
the leaders but the followers of public opinion. Almighty 
Demos, expressing his view of life in laws and institutions, 
in the tone of society, in the prevalent moral code, is really 
responsible for what is reprehensible in the substance of 
their teaching. 

As far as morals are concerned, Plato’s attack on the 
Sophists is an attack on the standards of the society of which 
they are representatives. The Sophist is as dependent on 
the goodwill of his pupils as the statesman is dependent on 
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the goodwill of his fellow-citizens ; and so he is bound to 
give them what they like instead of what is good for them. 

This is one of the reasons, though not the only one, why 
Plato disapproves of the Sophists’ practice of taking fees 
for their teaching ; it creates a false relationship, and robs 
the teacher of the independence he ought to maintain. 
Another reason for his disapproval lies deeper, in the con- 
viction that education is an affair of the spirit, and that 
spiritual goods cannot be bought with money. 

But there were other weak points as well as this in the 
system. It was haphazard and irresponsible. The Sophists, 
as “‘ purveyors of soul-food,” were in the same position as 
other provision merchants. They supplied something to 
satisfy the hunger of the mind; but they were not experts 
in mental dietetics, and there was no guarantee that the food 
they provided was wholesome or nourishing. There was 
certainly plenty of choice ; and it is interesting to note how 
other Athenians who did not share Plato’s views took pride 
in the freedom and variety which characterised their national 
education. ‘“‘In regard to education,” Thucydides makes 
Pericles say, “ while the Spartans strive to attain manly 
virtue by a system of laborious training, we Athenians follow 
whatever method we please.”” Those who wish to know what 
Plato thought of such freedom may study his account of the 
democratic city and the democratic man in Book VIII. of the 
Republic. 

It is not only the system that Plato criticises: he has 
a poor opinion of the actual teaching given, and the choice 
of subjects for study. With the teachers of rhetoric he 
deals most severely; and his censure of them is applicable 
to all the Sophists, in so far as they appealed to the desire 
of self-advancement as the main motive in life. Protagoras 
takes it as a matter of course that young men come to him 
for teaching because they want to get on in the world. 
Gorgias defines the virtue of a man as capacity to deal with 
public affairs in such a way as to be able to help one’s friends, 
injure one’s enemies, and keep out of harm’s way oneself. 
Isocrates has no scruple in maintaining that the personal 
ambition to excel as an orator is the best and most powerful 
motive to make a man virtuous. A speaker, he says, will 
be more convincing if he is respected, so he must at least 
have a reputation for virtue: social and political success 
depend on the good opinion of his fellow-citizens, and he 
will therefore take pains to secure their good opinion. 

It is not surprising that the ethics of self-interest find 
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their logical development in the advocacy of unscrupulous 
self-indulgence and self-aggrandisement. Self-seeking is put 
forward as the true and “ natural’ law of life; and the 
conventional laws of man’s making come to be regarded as 
opposed to what is naturally good for man. Here, as else- 
where, the Sophists seem to be only giving articulate expres- 
sion to the prevalent opinions of their age. 

Thucydides provides many examples and illustrations of 
the general prevalence of the motive of self-interest, and 
its results in the life of communities. 


“We are not the first who have desired to be 
supreme,” say the Athenian envoys in an attempt to 
justify the position of Athens: “it has always been 
the practice among men that the weak should be subject 
to the strong. And you acquiesced in our holding this 
position until the present occasion, when considerations 
of expediency lead you to bring forward the plea of 
justice, a principle which no man ever yet adopted as a 
reason for refraining from aggression so long as he had 
a chance of gaining anything by force.” 


I have dwelt particularly on this aspect of the Sophists’ 
teaching, because it leads us on to what from Plato’s point 
of view was “ the very head and front of their offending.” 
The Sophists offered themselves as teachers and guides to 
the young: they had the shaping of the future in their 
hands. Surely the first thing necessary in one who professes 
to educate, that is to train for life, is that he should have clear 
knowledge of what life means. This is the true significance 
of the recurring question: Can virtue be taught? Can men 
and women be helped by education to understand the real 
purpose of life and to adopt the right means for achieving it ? 

The Sophists professed to teach virtue, that is, to fit men 
to live their lives well; but they had no real knowledge of 
human nature, or of the meaning of life, and therefore their 
teaching was not true to life. They had no consistent 
theory of their own but merely followed current opinion. 
They thought of life conventionally in the terms of the 
ordinary activities of the city-state as they knew it—the 
little world in which men strive and struggle for mean prizes, 
for place and power, for wealth and pleasure—where each is 
seeking his own profit, and every man’s hand is against his 
neighbour. Their principle of conduct may be summed up 
in the word m\covegia—having more—getting an advantage 
over others. They accepted the ordinary conventional 
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notion of good as something to be got—something you grab 
for yourself at the expense of someone else. 

The results of this view appear in their teaching. It is 
the outward show, the effect, that matters—to make a good 
impression and induce — to believe in your superiority. 
You need not have knowledge or be wise if you can talk 
cleverly enough about subjects of which you know nothing 
to win the admiration of people as ignorant as yourself. 
What your real character is does not matter so long as you 
keep up appearances: reputation is more important for 
social success than real goodness. 

Plato saw life with other eyes. He thought of good not 
as private gain, as something that belongs of right to you, 
and which you claim for yourself, but as the spirit of the 
whole, to which you belong, and which has claims on you for 
your devotion and your service. As you respond, and give 
yourself to it in answer to the claim, it gives itself to you in 
return, and the more you possess it, the more others are 
enriched by your possession. 

The essence of human nature is not really selfishness. 
The soul of man has a greater destiny than to live for ever 
immured im the fortress of self. Its birthright is the freedom 
of the universe, and the clear vision of that transcendent good 
which, however dimly divined, is the only true object of its 
quest, and goal of all its activities and strivings. That is how 
Plato disposes of the ethics of hedonism and the doctrine that 
might is right : they are false to life. 

True life cannot be self-centred : man is what he is as a 
member of society; and the collective life of humanity is 
itself part of the universal order. The outlook of the 
educator must therefore be not only political and social but 
cosmic. He must be a spectator of all time and all existence, 
in order that he may see the individual life in its true relation- 
ship to the purpose of the whole. Education aims at setting 
men free to live the best life, that is, at liberating the person- 
ality from the fetters of individualism and selfishness so that 
each may play his part in the realisation of the universal good, 
through and in the society of which he is a member. 

This altered conception of life will not only affect the 
attitude and character of the teacher ; it will also guide the 
choice of subjects of instruction. For the practical problem 
of education is not how to sharpen the pupil’s wits so that he 
may be armed for success in the struggle with his fellows, but 
how to bring about that selfless detachment of spirit which is as 
much a necessity of the intellectual as of the moral life. The 
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subjects chosen for study will be those which will serve best 
to turn the direction of the mind from the petty interests 
of “‘ me” and “ mine,” of “* here ” and “‘ now,” to the survey 
of earth and heaven, and the contemplation of eternal 
verities. Plato’s own scheme of education was devised as a 
solution of this problem. 

When we turn to the educational practice of our own times, 
we are faced at the outset by some obvious differences in the 
conditions. In the first place, the initiative, and with it the 
responsibility, of the teacher to-day is strictly limited. The 
Sophists were educational freelances. In this respect their 
modern equivalent is to be found not in the teacher, but 
rather in the newspaper and the popular writer. To find the 
notable Sophists of to-day we must look to the Daily Mail and 
the Morning Post, to Mr Bernard Shaw and Mr H. G. Wells. 

Formal education with us is state-supported and state- 
regulated ; and almost all educational institutions are under 
the control of some public body. By far the majority of 
teachers of all grades are salaried officials supported by the 
community in return for the performance of certain duties, 
the nature and scope of which is strictly defined. 

It would seem at first sight that this must be an improve- 
ment on the haphazard methods of the Sophists. Yet it is 
open to question whether our local education authorities, our 
senates and governing bodies, and even the Board of Educa- 
tion itself, are throughout inspired by that true knowledge of 
life and its meaning which is the only genuine qualification 
for their task. At any rate it is these who lay down the lines 
on which teachers are compelled tq work. 

Secondly, owing to the altered position of the teacher, the 
question of remuneration for educational work takes an 
entirely different aspect. No one to-day would be likely to 
suggest that teachers should be unpaid, or that there is any- 
thing derogatory to their position or influence in the fact of 
their receiving payment. Nevertheless, we cannot altogether 
ignore Plato’s objections as though they had no bearing on 
modern conditions. It is true that the salaried teacher is not 
compelled to bid for popularity in order to make a living ; 
that part of the objection falls to the ground. But the 
deeper principle which underlies Plato’s criticism is a principle 
equally valid for our own time, namely, that anything 
approaching a commercial spirit is a desecration of education 
as it is of religion. 

Spiritual food is not a commodity that can be bought and 
sold. Those who would follow this high vocation, like the 
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philosopher-rulers of Plato’s ideal city, must be free from all 
taint of mercenary motives. 

I believe that the teaching profession as a whole is as 
disinterested as any section of the community; and the 
system of fixed salaries is as good a substitute as we are likely 
to find for the communism which Plato advocated as a safe- 
guard for disinterestedness. But in its present form it is not 
an adequate safeguard ; and I can see no other way of making 
it so but the complete equalisation of salaries for every kind 
of educational work, with a uniform scale of increment for 
length of service only. The salary should be sufficiently 
liberal to secure freedom from petty anxieties, adequate 
facilities for recreation and travelling, and proper provision 
for old age, but not large enough to be attractive to 
any whose object it is to “ get on in the world.” There 
should be no “ plums of the profession ” ; there is no reason 
in the nature of things why heads of schools and colleges, 
professors, inspectors, local directors of education, highly 
placed officials, should be paid higher salaries than the infant 
teacher in an elementary school. 

What Plato says of the world of politics is equally true of 
the world of education, that so. long as place and office are 
objects of competition, the consequences will be disastrous 
both to the competitors themselves and to the rest of the 
community. The only reason for preferment should be 
fitness for the particular work. The only fitting reward for 
the service of the teacher is fuller opportunity for service. 
The practical difficulties in the way of such a reform are not 
insuperable. 

It is frequently urged by and on behalf of university 
teachers that if the profession does not offer what are 
strangely called “ better prospects,” it will fail to attract 
the best men and women. Is it really true that “ the best ”’ 
among us are mainly actuated by mercenary motives ? 
The very use of the word “ prospects ” in such a connection 
has a tell-tale significance, showing how hard it is for most 
people to believe that there can be a better aim in life than 
making money. 

So much for the teaching profession. If we turn now 
to the larger question, and look for the guiding principle 
and motive of our educational system, in so far as there is 
a principle at all I am afraid we shall find it rather in the 
popular and sophistic conception of good as personal ad- 
vantage than in the rational conception of good as the 
spiritual life in which all share, 
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Let us begin with the schools. The Sophists were not 
concerned with the earliest stages of education; but if 
our object is to discover on what principles modern educa- 
tion is based, whether Sophistic or Platonic, we must look 
for the embodiment of these principles at every stage. In 
the earlier years habits are being formed and dispositions 
fostered, the tendency of which will only be fully revealed 
in after-life. 

There are some features of modern education, in the 
home and in the school, which must cause grave misgivings 
to those who believe that Plato was right in his conception 
of life and its meaning, and not the Sophists. Plato’s 
doctrine, on its social side, is that the happiness of the 
community is incompatible with individual selfishness. 
For the individual, it is the teaching that he who would 
save his soul must lose it: the meaning and purpose of 
the individual life is only attained when it gives itself up 
freely to be possessed by that which is greater than self. 
It is only in this way that self-interest can be identified with 
the interest of the social whole. 

If this is really the end of life, it must also be the purpose 
of education. The habits and dispositions formed during 
school years will go far to decide the choice of the matured 
intelligence and will. 

Among the habits that Plato thinks it most important 
to foster in the child are admiration and reverence for what 
is beautiful and good, self-control and respect for authority 
and for elders, modesty, courage, truthfulness, gentle and 
graceful manners, diligence, and perseverance in study. 
Such a combination of qualities will create a disposition 
to recognise the true end of life as something greater than 
the self and its claims. 

Nowadays we are accustomed to be told that the child 
must be allowed to follow its own bent and be “ natural.” 
Therefore it may behave as it chooses, and disobey if it 
thinks fit: it need only learn what it wants to learn, and 
only study when it feels inclined. Reverence and self- 
control are out of fashion—both the words and the things 
for which they stand. In their place we hear much talk 
of ‘‘ freedom,” “ self-realisation,” and “self-expression.” 
The new psychology has spread abroad the notion of the 
harmfulness of repression, and therefore discipline is thrown 
to the winds. Self-realisation is interpreted as self-assertion, 
and freedom as the right to do as one pleases, regardless 
of others, 
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And so it comes about that at a time when there is 
greater need than ever before for wide sympathies and 
disinterested service and self-devotion to the common good, 
a large number of those who have the training of the young, 
that is the hope of the future, in their hands, seem, with 
a strange perversity, to be devoting all their energies to the 
promulgation of the theory and practice of self-pleasing. 

Fortunately there are still many schools untouched by 
the new spirit—which is rather the old sophistic spirit assert- 
ing its continued vitality in our midst. But the danger is 
insidious, and it is increasing. The new doctrines are 
preached with fervour and conviction, and under specious 
disguises. The fact that so much good work is accomplished, 
even in schools where the new idea has gained a footing, 
is probably due to the persistence among the teachers them- 
selves, and also in the subconscious mind of the children, 
of an instinctive belief in the old-fashioned notions of rever- 
aes and discipline, of steady perseverance and honest hard 
work. 

Again, and this is true even of schools which still keep 
to the old ways, education often tends to be regarded rather 
as a preparation for a career—the self-seeking motive— 
than as the enfranchisement of the spirit; and this has 
sometimes disastrous effects upon the curriculum. One 
of the most pressing problems is how to combine so-called 
** practical’ necessities with the true end of education. 
The individual must undoubtedly be so trained as to be 
able to play his proper part in the social whole; but there 
is great danger, especially in the present economic chaos, 
of forgetting that this means not only making a living but 
making a life, and that ‘‘a man’s life consists not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” Practical 
considerations must not be neglected; but they must 
always be kept subordinate to spiritual ends; for if the 
meaning of the whole is misunderstood, it will be impossible 
to discover the proper place of the individual therein. 

The same problem meets us at the universities. Some 
of the newer universities are, on one side at least, frankly 
utilitarian. They base their appeals to the public for 
financial support not on the value of the spiritual treasure 
they can impart, but on their services to trade, commerce, 
and industry, and on the possibilities they hold out of 
increasing the material wealth of the nation. 

The youth of England are flocking to the universities 
as the youth of Athens flocked to the lecture-rooms of the 
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Sophists. Why do they come? Are they thinking most 
of a living or of life? There are many motives—the market 
value of a degree, a rise in social importance, the desire to 
find companionship and ‘“ have a good time,” training for 
a business or professional career, increase of general efficiency, 
mental and spiritual development, the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake. These motives are found mixed in varying 
proportions, and they are not all mutually exclusive. 

So it is with the choice of subjects of study. The most 
popular are those which can be turned directly to practical 
account, or those by means of which the particular student 
will find it easiest to become the possessor of the marketable 
commodity known as a degree. The subjects which are 
both hard in themselves and least easily turned to “ prac- 
tical’ uses, such as Classics and Philosophy, attract the 
smallest numbers. I believe it would be acknowledged by 
the majority of students that the disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge had played an infinitesimal part in their 
decision. The motives of self-development or of so al 
service are more general; but these are both liable to be 
confused with the desire for mere worldly success. 

It may be thought that the increasing importance 
attached to research in our universities is evidence of a 
desire ot knowledge for its own sake. To a great extent 
this is true: but the evidence is not all on one side. Scien- 
tific research is largely directed to material ends; and even 
though the interest of the researcher may be centred in the 
purely scientific aspect of his work, it is chiefly for its com- 
mercial value that such research is subsidised. Moreover, 
research is now the fashion, and lends itself readily to the 
purposes of self-advertisement—that common sophistic vice. 
No one is of any account in the academic world who has 
not published something that calls itself ‘“ research”’ or 
‘original work”; and a good deal of so-called research 
is undertaken from this motive and has little or no intrinsic 
value. Research must cease to be a means of profit and 
position, must be less talked about and less advertised, 
before we can know how far it is evidence of a genuine love 
of knowledge. 

Some of the defects of university education are directly 
due to the wrong bias given by earlier sophistic training. 
Many students at college begin there for the first time to 
realise the necessity of thoroughness and patient application 
for the production of good work ; but it is difficult to cultivate 
these habits at so late a stage if the pupil has been trained 
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in a school conducted on the principle of “ go as you please.” 
Again, the over emphasis of the importance of individual 
preferences not only encourages perverse and arbitrary 
standards of taste, but also warps the mind’s power of 
impartial judgment in dealing with authorities or with 
evidence. 

But worst of all in its effects on both mind and character 
is the decay of the virtues of humility and reverence. 
‘“* Humility,” it has been well said, ‘‘ is an essential ingredient 
of all high character and intellect: it is the sign-manual 
of true nobility of soul. Humility is to character what 
reticence is to art—the condition, namely, of all distinguished 
and adequate expression.” And closely allied to humility 
is reverence. A child’s capacity for reverence is almost 
unlimited ; and it deserves to be cherished as one of his 
most precious possessions ; for it is the root of disinterested- 
ness, and disinterestedness is the secret of true living. It 
is this principle, rather than the advocacy of a particular 
curriculum, that gives its permanent value to Plato’s 
educational scheme. He shows how the faculty of reverent 
wonder, carefully encouraged in childhood, disciplined by 
personal effort, and led on from stage to stage through the 
whole course of education, develops naturally into the self- 
less love of beauty and knowledge, and culminates in self- 
devotion to the universal good as the true end of life. 

On the whole it seems that our education, in spite of the 
scant measure of independence allowed to teachers, is just 
as haphazard as that provided by the Sophists. It has 
never been thought out constructively in the light of a 
unifying purpose; its practice reflects no clear and con- 
sistent view of a good life for which it is a preparation, but 
rather adapts itself to the current standards and the fashions 
of the day. For lack of a principle of its own, it is too 
ready to fall in with the conventional and popular belief 
in wheovefia as the secret of successful living, and to take 
for granted that true life is life as we by our foolish ways 
have made it—a fierce competitive struggle to get more than 
our share of a limited good that is not enough for all. 

One among many symptoms of the presence of the 
sophistic poison of individualism among us is the tyranny 
of the new psychology in educational theory and practice. 
Psychology, as the science of the individual, may be a useful 
aid in suggesting means towards the end, when once the 
end has been clearly apprehended; but it offers no help 
towards the discovery of the end; and if it be divorced, as 
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it often is, from ethics and religion, is the blindest of blind 
guides along the ways of good life. 

Yet in spite of all there are signs of a possible change : 
the outlook is not hopeless. There is evidence of a growing 
discontent with the old foundation of self-interest that is now 
by its inherent rottenness threatening the overthrow of the 
civilisation of which it has been the support. There is an 
increasing demand, especially among the younger generation, 
for a new way of life; and this demand, widely prevalent 
though still scarcely articulate, gives education an oppor- 
tunity such as has seldom been offered. 

Plato understood, what we have forgotten, that the main 
business of the State is the education of its citizens. Our 
most urgent need is for a national council capable of giving 
clear expression to the principles of good life and of devising 
means for their realisation by educational methods. We 
must somehow get rid of the pedantic doctrinaires, the self- 
important meddlers, the devotees of red tape who now 
dominate in our educational counsels. Their place must be 
taken by men and women of spiritual insight, like Plato’s 
philosopher-rulers, devoid of self-interest, lovers of truth, and 
at the same time in close personal touch with the practical 
problems of education. 

In the meantime the responsibility rests mainly with the 
teachers in our schools; for though they are restricted and 
often hampered by the faults of the system which they serve 
and the ignorance of the controlling authorities, they still 
have a considerable measure of freedom and of power, and 
might, if they would, in spite of their restrictions, do much 
towards the building up of the new world that is to be. 

The last ten years have shown beyond all question that 
the sophistic ethics of self-interest are false to life, and can 
only lead to disaster and decay. The education that is to be 
true to life must be inspired by a different principle. The 
world can only be changed by changing the direction of 
individual desires and purposes ; and it is the function of the 
teacher to help to bring about the change by shifting the 
centre of interest away from the self to the whole. Therefore 
it is more important that the child at school, or the young 
person at college, should learn to admire and reverence what 
is beautiful and great and good than that he should give 
expression to his own capricious and undeveloped little self. 
It is more important that he should learn humility and 
loyalty to truth by the discipline of accurate and thorough 
work than that he should maintain a semblance of interest 
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by working only according to his inclinations. It is more 
important that he should learn to subordinate himself to the 
purpose of the whole than that he should regard the gratifica- 
tion of his own pleasures and the exercise of his own activities 
as ends in themselves. 

It seems to me (to speak by way of illustration of what I 
know best) that students of classics are especially fortunate 
in their subject, if they use it as a means of education for life. 
For the study of classics makes such continuous demands 
for intellectual honesty and thoroughness as to allow no room 
for self-complacency: it requires throughout self-sacrificing 
pains, and offers no easily won pleasures. At the same time 
it holds out exemplars of beauty and excellence, often remote 
and even austere, but challenging in their perfection, and 
merciless in their silent condemnation of our own mediocrity 
and of our perverse and arbitrary tastes. 

But everything depends on the aim and method of our 
study, and no one subject has an exclusive claim as a medium 
of true education. If only the right end is kept in view, there 
need be no quarrel between ancient and modern literature, or 
between the humanities and the sciences. The essential thing 
is that whatever subjects are studied shall be of such a nature 
and be studied in such a way as to lead to that disinterested 
devotion which is the one and only passport to the realm of 
spiritual treasures as it is the only way of social happiness. 

Education and life are of one piece and must be guided by 
one principle. What is greatest in life—all spiritual greatness, 
be it in art or literature, in thought or conduct—is achieved, 
not by the assertion of individual claims but by the merging 
of the self in the spirit of the whole so as to be possessed by it 
and to become the means of its expression. So the path of 
educational development that leads to fullness of life must be 
a path not of self-seeking but of self-surrender. 


M. E. J. TAYLOR. 


RoyaL HOLLOWAY VUOLLEGE. 





ASTROLOGY IN THE BOOK 
OF REVELATION. 


J. E. CARPENTER, D.D., D.Litt. 


Tue Apocalypse of John is the supreme expression of the 
impassioned hopes which were very soon amalgamated with 
the teachings of Jesus. Like the Gospels, it was launched 
into an immense conflict of thought and life. The province 
of Asia in which it was written gathered into itself a multitude 
of influences from both East and West. The religions and 
the science of Babylonia and Persia met the. faiths of Egypt 
and the philosophies of Greece. The Christian communities, 
which were formed on the model of the Synagogue, inherited 
the fundamental teachings of the Hebrew Scriptures ; they 
were at the same time confronted with the conceptions of 
popular mythology, the constant practice of all kinds of 
public ritual, the widespread belief in astrology, the educated 
interest in the problems of metaphysics, and the power of 
Rome. That the Apocalypse, like the rest of the early 
literature of the Church, should reflect some of these alien 
elements is not surprising. Its imaginative presuppositions, 
its view of the world, its ideas of God, of man, and human 
destiny, were all derived from Judaism. To the lectures of 
the professors in the schools its author paid no heed. But it 
was not unaffected by other elements in the fusion of religions 
gathered into the wide net of Hellenistic culture. 


iI 


The book takes the form of a letter addressed to “ the 
Seven Churches of Asia,” in which the Seer recounts his 
experiences as he travels in vision through space and time. 
Greek legend (like the records of Hebrew prophecy) had its 
own tales of wonder. Abaris and Aristeas were already 
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heroes of such marvels in the days of Herodotus. Abaris 
was sent by Apollo from the Hyperboreans, and passed 
through the air from place to place, like Muszeus, possessed 
by the God (entheos), accomplishing eg ge and com- 
municating oracles. Aristeas could leave his body like a 
corpse, and return to it at will after voyaging elsewhere.! 
The Christian Apocalyptist described Isaiah when summoned 
by the angel as still open-eyed though seeing no one, for “ the 
mind in his body was taken up from him.” 2 Philo, who 
knew all about the claims of the astrologers and their pre- 
tensions to touch the things in the sky by the rapture of the 
soul, describes the practice of wisdom, whether among Greeks 
or barbarians, as enabling them with bodies, indeed, planted 
firmly on the earth, but with wings to their souls, to follow 
round about with their minds the courses of moon and sun 
and the company of the stars. He himself claimed to have 
been rapt on high by some inspiration, and enjoyed similar 
communion with sun and moon and the whole heaven and 
the world. A century and a half before our era the mythic 
king, Nechepso, had imparted secrets of astrology to the 
Egyptian priest Petosiris. Spending the night in prayer, he 
felt himself caught up from the body, and heard the voice 
of a mysterious Person veiled in a dark robe sounding from 
the sky. For some two centuries (50 B.c.-a.D. 150)4 a 
series of instructions was produced under the name of Hermes 
the Thrice Great, sometimes addressed to Asklepios and 
Anubis. There were Chaldean Oracles and Phrygian Books. 
Divine voices were heard everywhere, by Baruch and Ezra 
as well as by John in the sphere of Apocalypse. Krates told 
how he was lifted from the earth and borne to the courses of 
sun and moon, saw Hermes Trismegistus, and was instructed 
by an angel, who bade him write what he had heard.’ The 
labours of an unwearied band of scholars (led by Boll, Cumont, 
and Kroll) have brought to light a mass of literature extending 
through many centuries concerned with the correlation of 
the heavens and the earth. Founded on Babylonian star- 
cults and partially systematised by Hellenic science, astrology 
acquired enormous influence in the first century of our era. 


1 Cp. Dict. of Biography and Mythology. 

2 Ascension of Isaiah (tr. Charles), vi. 11. 

3 Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 4 f. 

4 So Cumont. Since this paper was written Prof. Walter Scott (whose 
recent death all students of the Hermetica must deplore) inclines to the 
third century a.D. 

5 Reitzenstein, p. 361. 
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On the birth of Octavian, the Pythagorean philosopher 
Nigidius Figulus was said to have predicted from the stars 
the imperial greatness of the future Augustus Cesar.! 
Astrology was a kind of inductive prophecy adapted to a 
stable world. In contrast with Apocalyptics, it was founded 
on observation of the Order of Nature, interpreted by rules 
revealed from heaven. The thunders and lightnings, the 
famines and plagues, the earthquakes and eclipses, which 
play so large a part in Revelation, were all tabulated under 
the signs of the Zodiac.2 When the expectation of Christ’s 
return to bring the existing scene to a close faded away, and 
the stream of apocalyptic production ceased, astrology 
remained in possession of the field, and enlisted Christian 
expositors in its support. It even held its own through 
the Middle Ages, and was backed by the great name of 
Kepler. It is not surprising, therefore, if figures in the 
visions of John should be derived directly or indirectly from 
its conceptions. 


II. 


The sky, it must be remembered, was conceived as a solid 
firmament, supporting the waters of the upper world, and 
forming the floor of the heavens. The only access was by 
some opening through which celestial powers might descend, 
like the Spirit upon Levi or Jesus,‘ or consecrated persons 
might enter. So Levi, at an angel’s bidding, had been per- 
mitted to go in. Thither Enoch was lifted by the winds, 
and sped by the course of the stars and the lightnings.5 Such 
visits were not the privilege of the ancients only. Four 
Rabbis, disciples of Johanan ben Zakkai (himself, like the 
Apostle Paul, a disciple of Gamaliel), and thus contemporaries 
of the prophet John, were reputed to have been similarly 
borne on high. The solemn adventure was not without peril, 
for who could see the Divine Glory in light unapproachable 
and live? Akiba alone survived. The angels of service 
would have thrust him away, but the Holy One bade them 
admit him. He had ascended in peace, and in peace he re- 


1 Boll, Sphera (1904), p. 8361. On the general subject see Cumont’s 
Lectures on Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (1912). 

2 See the 8 vols. of the Catalog. Cod. Astrologorum, edited during this 
century under the direction of Boll and Cumont. 

3 A “ Brontology ” was ascribed to “‘ David the Prophet,”’ Catal., viii. 
pt. 8, p. 168. 

4 Test. XII. Patr. (tr. Charles); Levi xviii. 6, 7; Mark i. 10, 11. 
5 Ibid., i. 6,7; Enoch (Charles), xiv. 8. 
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turned to earth.1_ John is thus received “ in spirit ” into the 
Presence above, and the world-drama of the future is played 
out before him. 

It opens with solemn scenes depicting the heavenly 
worship. Through all the terrors and catastrophes which 
follow, the homage of creation and the hymns of the angelic 
choirs maintain the adoration of eternity. In the “ cathedral 
of immensity ” to which the prophet is thus introduced, he 
beholds a throne and One seated on it. The description of 
the throne and its four supporters is obviously founded on 
Ezekiel’s vision of the mysterious “‘ Chariot.” The secret of 
the number four was not understood in the early Church. 
Irenzeus fancifully connected it with other fours: four 
zones of the world, four winds, four covenants given to 
the human race, four Gospels. Modern commentators, em- 
phasising the majesty of the lion, the strength of the ox, the 
reason of the man, and the speed of the eagle, have expounded 
them as the symbols of the powers of Nature working in 
harmony beneath the Divine rule. But Ireneus with his 
four zones and four winds hit upon a fruitful analogy. The 
astral theology of Babylon recognised four quarters of the 
sky, and with this figure were connected four seasons and 
four winds. Each of the four quarters of the sun’s path 
was again divided into three, and adjacent constellations 
were selected and named as the signs of the Zodiac. Early 
in this century the distinguished Assyriologist, Zimmern, 
showed that the figures of Ezekiel corresponded to four of 
these constellations in the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth 
of such divisions. The order enumerated by Ezekiel matched 
the Babylonian. How far John, in adopting the strange 
forms of his predecessor among the exiles beside the Chebar, 
apprehended and appropriated their astral significance, we 
cannot tell. He endows them with six wings, like the seraphs 
of Isaiah’s vision, instead of four; and they lead the song, 
which Enoch, too, had heard (xxxix. 12), “‘ Holy, holy, holy,” 
with sublime emphasis on God’s omnipotence and eternity. 

Attention had been already directed to an astrological 
explanation of the four-and-twenty elders (which even Dr 


1 Babyl. Talmud (tr. Wiinsche), i. 288 (Chagigah, 15a). 

2 On these identifications see Schrader’s Keilinscriften und das A.T., 
(1903), edited by Zimmern and Winckler. The general investigation has 
been carried much further by the late Professor Franz Boll (of Heidelberg, 
who died last summer at the age of fifty-eight) in his remarkable book Aus 
der Offenbarung Johannis. Published at the beginning of the war in 1914, it 
seems to have escaped the notice of Dr Charles. This paper is based upon it. 
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Charles finds “ attractive ’’) by the brilliant scholar Gunkel 
in his famous book on Creation and Chaos (1895). Beside 
this may now be placed the illuminating treatment by Boll 
of the difficult problem of the Four Horsemen who appear 
in succession at the opening of the first four seals, and the 
no less puzzling interpretation of the mysterious Woman 
robed in the sun and persecuted by the Dragon. 


ITT. 


The events in the first series of dooms are by no means 
co-ordinate with each other. The four mysterious horsemen 
(vi. 1-8) are summoned one after another by the four “ Living 
Creatures” (or Cherubs) upholding the throne, and the 
riders come forth like the armies which follow the leader 
“ Faithful and True ” (xix. 11) out of heaven. The plagues 
which they have authority to inflict are destined for the 
earth, but the vision of the souls beneath the altar when the 
fifth seal is opened belongs to the realm above, while the 
tremendous catastrophes following the opening of the sixth 
affect the heavenly bodies as well as the world below the 
firmament. Dr Charles has endeavoured to establish a series 
of six parallels with the order of the “ birth pains” set 
forth in the discourse assigned to Jesus on the Mount of 
Olives. It may well be that both series rest on a common 
eschatological tradition, but the first four Johannine forms 
have no correspondence with the Gospel language. Their 
connection with the four Cherubs suggests that the cognate 
figures may be traced back to the emblems and agencies of 
the stars.” 

Recent explanations since Gunkel and Bousset opened 
fresh paths of investigation have followed what Dr Charles 
calls the ‘ Traditional-Historical Method with incidental 
reference to contemporary events.” Modifying an older 
interpretation which identified the first rider with the 
Messiah on the white horse, Zahn and Johannes Weiss found 
in him the symbol of the victorious progress of the Gospel. 
Others saw in his conquering might the advance of the 
Roman power; while yet others, noting that he carried a 
bow, detected an allusion to Persian skill, and supposed him 
to portend an invasion by a Parthian king. The voice at 


1 Mark xiii. ; Matt. xxiv. ; Luke xxi. 

2 See Boll’s important chapter, vi.; Loisy’s Commentary (1923). In 
the Strasburg Reoue d’Hist. et de Phil. Relig., Jan. 1924, Professor Balden- 
sperger has expounded Boll’s results in a valuable article. 

Vor. XXIII.—No. 4. 24 
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the third seal forbidding injury to the oil and wine received 
a partial explanation in an edict of Domitian checking the 
cultivation of the vine, which suited the date but left the oil 
unaccounted for. These attempts can hardly be said to 
have been successful, and Boll took up the problem from the 
astrological side. 

Researches into the literature of this field have shown 
how much importance was attached to fixed times and 
periods, and their control by heavenly powers. Jewish 
thought was not unaffected by it. One of the Enoch books 
provided four Star-leaders for the four main divisions of the 
year, and after them twelve leaders of the orders dividing 
the months.1. Widely spread both in time and place was 
a cycle of twelve years (dodeketeris), directed in succession 
by the Zodiac signs. The events of the year, its weather and 
crops, the health or sickness of man or beast, famine and 
pestilence, even war and peace, all depended on the nature 
of the Zodiacal ruler and the wind blowing at the beginning 
of the year. Boll, accordingly, sees in the four horses the 
symbols of the winds named by the prophet Zechariah (vi.), 
and the riders are the Star-deities or powers on high. They 
represent the characters of four successive years. The third 
rider carries a balance in his hand; it identifies him with 
the seventh constellation, Libra, the Balance. With that 
clue the first is assigned to Leo, the Lion, the fifth; the 
second to the sixth, Virgo, the Virgin ; and the fourth and last 
to Scorpio, the eighth. It will be noted that the first lion- 
like Cherub and the first Star-rider correspond. How far 
John was using traditional symbols, and was conscious of 
their Zodiacal origin, it is of course impossible to decide. 

The spread of the Gospel sometimes ascribed to the first 
does not cohere with the catastrophes which follow. The 
riders bring with them various deadly plagues. What 
significance is there in his crown and bow? ‘To the Lion 
was ascribed a certain sovereignty over the stars. Upon its 
breast was a brilliant star known as Regulus, the King-star 
among the celestials. Under its sway mighty kings would 
contend in battle. It was fitting, therefore, that the rider 
should wear the symbol of royalty. Rising with the Lion 
was the Dog-star, also called the Bowman, which provided 
the horseman with his bow. But, besides the horrors of war, 
a further curious detail marked the year of the Lion’s rule, 
an “epiphany of wild beasts.”” The functions of the Four 
are summed up (vi. 8) as authority to kill with sword and 

1 Enoch, lxxxii. 11. 
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famine and pestilence, and by wild beasts. These are fre- 
quently supposed to be the fourfold powers of Death and 
Hades.! In reality, however, the sword, famine, and pesti- 
lence are the mortal weapons of the second, third, and 
fourth horsemen. There remain the wild beasts unattached 
in the Prophet’s scheme. The four plagues had been pro- 
verbial since the days of Ezekiel (xiv. 12-21) where they are 
twice named in different orders. The fourth term finds its 
explanation in the “epiphany of wild beasts” expected 
under the Lion, and thus really belongs to the first rider. 
Why the wild beasts close the series instead of leading it, 
is not clear. 

The red hue of the second horse portends blood, and under 
the constellation of the Virgin, following the Lion, there are 
warnings of lawless assaults, murders, destructions, captures, 
and slaughters, whereby peace is taken from the earth. On 
the appearance of the Balance-holder a strange voice is heard 
from the midst of the four Cherubs (still in heaven), “‘ A 
choenix of wheat for a denarius, and three choenixes of barley 
for a denarius, and the oil and the wine hurt thou not.” 
These are famine prices. How is it that the olive and the 
vine go unhurt ? Under the “* Year of Balance” we read, 
‘“‘ there will be ruin of the fruit of the corn, but abundance 
of the fruit of Dionysus (the grapes).” Not only will the 
vines do well, but if it thunders in the Balance-month 
(October) there will be plenty of wine and oil. Here is the 
item which Domitian’s edict could not include. It is perhaps 
hardly safe to assume that prices were the same at the end 
of the first century in the Eastern Mediterranean as they 
had been in Rome in Cicero’s day.? Boll mentions an 
estimate which reckons the price of a choenix of wheat at 
the eighth of a denarius, so that in time of scarcity it would 
be multiplied eight-fold, a calculation which may be founded 
on the same passage as that quoted by Dr Charles. 

The fourth horseman, following the Balance-carrier, 
represents the eighth sign, the Scorpion. Traditional astro- 
logy, for example, in the fragments of the Babylonian 
Teucros, probably contemporary with John, placed Hades, 
with its rivers Styx and Acheron and its ferryman, in a 
quarter of the sky among the “ lower ”’ constellations of the 


1 Dr Charles, following an alternative reading “to him” instead of 
“to them,” reduces the verse to “ He that sat upon him was named 
Pestilence, and there was given to him authority over the fourth part of 
the earth.” 

2 Charles, Commentary, i. p. 164 
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Zodiac among which the sun year after year spent the 
winter. The Scorpion (in November) dealt out all kinds of 
poisonous sickness. In a year under its control there would 
be famine and plague (limos and loimos) in the land, and 
divers diseases would come upon men. Well might Hades 
then be the companion of deadly Pestilence, just as he is 
elsewhere of Death (i. 18; xx. 13). This explanation 
renders his elimination by Dr Charles unnecessary.+ 


IV. 


In the middle of the Apocalypse, following the announce- 
ment of a mighty cosmic revolution by which the Powers of 
Evil have been subdued and the Rule of God established 
(xi. 15-18), stands the strange story of the Woman in heaven 
who is persecuted by the Dragon (xii.). It provides the 
introduction to the great struggle which would “ destroy 
the earth’s destroyers ” (xi. 18), concentrated for Christian 
experience in the power of Rome as the agent of the age-long 
Adversary, the Satan or Devil. Here is a kind of mystery 
drama in three acts. The problem is to discover their 
connection, the nature of the actors, and the sources and 
original meaning of the plot. 

A majestic Woman, crowned with twelve stars, vested 
with the sun, and standing on the moon, is approaching child- 
birth, and, strangely enough for a mother of such dignity, 
the process is painful and she cries out to be delivered. 
Over against her stands a great red Dragon with seven heads 
and ten horns. His mighty tail sweeps the sky, and gathers 
out of it a third part of the stars which he flings down to the 
earth. He waits upon the Woman’s travail, that when the 
babe is born he may devour it. The child is a son, destined 
to rule the nations with a rod of iron, and before the Dragon 
can seize it, it is caught up in safety to the throne of God. 
The Mother, divested apparently of her celestial array, flees 
into the wilderness to a place divinely prepared, where 
she is to be mysteriously nourished for the familiar Apoca- 
lyptic period of 1260 days. In the second act the Dragon 
is cast out of heaven by Michael and his angels, and driven 
to the earth. There in the third act he resumes the persecu- 
tion of the Woman. She is not yet securely sheltered in her 


1 But in view of the rendering “ pestilence” for ‘‘ death,” which Dr 
Charles defends, it is quite possible that an undiscerning copyist added the 
companion figure of Hades to match the other passages where Death and 
Hades appear together. 
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appointed retreat, so two wings are given to her to bear her 
out of peril. The enraged Dragon vomits a river to wash 
her away, but before it can touch her the friendly Earth 
opens her mouth and swallows it. The Woman reaches her 
refuge in safety, to be maintained in seclusion for Daniel’s 
“time, and times, and half a time.” Baffled in his pursuit, 
the Dragon retires to make war with the rest of her seed. 

What is to be made of these strange figures, and still 
stranger incidents, and, perhaps strangest of all, the gaps, 
the incongruities, and incoherences of the tale? One thing 
is clear, the destiny of the babe to rule the nations marks 
him as the future Messiah. Whatever be the setting of the 
drama, it is adapted for Christian use. Criticism has made 
it certain that it rests upon a store of traditions, images, 
beliefs, symbols, possessed in different forms over a wide 
area. They can be applied in different connections, and 
combined with independent modes of thought and conditions 
of life. And they go back to certain facts of universal 
experience and universal hope, the struggle between light 
and darkness, good and evil, the ultimate victory of truth 
and right, and the issue of age-long conflict in abiding peace. 

More than a generation ago Dieterich pointed (as Dupuis 
had done, Dr Charles reminds us, a hundred years before) 
to the story of Leto’s flight, when pursued by the dragon 
Python, to secure the safety of the child Apollo. Here was 
a tale familiar to the cities of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
It was the subject of dramatic representation with music and 
dance. Statues, reliefs, vases, coins, kept the figure of Leto 
constantly in view. Ephesus itself, was near the legendary 
scene. Then from the banks of the Nile Bousset produced 
the goddess Hathor-Isis, mother of the sun-god Horus. 
Isis is queen of heaven, whose robe is sometimes adorned with 
moon and stars, while in other representations she stands 
upon the moon, or in identification with Hathor bears the 
sun upon her head. Her consort Osiris has been slain by 
the dragon Set, who then pursues her as she escapes through 
the marshes, and the child, born in wondrous fashion, is 
saved. An Osirian hymn adds a curious detail, ‘‘ Isis makes 
a breeze with her feathers, and produces wind with her 
wings.” And as Apollo slew the Python, so did Horus make 
an end of Set. Behind both these tales are the Babylonian 
Dragon, seven-headed and red, the young God of light who 
kills him, and the Mother, crowned with stars, described as 
“the Lady of the heavenly tiara.” 

On the basis of such data Bousset concluded that the 
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author of Revelation had employed an independent fragment 
of Christian origin in which a Gentile myth had been applied 
to Jesus. The transfer and adaptation had been made with 
great boldness. The material was there, already prepared ; 
if John had moulded it freely he would not have placed a 
story of the birth of the Messiah immediately after the 
picture of the solemn close of the world’s history (xi. 15-18). 
But the episode of the war in heaven is really quite inde- 
pendent of what precedes. No cause is alleged for Michael’s 
onset against the Dragon. The Messiah on the throne 
beside God plays no part in it, and it has no conclusion. 
The devil is cast out of heaven, but his power is not destroyed. 
The fragment is but a torso, wrested from its original con- 
text, and interrupts the story of the Woman’s flight. It 
belongs to another version of the ancient strife between 
good and evil, and is apparently only inserted to get the 
Dragon down to earth to pursue the Woman. 

Dr Charles also clearly perceives that the stories of the 
persecution and flight of the Woman and the war in heaven 
were originally quite distinct.1_ Both narratives are ascribed 
to Jewish sources, the second being regarded as a native 
product vf Judaism proper (probably under distant Zoro- 
astrian influences) and the first as a heathen myth which 
had become (in Gunkel’s phrase) internationalised, adapted 
first by a Jew and then by a Christian. The Seer’s vision 
thus goes back before Christ, ‘‘ of a glorious goddess of the 
sun is born a wondrous child.”” What explanation can be 
found for the adoption of such a figure into the Christian 
scheme ? 

May it not be said that the conclusion of the story identi- 
fies the Woman with the Church. ‘“ Her seed ’—she has 
thus had other offspring beside the “‘ man child ” (ver. 5)— 
hold the testimony of Jesus and are in danger of persecution 
even unto death. The child is identified with Christ by the 
Messianic prediction that he is to rule the nations with a 
rod of iron (ver. 5; cp. ii. 27, xix. 15). These are two fixed 
points which must govern the whole interpretation. That 
the Messiah was really a heavenly being, created before sun 
or star, was part of one form of the great hope ever since the 
second century s.c. And the Greek translators of the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah had used the word Parthenos, “ virgin,” 
already applied to the mother of Jesus (Matt. i. 28). But it 
is plain that John soars far above Mary of Nazareth into an 


1 He accordingly separates out vv. 1-5, 18-17, and 7-9, 12. Vv. 6, 
10-11 are additions, and changes have been made in 8, 5, 9, 10, 17. 
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ideal world. The heavenly Woman has been accordingly 
regarded as an impersonation of the theocracy of Israel, 
conceived as the mother of the Messiah. Christians, as con- 
stituting the true Israel, the heirs of the promises, might thus 
be treated as her “seed.” A divine Messiah, however, 
required in some sense a divine mother, and there does not 
seem to be any indication of a pre-existent Israel as a 
heavenly power. But there are such hints in early Christian 
literature concerning the Church. Particular congregations, 
as the letters to the seven communities in Asia show us, had 
their ‘“‘ angels.” Why should not the whole Church collec- 
tively have a similar type? In the glowing imagination of 
the Apostle Paul the Corinthian believers, in spite of their 
quarrels and sins, had been presented by him as a pure virgin 
for espousal to Christ (2 Cor. xi. 2). Wider application of 
this idea soon produced the conception of a pre-existent 
Church above. The whole drama of history was, in some 
sense, prepared on high. There Moses, for instance, was 
- reserved in readiness for his future destiny till the hour for 
Israel’s liberation needed him.! There were the Christians 
chosen in Christ before the world’s foundation (Eph. i. 4). 
There was the general assembly of the first-born whose 
names were inscribed in the heavenly register, the “‘ book of 
life from the foundation of the world ” (Heb. xii. 23; Rev. 
xvii. 8). In the scantiness of early Christian literature it is 
difficult to determine the point at which a particular idea 
first gained definite expression. But in the atmosphere 
generated by the doctrine of counterparts between the worlds 
below and above—the heavenly city, the heavenly temple, 
ark, altar, and high priest—it was not long before the con- 
ception of a Church in heaven was well established. The 
homilist could soon appeal to the “‘ books of the Apostles ” 
in proof that ‘“‘ the Church belongs not to the present but 
from the beginning,” and he could urge upon the brethren 
that ‘if we do the will of our Father, God, we shall belong 
to the first Church, the spiritual one, which was created before 
the sun and moon.” 2 The conception was thus claimed as 
an element of apostolic teaching. With the tendency to 
present ideas in personal form the Church was soon figured 
as a woman. So she appeared to Hermas, aged, but in most 
radiant vesture, telling him that the Church was created by 
God’s Wisdom and Providence when the world was made. 
In a later vision she is young and beautiful ; and before the 


1 Assumption of Moses (Charles), i. 14. 
2 2 Clem. xiv. 1, 2. 
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second century runs out she is the Virgin Mother of the 
faithful, and (like Christ) ‘“‘ the First-born,” the Church on 
earth being her copy. 

The Woman arrayed in the sun is thus the divine type of 
the agency or sphere of salvation. ‘‘ Manifested in the flesh 
of Christ,” ? she may be presented in mythic form as his 
mother, and her travail is the ideal anticipation of the well- 
known “ birth pains ” of the Messiah. Of course this inverts 
the historic relationship, but if she was “ manifested” in 
the Messiah she was there before him, and may be regarded 
as giving him birth when he enters the field of time on earth. 
Over against her stands his great antagonist, in Jewish 
Apocalyptic called Beliar. It will be the Messiah’s function 
to make war on Beliar; the promise ran, “ Beliar shall be 
bound by him,” and “‘ he shall be cast into the fire for ever.” ® 
Of this (it may be supposed) the Dragon was aware, as Python 
had learned that he would be destroyed by Apollo. He seeks 
an opportunity, therefore, to devour the expected child. In 
the brevity of the story it is not quite clear where the babe is 
born ; but the identification with Christ renders it probable 
that it was on earth. Had the Woman descended thither 
already in flight from the Dragon, or had he succeeded in 
casting her down from the heavenly sphere where angelic 
help might be procured ? It is at this point that Boll comes 
to our aid. But first it may be remarked that the real signi- 
ficance of the birth is not the entry of Jesus on His human 
life. How is it, some critics have asked, that the Gospel 
story is ignored? The reason is that the birth of the child 
and His rapture to God’s throne are different aspects of the 
same event. The resurrection is the birth into the heavenly 
world to which He rightfully belongs, and by the ascension 
He appears on high as the “ First-born from the dead ” (i. 5). 

Now the story seems to have been cast into the mould of 
astrology,* like the series of the Four Horsemen. The con- 
ception of the Church as a Virgin found its Zodiacal equivalent 
in the constellation Virgo. With this constellation the 
Mesopotamian goddess Ishtar, Lady of the gods and Queen 
of heaven, had long before (it would seem) been identified.® 
To this character in the Eastern Mediterranean the Egyptian 


1 Cp. J. E. C., Phases of Christianity, pp. 144-149. 

2 2 Clem. xiv. 3. 

3 Testaments: Dan, v. 10; Levi xviii. 12; Judah xxv. 8. 

* Boll, chap. vii. Boll, it must be understood, does not identify the 
Woman (as I propose) with the Church. 

5 Schrader-Zimmern, K.A.T., 8, 427. 
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Isis had succeeded. She, too, was Virgin, Queen of Heaven, 
crowned as Mother of the stars.1 And over against her in 
the sky was the great dragon known by the Greek name 
Hydra. Its position is described by the word “ stood ” 
(ver. 4), which Boll has shown to be the technical term in 
astrology for fixing the place of a star. The dragon had an 
enormously long body, covering the four constellations from 
the Crab to the Balance, including the Virgin. These four 
constituted one-third of the Twelve Signs. The switch of 
the dragon’s tail could thus “cast a third part of the stars 
to the earth,” and the Woman thereby made a forced descent 
to the required scene of birth. Boll, it is true, supposes that 
the birth took place in heaven, i.e. in one of its lower tiers, 
and the child was caught up to the highest, and placed on his 
own throne; but the Seer elsewhere depicts him as having, 
after his victory, sat down with his Father in his throne 
(ili. 21; ep. Enoch li. 8). 

The remainder of the story needs no detailed discussion. 
The episode of the war in heaven belongs admittedly to a 
different type of mythological expression, and is apparently 
introduced here to bring the persecuting Dragon again within 
reach of the Woman. In his pursuit she is endowed with 
wings such as Isis bore, and possibly Ishtar before her, and 
the Zodiacal Virgo always among the Greeks. Behind the 
“* great eagle ” may lie another astrological symbol, such as 
Dr Moffatt has endeavoured to find for the river vomited by 
the serpent.2. The incident sounds like the episode of a 
folk-tale when the kindly Earth comes to the rescue of a 
distressed heroine. For the impersonation of the Church 
John has no more use. He can only convey her into 
‘“‘the wilderness,” a dim, indefinite No-man’s land. He is 
concerned with her “seed,” the believers on whom the 
Dragon is about to begin war. To watch their danger and 
encourage them to meet it he takes his stand on the sea-shore, 
where he sees the deadly Power coming up out of the waters 
from the West.? It is the prelude to that series of pictures 
which the Seer so arranges in his chambers of imagery—the 
faithfulness of believers, the chastisements that light upon 
the unrepentant, the fall of Rome, the Reign of the Saints, 


1 Dr Charles, i. 815, recognises the signs of the Zodiac in the Woman’s 
crown; the use of the term “stars ” for “‘ constellations ”’ is well established. 

2 Cp. Boll, p. 118. Moffatt, Expositor’s Greek Test., v. 428. 

3 xiii, la, R.V., “ he stood.” Where the textual critics are divided, 
the student’s preference may be determined by general considerations, 
and I follow Moffatt (cp. his Eaposition, and New Testament in English). 

Vou. XXIIL—No. 4. 24* 
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the Judgment, the New Heaven and the New Earth, all 
viewed beneath the transcendent majesty of God : 


“ That in these masques and shadows we may see 
Thy sacred way, 
And by those hid ascents climb to that day 
Which breaks from Thee, 
Who art in all things though invisibly.” 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 





SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirt. 


THE contributions to Old Testament theology have not been so 
numerous or important as usual during the past six months. One 
of the most important articles is by Dr S. A. Cook in The Journal of 
Theological Studies (pp. 156 f.), where he criticises Dr Kegel’s Away 
from Wellhausen and Professor A. C. Welch’s The Code of Deuteronomy. 
On these two popular little books he has some really important things 
to say. Kegel he blames for paying far too little attention to the 
prophets, and even Professor Welch is adjudged to have made no 
improvement upon the critical views which he desires to set aside. 
The article is remarkable for its combination of broad judgment 
and trenchant attention to detail. Dr Cook shows how needful it is 
to avoid isolating special problems in Old Testament criticism. He 
is alive to the need of a “ new orientation,”’ but he shows how neither 
of the books in question offers any satisfactory contribution to it. 
His closing words are: “ The course of O.T. criticism, the facts of 
ancient history, and what is known of the great creative stages in the 
history of the world’s religions unite to urge us to concentrate upon 
the middle centuries of the first millennium B.c. as our starting-point.” 
Similarly, Dr J. P. Naish of Mansfield College, Oxford, argues, in the 
Expositor (January, February), that the Book of Job was written by 
a disillusioned and perplexed Jew who had returned from Babylonia 
shortly after 580 B.c. The poem is held to represent his effort to 
overcome doubts of God’s goodness and purpose. The author was 
not satisfied with “‘ the fine optimism of his great teacher, the Deutero- 
Isaiah,” and found refuge not in any theory of vicarious suffering but 
in the inscrutable sovereignty of God. This hypothesis is argued 
keenly and persuasively. Dr Naish thinks that the prose part of 
Job may be the work of the author himself; indeed the only part 
not written by him was the Elihu section. Mr Oswald T. Allis’s 
article upon “A Modernistic View of Jeremiah,” in the Princeton 
Theological Review (pp. 82 f.), is a review of Sir G. A. Smith’s Baird 
Lecture, Mr Allis recognises its “ literary charm, vivid imagination, 
747 
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and religious fervor,” but the Scottish critic is too thorough-going in 
his treatment of the text to satisfy the Princeton reviewer, and the 
latter thinks that Jeremiah was not so radically opposed to sacrifice 
as Sir G. A. Smith and others argue. Mr Allis even suggests that God 
accepted the animal sacrifice of the Old Testament “ as a substitute, 
because He had been pleased to accept it as a type of the perfect 
sacrifice to come,”’ although this typical hypothesis is as modernistic 
as any other. We have to chronicle further two devotional books 
upon the prophet Jeremiah—one by Mr T. W. Crafer (Lenten Studies 
in the Prophet Jeremiah, Skeffington), the other by H. E. Lewis in 
The Devotional Commentary (Religious Tract Society). Both writers 
use the standard English books upon Jeremiah, and make his 
prophecies intelligible to the ordinary reader. They are good speci- 
mens of homiletics. Dr H. Wheeler Robinson’s paper in The Con- 
gregational Quarterly (April, pp. 188-151), upon the “‘ Old Testament 
Approach to Life after Death,” is at once more general and more 
profound. It states clearly the evidence for believing that in the 
Old Testament there are anticipations of the full Christian doctrine 
of immortality ; the anticipations are in the line of postulating (a) a 
life after death, related somehow to the present, (b) an experience of 
value in human personality which is beyond reach of physical death, 
(c) a satisfaction of life’s craving for fulfilment, and (d) an insistence 
on the preservation of individuality. Dr Robinson, on the last- 
named point, observes that, “ broadly speaking, the individual 
eschatology of the New Testament is in form borrowed from the 
apocalyptic literature of contemporary Judaism, which owes its 
individualism ultimately to Jeremiah.” 

Dr William Fairweather’s Jesus and the Greeks (T. & T. Clark) i is 
really a critical study of Hellenism, as its sub-title suggests: ‘‘ Early 
Christianity in the Tideway of Hellenism.” In a scholarly review of 
the subject, Dr Fairweather concludes that while Hellenistic categories 
occasionally were employed, as by Paul, Christianity itself ‘“‘ owed 
nothing of its essential content to the religion of the Greeks.” The 
relations between Hellenism and pre-Christian Judaism are discussed, 
at the outset, with particular reference to Philo; then the New 
Testament evidence is weighed. The treatment is balanced and 
comprehensive. Dr Fairweather knows his way about in this 
difficult region. He observes, on p. 286, that the Johannine con- 
ception of the Logos may be less closely connected with Philo than 
with ‘the Hermetic literature, seeing that in the Poimandres it is 
associated with Thoth-Hermes, the creative God of the Word (world- 
reason).” But this is not quite certain. The meaning of the Logos 
in the Hermetic writings has been recently under discussion, and the 
current view does not seem to be invulnerable. Almost simultane- 
ously a challenge has been issued to it by Pére Lagrange, who is 
printing in the Revue Biblique some fresh studies of the mystery- 
religions; the opening paper on “L’hermétisme” in the October 
number (pp. 481 f.) deserves to be mentioned with special gratitude 
for its masterly account of the prolegomena to the subject. It is 
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this question of the Logos which interests Lagrange pre-eminently, 
and he shows how, in the Strassburg Cosmogony of Hermetism, 
Hermes is not the Logos, and that the sole function of the Logos 
there is to civilise men, not to act as a medium in the creation of the 
universe. The paper contains some valuable criticisms of Reitzenstein 
and Zeller. The general subject of the mystery-religions is discussed 
by Professor S. Angus in The Mystery-Religions and Christianity (John 
Murray), a careful treatise which gathers up the data and presents 
them lucidly. Professor Angus describes their variety, their common 
appeal, and the reasons why they failed to win the world as 
Christianity did. One of the latter was their lack of an historical 
redeemer. ‘ Christianity could boast of a founder of unique holiness 
and power. Its sturdy competitors, the Mystery-Religions, could 
offer only myths which called for constant purification and allegorisa- 
tion to meet the moral needs of the day. The ethics of Jesus defied 
challenge; His character required no burnishing. On the other 
hand, there never was a Mithra, and he never slew the mystic- 
sacramental bull.” Professor Angus has given us a timely introduc- 
tion to the study of these cults, for which the student will be grateful, 
as it brings together material which is widely scattered. The data 
upon Mithraism, by the way, are specially collected by Dr A. S. Geden 
in Select Passages Illustrating Mithraism (S.P.C.K.). Dr Geden 
rightly declines to include the so-called “ Liturgy,” which Dieterich 
edited so ably, but he puts together all other references and allusions, 
such as they are. The book is furnished with a competent introduc- 
tion, and will be of real service to many who cannot consult Cumont’s 
classical work. As for the other point raised by Professor Angus, 
that Christianity triumphed because its divine founder was historical 
and not mystical, this is reiterated by Professor M. Goguel in his 
Jésus de Nazareth, Mythe ou Histoire ? (Paris: Payot, 1925), replying 
to a recent attempt by a French literary critic to show that Jesus 
did not exist. The evidence for the historicity of Jesus is once more 
stated fully and fairly. Professor Goguel writes from the critical 
point of view; he admits frankly the influence of Old Testament 
prophecy here and there in either creating or shaping some of the 
Gospel stories. But this only serves to strengthen his main argument 
that without an historical Jesus Christianity is unintelligible. It is 
all to the good that a passing gust of controversy has led so sound 
a critic to write a book of such educative importance, for the work is 
practically a study of the origin of early Christianity and its records. 

An instructive study of Matthew’s Gospel has been published by 
Professor J. A. Finlay. Jesus in the First Gospel (Hodder & 
Stoughton) is written out of the conviction that Matthew’s Gospel is 
‘“‘the loveliest as well as the most important book in the world.” 
The author unites criticism and appreciation most happily. 

In The Church Quarterly Review (pp. 231 f.) Dr W. H. Rigg restates 
the traditional view that the Fourth Gospel is written by the Apostle 
John in his old age, and that it shows traces of the “‘ Son of Thunder ” 
mellowed and matured. It is a psychological study, which accepts 
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the Fourth Gospel as the reminiscences and insight of the Apostle, 
who has outgrown some of his earlier prejudices, and who has been 
influenced profoundly by living “ with the Lord’s Mother.” The 
Rev. F. Cawley, in The Expository Times (pp. 225 f.), discusses the 
Johannine version of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, and Mr R. A. 
Henderson, in Theology (pp. 126 f.), suggests that the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by Jesus in John xiii. 1-17 was intended to show His 
love, that it was a proof of His utter forgiveness and reconciling 
grace. “ He is always at work, guided to render to His own in the 
kingdom the kingly service of intensest love by taking into His own 
powerful hands their personal sanctification.” 

Two small books on the Acts of the Apostles, one by Professor 
A. C. Baird (The Acts of the Apostles, T. & 'T. Clark) and the other 
by Dr Charles Knapp (The Acts, London: Thomas Murby & Co.). 
Both are cheap small books, but of good quality. Professor Baird 
gives a succinct account of the origin and aim of the Book of Acts, 
while Dr Knapp’s is an edition of the Revised Version text, written 
with a special eye to schools. In the Expositor (January) Dr G. W. 
Wade enumerates the ten best books on the Apostolic Age, and 
Mr C. T. Wood, in The Life, Letters, and Religion of St Paul (T. & T. 
Clark), offers another semi-popular study of the Apostle’s character 
and letters. Mr Wood says that his desire has been to analyse, as 
simply as possible, St Paul’s religion, and protests that, while other 
biographers of St Paul concentrate more upon the theology, he has 
tried to add to those books which seek to interpret the Apostle’s 
religion “‘ in terms which touch men’s own experience of life rather 
than in the theological jargon which the modern mind finds both 
dull and unconvincing.” Perhaps the religious valuation of St Paul 
has not been so rare as Mr Wood seems to think ; writers like Sabatier, 
Wernle, and Professor Morgan, none of whom is mentioned in the 
bibliography, have all done what Mr Wood desiderates. Still there 
was room for his handbook. It is primarily meant for young 
theological students at Cambridge. But we agree with the author 
that it should be of interest to others. It is unpretentious and 
comprehensive. 

Dr F. R. Tennant’s survey of ‘The Present Position of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity ” (Congregational Quarterly, pp. 8-16) ends 
upon a note of suggestion. Before theologians start to reconstruct 
Christological or Trinitarian doctrine, he asks them to consider the 
philosophical argument from the personality of God to plurality 
within the Godhead, i.e. to the position that the divine Unity is a 
“many in one.” He seeks to safeguard his view against the charges 
of polytheism. “Society,” he admits, is an inadequate term; what 
is meant is something between a society and an individual. ‘‘ The 
homoousia of the plurality of divine subjects leaves room for a real, 
and no mere figurative, perichoresis or mutual indwelling of these 
subjects such as finds no counterpart in human individuals.” In a 
paper upon the Hindu idea of God (The Journal of Religion, pp. 52 f.), 
Professor Woodbourne shows how the religious instincts of devout 
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souls in Hinduism reach out towards a personal God, despite the 
transcendental monism of the Upanishads. He quotes with approval 
the remark of Radhakrisknan that “except for a few excessively 
logical people who wish to push their principles to their extreme 
conclusion, there cannot be a religion without a personal God.” 
This is practically the conclusion urged, in the light of comparative 
religion, by Dr A. E. Garvie in his small, useful book, The God Man 
Craves (Student Christian Movement), a popular and scholarly 
statement of the Christian idea of God as the one adequate view. 

One or two sound pieces of constructive theology have been 
published. None is more attractive than Professor J. M. Shaw’s 
Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of God (Hodder & Stoughton). 
The author sets himself to restate the essential conviction of 
Christianity in the light of this dominant principle. He succeeds in 
avoiding the conventional presentation of the idea and at the same 
time in working it out as far more than a merely theological notion. 
It is one of the books which may fairly be described as “ living.” 
The same verdict covers The Inner Life (Hodder & Stoughton), a 
second series of essays representing the Liberal Evangelical School in 
the Church of England. This volume is a fresh proof that much may 
be expected from members of this school ; they combine constructive 
interests and mental freedom. Of the fourteen essays one is by 
Bishop Barnes, on “The Rise and Growth of Man’s Spiritual 
Consciousness,’’ and Canon Raven writes on ‘‘ Sin and Salvation.” 
The editor, Canon Rogers, observes that the writers “ have been at 
some pains to deal with conversion in relation to modern psychology,” 
and this very problem, a pressing one, is to the front in quite an 
excellent theological study of Conversion (Allen & Unwin), which has 
been written by Dr. A. C. Underwood, who treats the subject with 
rare breadth of mind. He includes the non-Christian as well as the 
Christian phenomena. The first part of the book is an historical 
survey, the second is psychological. There are few monographs 
which set forth so lucidly the ramified element of the problem; Dr 
Underwood shows sound judgment, he has religious sympathies, and 
his critical conclusions are illustrated with a wealth of relevant 
matter. Dean Matthews, in The Gospel and the Modern Mind 
(Macmillan), writes what he modestly calls “an essay in popular 
theology,”’ but readers of his Boyle Lectures know how soundly he 
grasps the fundamental issues of the Christian religion, and the 
pages of his new book are full of instructive matter. He discusses 
questions like revelation and Christology exactly as readers un- 
familiar with technical theology require. The book is a singularly 
wise and instructive piece of popular apologetic, for intelligent minds. 
There is nothing cheap about Dr Matthews’ method. He has the 
merit of handling great issues gravely and also lucidly. 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
Giasaow. 





REVIEWS. 


The Psychology of Religion. By W. B. Selbie, M.A., D.D.— 
Oxford Clarendon Press, 1924. 


Tuis new book by Principal Selbie will receive a hearty welcome, 
not only on account of the present popularity of the subject, but also 
because of the author’s wide reputation for courage, sobriety of 
judgment, liberal scholarship, and forcible speech. And, truly, a 
man who undertakes to write upon such an abstract, illusive, and 
chaotic theme as the psychology of religion has need of all these 
things, even the first. It is not that Dr Selbie was likely to have, 
or that he now has, much to fear from the criticism of reviewers or 
the comments of his friends. They will be sympathetic, especially 
those who know best the difficulties of the subject. What the 
author had chiefly to fear was his own calm verdict on his completed 
task ; and I can well imagine that Dr Selbie had to fight down a good 
many misgivings before allowing his book to be published. There 
is here nothing of the enthusiasm of a youthful adventurer plunging 
into unknown regions of thought, where all things are possible because 
all are untried; nor, so at least it appears to me, is there anything 
of the joy of the man who after diligent and toilsome search has 
found unexpected paths through an apparently trackless waste. Dr 
Selbie begins and ends with the caution that we must not expect 
too much, and reminds us again and again of the limitations of his 
theme. 

Those limitations are ever present to his own mind, and, con- 
sidering the strength of the temptations, which must have presented 
themselves at so many points, to philosophise and to theologise, he 
observes them remarkably well. It is very difficult for a man who 
is living a full life and is interested in many aspects of truth to con- 
fine his attention to one through a series of fifteen chapters. The 
book would have been more interesting, but perhaps less valuable, 
if the author had not exercised so severe a discipline upon himself. 
As it is, the chief value of the work is not that it was written by a 
man immersed in psychology, full of new ideas and eager to expound 
new theories—there is, I think, very little that is new in the book— 


but by one who, with a competent knowledge of what psychologists 
have said, is himself much more than a psychologist. 
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When two indeterminates qualify one another the result is not 
likely to be very definite and clear. Religion is one indeterminate, 
and psychology is another. It will be little short of a miracle if the 
Psychology of Religion is well defined or easy to understand. Re- 
ligion is so vague a word that men have defined it in innumerable 
ways according to their tastes or purposes or needs, and Dr Selbie 
refrains from giving us another definition, contenting himself with 
describing it as “ one of the numerous ways in which man reacts to 
the universe.” But we have only to ask in what particular way or 
ways the religious reaction differs from other modes of reaction, or 
in what ways the religious universe differs, let us say, from the 
“natural” universe, to find ourselves faced with questions to which 
an indefinitely large number of answers have been given. And so our 
difficulties begin. Like other recent writers on the psychology of 
religion, Dr Selbie is very insistent in asserting that religion is a 
reaction of the whole mind, conation, feeling, and cognition, upon 
the religious facts or phenomena or ideas; but this is true of every 
other sort of conscious reaction to stimulation of any kind, and does 
not take us very far. 

Again, if we ask what it is that makes a fact or phenomenon 
or idea “religious,” the only answer that we get, as the result of 
examining religion in general, is that such facts, phenomena, or ideas 
“imply the existence of another world alongside the world of matter.” 
That is perhaps as far as it is possible for the psychologist of religion 
to go. The characteristics of that assumed world must possess the 
highest degree of vagueness and indeterminateness, if it is to corre- 
spond with what each man assumes to be his religious consciousness. 
And it is open to question whether the study of such an abstract 
subject as religion in general, either psychological or philosophical, 
has any particular value. In my opinion it has not yet been justified 
by its results. 

It is well also not to be in too great haste to apply the methods 
and appropriate the results of modern psychology in our expositions 
of religion. Modern psychology is in a very fluid condition. Most of 
it will disappear as quickly as it has arisen. There is not anything 
approaching unanimity among psychologists to-day upon many of 
the subjects which are most vital for the religious consciousness, 
and if the psychology of religion is to be based on the assured results 
of general psychology, the prospects of its becoming a definite science 
look still more uncertain. 

But it is natural that we should want to know what is being said 
on these important subjects, and good that we should be told them 
in Dr Selbie’s straightforward manner. We may have to forget some 
of the things he has told us, but I think not very many. 

The particular order in which the subjects are treated in the book 
may be due to the fact that it embodies two courses of lectures ; but 
it does not strike one as the best. After a general Introduction and 
two chapters on the Religious Consciousness, Dr Selbie devotes one 
chapter to the unconscious and a second at the end of the book. 
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The ten intervening chapters on somewhat miscellaneous though 
relevant themes—Worship, Belief in God, Religion and the Indi- 
vidual, Religions and Society, Religion and the Psychology of Children 
and Adolescents, the Psychology of Conversion, Prayer, Sin and 
Repentance, Mysticism, the Hope of Immortality—appear rather as 
separate essays than as forming a well-ordered scheme—a further 
indication perhaps that the Psychology of Religion has not attained 
to the dignity of a science. On all these topics the writer has valu- 
able things to say, and the illustrations are drawn from a wide area. 
But, just because of the number and diversified character of the 
religions which furnish them, we have continually to remind our- 
selves that these are only selections. An intensive study of one or 
two religions is for the general reader more satisfactory even from 
the psychological point of view than a consideration of facts and 
ideas drawn from such a large variety of sources. Yet, if this volume 
is used, as the author evidently intends, as a guide to a fuller study 
of such great subjects as Prayer and Conversion, it should prove very 
valuable. The most surprising omission is a chapter on what is 
called in the Epistle of James the ritual or practice of religion, or 
“* pure religion and undefiled.”’ Not only in Christianity and Judaism, 
but in Islam and elsewhere, philanthropic deeds have been regarded 
as part of the ritual of religion. The human and ethical are mani- 
festation of the Divine, and throw most light upon the psychology 
of religion. They deserve more than incidental references. 


H. H. Scu.varp. 
LONDON. 





Immortality. Edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D.— 
London and New York: G. B. Putnam’s Sons, 1924.— 
Pp. xi+194. 


A COLLEcTION of pleasantly written essays by well-known writers, 
to which Lord Ernle prefixes a rather superfluous Preface. The first 
four essays are historical, dealing with the history of conceptions of 
the future life and of immortality (the two not always very carefully 
discriminated) among the Egyptians (Sir Flinders Petrie), Greeks (Mr 
F. M. Cornford), Aryans of India (Dr A. A. Macdonnell), and Hebrews 
(Dr A. C. Welch). These are followed by a theological essay on the 
“Christian Idea of Iiumortality ” (Dr R. G. Macintyre), and a philo- 
sophical discussion of the grounds for belief (Principal G. Galloway). 
Dr Rudolf Eucken (none too accurately represented by his translator) 
writes on the “ Ethical Basis of Immortality,” the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham on “Science and Immortality,” and the late Maurice 
Hewlett on ‘“‘ Immortality in the Poets.” All the writers aim at 
simplicity of statement, and address themselves to the man of general 
education rather than to the specialist ; but, if the little book may 
be called an wuvre de vulgarisation, it is one in the good sense of the 
word. There is one lamentable fault in the historical part of the 
volume. Sir Flinders Petrie has seen fit to put forward, without a 
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word of warning to the reader, his own amazingly absurd theory that 
the ‘‘ Hermetic ”’ writings are Greek versions of Egyptian originals 
belonging to the period from 500 B.c. to 800 B.c. Now this theory is 
as certainly false as it is opposed to the unanimous opinion of the 
only persons who have a right to be heard on the question—Greek 
scholars. The “ Hermetic” writings are permeated by a particular 
blend of Platonic ideas, derived chiefly from the Timeus, in part 
from the Phedo and Phedrus, with the Stoic doctrines of pneuma 
and civappévy, It is quite impossible that any such amalgam of 
Platonism and Stoicism should have originated before the first century 
B.c., when Posidonius was platonising Stoicism and Antiochus of 
Ascalon scandalising the Academy by an attempt to stoicise Plato. 
The language of the writers, again, is just the familiar cow) of Alex- 
andrian and Roman days; to date the so-called “‘ Kére Kosmou,” as 
Sir F, Petrie does, in the days of Darius Hystaspis, is as fantastic as 
it would be to suggest that the Pilgrim’s Progress may be really the 
work of a contemporary of Chaucer. (We could not escape the diffi- 
culty by assuming that the Greek texts are translations. For one 
thing, as any Greek scholar can see for himself, the handling of the 
language is that of writers to whom it is a mother-tongue ; for another, 
we should have to account for the absence of all reference in literature 
to the existence of ‘‘ Hermetic ”’ writings before the second century a.D. 
See the admirable discussion of the problem by Professor W. Scott 
in the Introduction to his recently published eritical text of the 
Hermetica.) The effect of this unhappy excursion into unfamiliar 
fields is that Sir F. Petrie ascribes to Egyptians of the sixth century 
B.c. the whole “ Orphic ” doctrine of transmigration, though, by his 
own admission, there seems to be no monumental evidence for any- 
thing of the kind. The other three historical essays avoid this kind 
of pitfall; but I should like to suggest to Mr Cornford that he possibly 
overdoes the stress laid on “‘ mother-goddesses ”’ in what he says about 
the Greek ‘‘ mystery-religions.”” After all, Orphicism has had more 
to do with influencing European thought than the rites of Eleusis, 
and the particular version of Orphicism (if it is not rather a parallel 
development), which has had most significance, that followed by the 
Pythagoreans, made “ Apollo the Father,” a deity who has no female 
associate, its special god. I would specially commend Dr Welch’s 
excellently written brief account of the views represented by the Old 
Testament and the Apocalyptists. 

Dr Macintyre writes thoughtfully and is admirably suggestive, but 
I would again, with all deference, suggest that he is hardly entitled to 
call the ‘ potential immortality ” theory which commends itself to 
him the ‘‘ Christian view.” It has very real difficulties of its own, 
and the general consensus of the great historical theologians against 
views of this type may very well have a more reputable source than 
** survival ” of pre-Christian prejudices. Has Dr Macintyre ever con- 
sidered the Aristotelian arguments against the view that within the 
same species some individuals may be perishable, but others “eternal”? 
They are at least worth taking into account. Again, it is true enough 
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that mere “ continuance of existence ”’ is not what Christianity means 
by “eternal life.” But it does not follow that the first, the “ natural 
immortality of the soul,” may not be a pre-condition of the 
attainment of the second. And once more, I should like to ask the 
potentialists one simple question. Since the one real ground for anti- 
cipating a “ blessed immortality ” for any of us is that the “ good 
for man ”’ is so manifestly only to be found in the eternal world, must 
we not suppose that the man who simply lives for the temporal has 
some other doom to bear than the brute, whose spirit returns to the 
dust when its little span is ended ? I do not know that I am deeply 
impressed with the one argument offered on the side of the “‘ potential 
immortality ” theory—the argument that it is in analogy with what 
we know of biological evolution. Would not the biological analogy, 
if you could press it seriously, suggest the future development of a 
new deathless species rather than the achievement of conquest over 
death by a chosen few among our own species ? 

Principal Galloway’s thoughtful essay on spiritual monadism as 
a way of interpreting the facts of existence, which both has great 
advantages over most rival philosophical schemes and is favourable 
to the Christian hope, appears to me the most considerable contribu- 
tion to the volume ; it might profitably be pondered side by side with 
Dr Barnes’ well-considered discussion of the locus standi of the physical 
sciences in the dispute. Dr Eucken’s essay on the “ Conquest of 
Time” as a universal characteristic of spiritual civilisation is sugges- 
tive in its main thought, but a little vague and rhetorical. I am not 
sure, after all, how Dr Eucken really means to answer the question 
raised in Lord Ernle’s Preface, “If a man die, shall he live again?” 
The translator has let his author badly down at p. 181, where he has 
perverted a reference to Plato’s Symposium into nonsense, and I 
suspect some of the vagueness of the writing to be due rather to him 
(or her) than to Dr Eucken. 

Mr Hewlett’s “ Immortality in the Poets” is sketchy and hurried ; 
I trust the writer had not given these pages his last revision. Some 
of the statements are more than dubious. When we remember 
Brunetto Latini’s eternal march under the fire-flakes, it seems hardly 
right to say that Dante reserved his Hell for his “‘ enemies.” It is 
simply untrue that he departs from the teaching of his Church when 
he saves Trajan and the righteous Riphaeus. The salvation of the 
former is expressly affirmed as a fact by St Thomas; what Dante 
says about Riphaeus is a direct application to his case of the principles 
laid down by the same authority in discussing the salvability of 
virtuous “ Gentiles.” Mr Hewlett might quote De Musset and 
Swinburne for his view that the inseparability of Paolo and Francesca 
is a “‘ mitigation ” of punishment, but the view shows lack of insight 
on the part of all three. Those who had been sinfully united in brief 
raptures on earth are united for eternity in the ruin to which each 
has brought the other. This is the punishment of their sin. 

A. E. Tay.or. 


University or EDINBURGH. 
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Theories of Memory. By Beatrice Edgell, M.A., Ph.D., University 
Reader in Psychology, Bedford College, University of London.— 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1924.—Pp. 174. 


In this small book description and criticism are skilfully mingled, 
and there is also a little construction, but less than could have been 
desired. Miss Edgell naturally begins by a study of the biological 
theories of memory which excited a great amount of interest when 
they were put forward by Hering and Samuel Butler, and proceeds 
to a consideration of their modern forms in the works of Semon, 
Jennings, the Behaviourists, and Lloyd Morgan. These views are 
all found to be inadequate, largely on the ground that at some point 
or other they introduce factors which cannot properly be regarded as 
biological. They succeed only in so far as they pass beyond their 
pretended limits. 

I do not think the argument is altogether successful, particularly 
as regards the behaviourist’s position. Miss Edgell takes Watson’s 
characterisation of memory as impairment or improvement of function, 
and says that such impairment or improvement implies a standard 
of reference which is ultimately the memory of the observer. But 
this is mere assertion; no reasons and no convincing illustrations 
are given. A critical reader will still be inclined to think that 
impairment and improvement may perhaps be objectively defined. 
Further, the view that an observer can infer integration of past and 
present responses only on the basis of his conscious memory of the 
past does not seem wholly satisfactory. If we can give definite 
evidence that there are conditions of our present behaviour which 
cannot be expressed entirely in terms of accompanying physiological 
conditions, we are justified in assuming that some other conditions 
have been built together with those which are now immediately excited. 
The question which must then be settled is with what justification 
can those other conditions be referred to the past. And it does not 
seem entirely obvious that the only justification possible is that of 
introspection. It seems to me that the only ultimately cogent 
criticism of Behaviourism is to show that there are facts operating 
in the determination of conduct which cannot be described except 
with the help of the person whose conduct is being studied. 
Miss Edgell does not point clearly to such facts in her discussion. 

Since the modern biological theories are found wanting, the next 
step is to turn back to the traditional treatment of memory by 
philosophical writers. Of this treatment Miss Edgell gives a very 
excellent account, dealing with all the important English writers 
from Hobbes to Spencer. This discussion leads her to consider the 
views of the “‘ new realists,’’ as represented by Professor Alexander, 
Mr Russell, and Professor Holt ; but her chapter on this movement— 
or variety of movements—seems to me to be too condensed, and in 
consequence to be very difficult reading. The succeeding chapter, 
which deals with The Conception of Memory in the Philosophy of 
M. Bergson, interesting though it is, does not fit well into its setting, 
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and could have been omitted without any serious loss to the unity 
of plan of the book. 

The most important and interesting chapter is the final one on 
Retentiveness as a Psychological Conception. For here, though often 
in an unnecessarily elliptical manner, Miss Edgell expounds her 
own views. Briefly, we must regard all mental processes as persist- 
ing and possessing continuity, but we can make a validly broad 
distinction between cognitive processes, which can be “ representa- 
tive,” and conative processes, which are the basis of the organisation 
of cognitive processes. A cognitive process is representative “ when- 
ever it means more than is its function in its own right.” This is a 
very slippery and vague conception, but apparently, whenever a 
number of cognitive processes are organised together through the 
operation of wish, desire, and the like, any one of them may “ carry 
the function of some other.” A smell may perform the function of a 
taste as well as carrying out its own peculiar function. Along this 
line images arise. They come, says Miss Edgell, from “the nature of 
cognition and conation.” The view is unsatisfying. Since cognitive 
processes are organised by conative, whenever one cognitive process 
is actually carried out, and at the same time functions as if another 
had also been carried out, we ought, on this view, to get an image. 
But wedonot. There is, in fact, a very important distinction between 
image function and image, which Miss Edgell has not noticed. When 
conduct is produced as if an image were present, there is an image 
function, but we do not by any means always, in such instances, get 
an image as an object of attention. Miss Edgell may perhaps show 
how the image function arises, but about the image as actual material 
for cognition she has not much to say. 

A process may, however, be representative without carrying with 
it the distinction between present and past, and memory demands 
the inclusion of the latter. I have read and re-read the section which 
deals with this matter, and I am still doubtful whether it explains 
anything at all. At first it appears that the representative processes 
are directed by conation, and that there is some sort of immediate 
distinction in experience between the present stage of a conative 
process and that out of which the present stage has grown. Thus an 
image, for example, is referred to the past because it carries the 
function of some cognitive process which belongs to an early stage 
of the conative organisation in the course of which the image occurred. 
But this by itself turns out to be insufficient. Memory may also 
involve “ intellectual clues ”: “‘ The construction of any moment will 
be a construction relative to the knowledge structure to which the 
function is contributory ; moreover, for adult consciousness there 
are fixed references which stand out as milestones.” Precisely what 
this means, and how the facts described come about, do not seem to 
be anywhere clearly expounded, and in the end we come back to the 
first point. Strictly speaking, we are told, memory involves intro- 
spection, and “there is, for introspection, knowledge of the past 
experiencing, which experiencing bears the meaning, memory of ” 
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whatever is being referred to at the time. This once more seems to 
indicate that somehow the distinction between the present and past 
stages of a conative process is immediately given. If this be so, then 
nothing has really been explained. Further, we have to agree that 
in introspecting the past we are in some way making the act itself 
an object. The attempt to avoid the difficulties of such a view is 
to me utterly without cogency (pp. 157-8). Miss Edgell rides away 
on an analogy : ‘‘ We may be said to know feeling and conation much 
as we might know the shape of an invisible object by knowing the 
form of the hole which it filled.” If feeling and conation were in- 
visible objects perhaps that would be true. But they do not seem to 
be. And I do not think there is anything they are less like than 
material which fills a hole. 

It is a great pity that Miss Edgell did not give an account of the 
mass of experimental work on memory, much of which is far less 
accessible than that which is expounded in this volume. But it is 
to be hoped that she will do this in the near future, and that then she 
will discuss more fully the very important views which represent her 
own contribution to the problems involved. For no doubt a consider- 
able amount of the difficulty of the final chapter is due to excessive 
condensation. 

Meanwhile this book is a valuable study of the theories of memory 
and one that can be recommended without fear and without reserve. 
Miss Edgell has written nothing that is not the result of genuine 
thinking, and her treatment cannot possibly fail to excite thought 
in all of her readers. 


F. C. BArtLetr. 
St Joun’s CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Knowledge and Virtue. The Hulsean Lectures for 1920-21. By 
P. N. Waggett, M.A., D.D.—Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1924.—Pp. 217. 


Tus is a most difficult book to review. Such a title to a course of 
Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge might 
naturally lead one to expect a careful, systematic, and, at least, moder- 
ately clear discussion of a most important theoretical and practical 
problem, which has called for ever-renewed discussion since the time 
of Socrates. That expectation must here meet with disappointment. 
The treatment is anything but systematic: the language is so in- 
definite, and the composition so diffuse and disjointed, as to give rise 
to grave doubts as to Dr Waggett’s views on any subjects but those of 
the merest platitudes with which the book abounds. On the other 
hand, these discourses, uttered in the University Church, are no more 
successful when considered as sermons, which should be in some 
manner impressive, so as to affect the attitudes of the hearers or readers. 
Presented as an appeal for thought, they are lacking both in the force 
needed in an appeal, and in the clearness and illumination required 
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of thought. In consequence, they can be recommended as little to 
the devotee as to the scholar. To say that is a painful duty to one 
who has reason to believe that Dr Waggett is a man worthy of high 
personal respect, whose writings are sought by many earnest Anglicans. 
Giving his lectures about two years after the termination of the War, 
Dr Waggett was impressed by the great degree of failure in the 
attempts to use force as a means of overcoming moral difficulties, and 
he advocates greater and more sustained efforts of thought, and greater 
confidence in knowledge, as a more hopeful way. The urgency of the 
need for a general adoption of such an attitude makes it the more 
unfortunate that Dr Waggett is so ineffective in his presentation of 
his appeal. 

Turning to what the author has to say on knowledge, misrepresenta- 
tion is easily possible on account of his vagueness. He talks of three 
kinds of knowledge: ordinary, religious, and spiritual. By ordinary 
knowledge he suggests knowledge generally, in the accepted use of 
the term in common parlance and secular study. Of this Dr Waggett 
is not concerned to tell us anything in particular, but simply to urge 
us to promote it and its use with confidence and energy. By religious 
or theological knowledge he appears to mean the doctrines of orthodox 
Christian theology, the teachings of the Bible and the Church. ‘“ It 
has to do with facts of scripture, dogma, history. There is no need to 
illustrate the importance of this knowledge in Apostolic teaching. 
The whole teaching rests on the Resurrection of Christ as a fact of 
history.” The status of this knowledge and its apparent conflicts 
with ordinary knowledge are not seriously considered, and though 
there are incidental remarks on the prevalent distaste for work, on 
the enmity between nations, on pride and luxury without self-restraint, 
on divorce, and on Christian unity, this theological knowledge is not 
shown as implying well-defined Christian ethics. 

Spiritual knowledge is “‘ higher, more inward, more direct; the 
knowledge of grace, the knowledge of salvation ; a knowledge gained 
not by report or conviction of argument, or weight of authority, or 
not by these alone ; a knowledge again which does not depend wholly 
on rational anticipation or a perceived harmony with what was known 
before ; a knowledge a man cannot be rid of if he would, and would 
not if he could; a knowledge of God and of Christ; a knowledge 
which is in this special sense a gift of the Holy Spirit, that is a form 
of the self-communication of God to the desire He creates in man ” 
(p. 94). This description suggests that real or alleged type of know- 
ledge, by immediate awareness of God, common to all forms of 
mysticism. In the meandering course of the exposition we are given 
little aid in understanding the relation between this and the so-called 
religious or theological knowledge, or between it and virtue. We 
get the impression of the need for a right moral attitude for advance 
in knowledge, especially spiritual knowledge, but it is impossible to 
affirm with any degree of certainty that Dr Waggett wishes to imply 
that through such spiritual knowledge also come the advances in‘our 
apprehension of higher stages of the moral ideal. Unless we accept 
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a Naturalistic or an Absolutist conception of our moral ideals—and 
neither of these can give a satisfactory account of moral development 
as a process—we seem forced to some such view. Now, if in this 
course of lectures, while admitting the necessity for devotion to all 
forms of knowledge, Dr Waggett’s aim is to urge the cultivation of this 
type of spiritual knowledge, both for itself and for its relation to our 
moral life, many may agree that he is concerned with something vital 
and fundamental. If, however, he means that, he should have said 
so clearly, and considered the probable objections. Further, both for 
the understanding of the methods of attainment of such knowledge, 
and of their application, he should have given some definite sugges- 
tions as to the nature of these methods. But does he mean that ? 
We cannot decide. For, after such spiritual knowledge of God has 
been insisted on, we are perplexed to read that there is “‘ an unseen 
abiding fact in God, an unseen state in God, namely, His love for us,” 
of which “‘ we have no experience ” (p. 142). Surely all knowledge 
involves experience, and if we have “no experience” of God’s love 
for us, we must ask: What is or can be the content of the spiritual 
knowledge of God ? 

Dr Waggett says “ we should have more time if we cut out com- 
pletely the study of Evil,” the depression such study causes should be 
enough to teach us prudence. The maxim implied is one long recog- 
nised in the psychology of moral education : it is worth insisting on as 
related to our social and international life, even though it obviously 
has its limits. 

The lectures contain expositions of part of the work and thought 
of St Paul and frequent references to St Clement of Alexandria. For 
both of these thinkers and saints the problems of the nature of 
knowledge and its relations to faith and morals were of profound 
interest. Unfortunately, Dr Waggett’s discourses give no vivid or 
satisfactory impressions of their positions ; and the direct treatment 
of his subject has been hindered as much as aided by the extent of 
these references. We regret to find little to commend in this volume, 
beyond its amiability of tone and a frequent aptness of phraseology. 


A. G. WIDGERY. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





Letters to Three Friends. By William Hale White.— 
Oxford: University Press, 1924. 


ALL the biography we need of William Hale White (“ Mark Ruther- 
ford ”’) can be found in these Letters to Three Friends, published eleven 
years after his death. But the hasty reader will fail to discover the 
ethical value of the thought and criticism embodied in them. They 
cover a period of forty years. The life reflected in them was a 
scholarly and—for many years—an outwardly uneventful one. 
But their writer combined a penetrating judgment with something 
of the prophetic cast of mind; and his outlook was, in the main, a 
serious one, sometimes melancholy and ironical. His temperament 
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could not attain the lofty serenity of Emerson, as he was well aware, 
for in one of the earlier letters of the series (1872-1912) he wrote of 
Emerson’s portrait, which he had lately received: “I shall frame 
mine and hang it up as a perpetual incitement, in its perfect calm, 
to the acquisition of a temper which the older I get the more I discern 
to be the one thing blessed and needful.” 

While his wide and cultivated tastes belonged essentially to the 
nineteenth century, he sometimes showed a wistful desire to under- 
stand the newer manifestations of thought and faith. Rogers’ rule, 
‘* when a new book is published, I read an old one,” appealed to him, 
but his virile interest in art and science forbade him to adopt it rigidly. 
He was not an orthodox member of any visible Church, but his mind 
moved in that region which is “‘ not far from the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ ; 
and he brought to his diligent study of the Bible an eager sincerity 
and reverence. It was his custom to read it through once in every 
three years, and his comments are often original and illuminating. He 
wrote to one of his old friends: “‘I have devoted lately my mornings 
before breakfast to that very ancient volume the Bible, and am nearly 
at the end of Isaiah, edified and excited as I am sure I should not 
have been by anything advertised, piping hot, for many a year. .. . 
Compared with anything in our own literature, it is like a palace at 
Damascus contrasted with a British ‘ gentleman’s residence’: maybe a 
mansion, but nevertheless not Oriental. The moment I open the Bible, 
I feel 1 am in a new world: I have died and am born again. .. .” 
The Book of Ezekiel held him spellbound with its blending of “ the 
writer’s art” and “ passionate earnestness,” for Hale White was 
capable of flaming enthusiasms, and also of a scathing contempt for 
“‘the miserable creatures who, blind to all the past, think to abolish 
Christianity and substitute arithmetic and geography.” In a letter, 
written when he was over seventy, to Mr Philip Webb, we see how 
greatly he could still be moved by heroism opposed to folly and cruelty, 
in the story of Joan the Maid: “. . . Oh, that you or I could have 
been at Rouen with ten thousand soldiers and artillery. ... Oh, 
that I could have gone with her to execution, and have stood at her 
side in the flames ! ” 

He had all the antipathy of an unconventional mind to respecta- 
bility when he saw it dominating a community, and forming the 
standard of opinion and conduct. Occasionally, this made him rather 
intolerant of his country neighbours. Of a newcomer at Crowborough 
he wrote: “She is full of all kinds of ‘isms’ and external peculi- 
arities, but underneath is the same stony road on which not even a 
spontaneous weed lifts its head.” Nevertheless, an equally strong 
vein of conservatism made him mistrust modern destructive tend- 
encies, and abhor that literary Higher Criticism which, in the nineties, 
had already turned its attention to the earlier masterpieces. In a 
letter dated 1895, he stated his own faith thus: ‘‘ We must be thankful 
that we have lived through, or partly in, one of the most glorious 
periods in English poetry, philosophy, and art. Excepting in the 
reign of Elizabeth, there has been nothing like the era from 1775 to 
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1895....” Again, a few years later, he wrote with some vehemence : 
‘“‘T cannot endure the critical measuring attitude towards great men. 
I see . . . that Tennyson and Wordsworth are to be picked over, 
and that a little thin volume in each case is to be excerpted containing 
all that is supposed to deserve preservation.” 

Virgil and Shakespeare were perhaps his special literary gods, but 
he was keenly appreciative of his own contemporaries also. Of 
Swinburne’s poems he wrote: “I, like you, have bought the new 
edition of Swinburne. There are some poems which are unsurpassable. 
I cannot have enough of them, ‘ The Sea-mew’ and a ‘ Word with the 
Wind ’ for example. I read them out aloud to myself so that I may 
not miss their miraculous music.” And again, in 1909: ‘* We shall 
never have such music again, and I love music and believe that it is a 
thing in itself. The sea is greater to me because Swinburne has voiced 
it.” He was greatly influenced by the works of Chopin and Bach in 
his old age. It was after listening to some of Chopin’s music that 
he compared notes with Mr Philip Webb: “ You are right about the 
passion, but how does he contrive to invest it in such divine melody, 
ordered and metrical as Tennyson’s songs? ‘The wonder in art is 
passion controlled by measure so that it becomes poetical.” 

In spite of his Puritan ancestry and a certain natural quality of 
protest in his own mind—I purposely refrain from the ecclesiastical 
and misleading noun—he was able to discern the significance of the 
Catholic attitude, for in one of the latest letters in the volume he 
commented on a friend’s description of the Candlemas ceremonies 
in these words: “... At any rate the symbolism of Catholicism, 
as for example at Candlemas, is sometimes expressive of deeper 
truth than anything that can be put into words. Catholicism here 
shows profounder insight than Protestantism into the nature of truth 
and of man. Catholicism knows what words cannot do. Protes- 
tantism struggles to put everything into words. The vital part of 
religion is wordless and purely symbolic.” 

Violent and partisan opinion became increasingly foreign to his 
mind, for he saw that “ the orbit of the earth is a noble compromise, 
and our existence is a compromise between passion and intellect.” 
He held, with George Macdonald, that ‘the roots of the seen re- 
main unseen,” and though he could not share Macdonald’s radiant 
faith and vision, at least he kept his face turned towards the light. 
Reticence had an intrinsic value for his mind, and he found Henry 
Sidgwick—in his Memoir—“ a delightful creature, so simple, such 
a lover of everything good . . . never cynical, never affected or 
smart, and, what is specially noteworthy, consenting quietly to the 
established order of the universe, holding his tongue in extremity.” 

Hale White himself was never one who darkened counsel for his 
friends. He condemned “the uselessness of publishing doubt. 
Publish your convictions, but not your doubts.” 


MurieE.L KEnrT. 
Torquay, Devon 
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The Religion of the Manichees. (Donnellan Lectures for 1924.) By 
F. C. Burkitt, Hon. D.D. (Dublin).—Cambridge : University 
Press, 1925.—Pp. viii+ 180. 


THE subject chosen by Professor Burkitt for the Donnellan Lectures 
for 1924 might seem at first sight somewhat unimportant, dealing as 
they do with a religion which has no adherents to-day. This, how- 
ever, would be a mistake, for, in the first place, Mani, the founder of 
the religion, envisaged problems of perennial interest to mankind, and, 
in the second place, as the author tells us, the main object of the 
Lectures “‘ is to bring the wonderful discoveries of original Manichzan 
literature from Central Asia before a wider public than at present 
seems to know of them, and at the same time to suggest that the 
Christian element in the religion of the Manichees is larger and more 
fundamental than the scholars of the last generation were inclined 
to allow.” 3 

It was in the year A.D. 242 that, during the coronation festival of 
Shapur I., King of Persia, Mani, then twenty-six years of age, came 
forward in the city of Ctesiphon as the preacher of a new religion ; 
at the age of sixty or thereabouts Bahram I., Shapur’s grandson, 
had him executed, through the jealousy of the Zoroastrian fire- 
worshippers, and his corpse, or flayed skin, stuffed with hay, was set 
up over one of the gates of the royal city. From that time onwards 
Manicheism was always a proscribed and persecuted religion ; 
nevertheless it spread far to East and West, and held its own for 
a thousand years. Its greatest convert was St Augustine, who for 
nine years was a Hearer among the Manichees before he finally 
embraced orthodox Christianity. 

All this is common knowledge, and the older writers were accus- 
tomed to regard the religion of Mani as a sort of synthesis of the 
Chaldean cosmology of Babylonia with Buddhism combined with a 
tincture of Christianity. Even so late as 1915 Professor Bevan, in 
his article on “‘ Manicheism” in The Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, says: ‘“‘ To call Manicheism a Christian heresy would be mis- 
leading ” ; it is the merit of Professor Burkitt that he proves, I think 
conclusively, that the doctrines of Mani were in reality an heretical 
form of Christianity, derived from the teachings of Bardaisan or 
Bardesanes (circ. A.D. 180) and Marcion, and that any Buddhist 
elements were of late infusion. Mani himself recognised Buddha, 
Plato, Hermes (i.e. Trismegistus of Egypt), and Jesus ‘‘ who appeared 
in Judea” as his predecessors ; to Mani Jesus was a Divine Being 
who appeared on earth but was never born of woman nor really 
crucified ; he proclaimed himself Apostle of Jesus, and, in fact, the 
Paraclete whom he had promised to send after his departure—what- 
ever he may have understood by the term. However different this 
Jesus may be from him whom orthodox Christians revere, “‘ after 
all,” says our author, “‘ Mani means the same ‘ Jesus who appeared 


1 It is a subject, too, peculiarly congenial to the author, as any student of 
his writings will know. 
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in Judea,’ and therefore it seems to me impossible to treat Manicheism 
apart from its special relation to the various forms of the Christian 
religion.” 

Mani’s system was in fact a strange medley of crude astronomical 
notions derived from Bardaisan with the gospel delivered by Marcion. 
The message he announced was, in brief, that there are two eternal 
sources or principles—Light and Dark ; that by a regrettable mixture 
of Dark with Light this visible and tangible Universe has come into 
being—that it is indeed a sort of “smudge”; and that the aim of 
those who are children of Light is not the improvement of the world 
—for that is impossible—but its gradual extinction, by the separation 
of the Light particles from the Dark. ‘“‘ This,” says Professor Burkitt, 
‘to our Western ears is a melancholy and desperate creed, but it is 
certain that it possessed a wonderful attraction to the age in which 
it was first proclaimed.”” The dualism of Mani may appear a mere 
variant of Zoroastrianism, but was not peculiar to that religion ; 
and, after all, to quote our author, “‘ it is obvious that the old-fashioned 
religious view of the devil is not so very different from the ‘ dualism ’ 
of Mani.” 

As clear an account as possible of this complicated system and of 
the methods by which Mani endeavoured to give his teaching practical 
effect is furnished ; his adherents were divided into two orders—the 
Elect and the Hearers. The Elect, both men and women, were sworn 
to celibacy and forbidden to provide themselves with food or any other 
necessity of life, lest they should hinder the imprisoned particles of 
Light from escaping ; it was the duty of the Hearers, who lived on a 
lower plane, to provide them with these things, and to marry and carry 
on the usual business of life. 

Until the recent discoveries in Central Asia the only accounts of 
the Manichees we possessed came from their adversaries ; in these, 
and these only, we hear Manichees speaking for themselves. Un- 
fortunately they are only fragmentary, and consist almost entirely 
of small and unintelligible scraps in Old Turkish, Soghdian, a sort 
of Middle Persian, and Chinese; but such as they are they throw 
much new and very welcome light upon the beliefs and practices of 
the adherents of the religion in its later days in those parts. The 
religious duties of the Manichee Hearers can best be inferred from the 
Khuastuanift, i.e. “‘ Confession,” an important document recovered 
almost in its entirety from the finds in Chinese Turkestan. For its 
elucidation and the light it throws on Manichee thought and practice 
the reader must be referred to the book ; suffice it to say that a con- 
siderable element derived from Buddhism may be found here, but 
this may be ascribed to late contact with the Buddhists of Tibet, and 
does not belong to the original teaching of Mani. 

Some valuable information is contained in a series of appendices, 
one of which consists of a transcription of a Manichee Liturgy in 
Syriac from Egypt, recently discovered, and almost indecipherable ; 
another gives a Gospel Lectionary in Soghdian, which was among 
the documents from Turfan in Central Turkestan, and is important 
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as showing that Nestorian missionaries had penetrated into these 
parts. 
The book is enriched with three beautiful illustrations: one is 
from a wall-fresco found at Khotscho, near Turfan (Chinese Turkestan), 
in which there is a large figure wearing a curious head-dress and an 
elaborate costume, supposed to represent Mani himself; of the large 
figure the author has made a line-drawing which brings out the details 
of the head-dress more clearly. Of the other two illustrations, one is 
a fragmentary picture from a brightly coloured illuminated MS., which 
is believed to represent the Manichzan Sacred Meal; the other is the 
title-page of a Manichee roll representing two genii, probably Land 
and Sky, holding a banner—this forms the title-page of the book. 

As an old Donnellan Lecturer I must congratulate the college 
authorities on the new arrangements whereby a layman may be 
appointed to the Lectureship, and Professor Burkitt on only having 
to give three lectures at brief intervals instead of being required to 
preach six sermons in chapel during three terms. This gives much 
greater freedom and ensures a more attentive though perhaps smaller, 
because not compulsory, audience ! 

This little book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge, and 
in every respect worthy to take its place with the series of Lectures 
to which it belongs. 

H. J. D. AstLey. 


Eas? KupHam, NorFrowxk. 





Horace. By A. Y. Campbell.—Methuen & Co., 1924. 


I po not think that Professor Campbell has been most successful in 
what appears to have been the main purpose of this book—an attempt 
to provide a “new interpretation” of Horace. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether, in the case of an author so much read and so much 
criticised as Horace has been, such an achievement, whether to be 
desired or not, can reasonably be expected. The most interesting 
parts of the book are where, working on familiar lines, he considers 
Horace’s work in relation to his life and times, or discusses Horatian 
problems which have been treated again and again by scholars, with- 
out, however, losing their interest or, in many cases, their difficulty. 
The chief of these is that while Horace says, in the Ars Poetica, 
Series tuncturaque pollet, ‘it is sequence and connexion that counts,” 
there are many passages, particularly in the Satires, where commen- 
tators have been hard put to it to show that Horace is following his 
own direction. On this theme Professor Campbell does good service, 
as did Wickham for a previous generation, in showing how a just 
understanding of Horace’s purpose, and of his method of expressing 
it, can to a great extent solve this problem. If he does not succeed 
in clearing Horace altogether of the charge of what may shortly be 
called inconsequence, it is due, I think, to three reasons. Firstly, 
scholars are inclined to demand from Horace a logic which, as he 
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himself seems to indicate, he would have disclaimed; secondly, 
Satire, and this would apply too, though in a less degree, tothe Epistles, 
traditionally enjoyed a licence and looseness of form; and, thirdly, 
there are several outstanding passages in which, probably owing to 
our own ignorance and in some cases to corruption of the text, the 
difficulties of interpretation are so great that the solutions suggested 
have probably satisfied none but their authors, nor satisfied them for 
long. 

Professor Campbell has, however, I feel, overloaded Horace with 
a good deal that is not very helpful for his interpretation. The 
opening chapter on a Classic as seen by Romantics does not seem to 
me to raise an issue of much importance; but then I must admit to 
feeling that the Romantic Age has been considerably overworked. 
The comments of Landor and Tyrrell are hardly worth the considera- 
tion that Professor Campbell gives them, and it is curious that, in 
dealing with censure of Horace, he does not mention Munro’s Criti- 
cisms and Elucidations of Catullus ; for Munro in a few pages in this 
pamphlet puts the case against Horace as well as it could be put, 
and is probably indirectly responsible for much of the modern reaction 
—so far as it goes, which is not very far—against Horace. It is true 
that the case against Horace is only a case if we seek in him what he 
has not got to give us and what Catullus has. But we could wish that 
Professor Campbell had discussed this, for it raises a clearer issue than 
much that he does discuss. :' 

Nor again does the second chapter, entitled the Function of Poetry 
in the Ancient World, contribute much to our understanding of 
Horace. In this Professor Campbell seems to me to attach too much 
importance to the origins of poetry and the conditions in which it 
was produced, and generally to overstress the vocational character of 
poetry. I do not think that his own authorities are very kind to him 
in this. When he writes that Aristotle with his theory of tragedy 
was the first to glimpse the truth exactly how the poet teaches, 
how he exercises and purifies the emotions, I may retort that the 
learning of Bywater’s great edition of the Poetics all goes to show that 
Aristotle, in his theory of catharsis, makes for neither a didactic nor 
a purifying purpose as the aim of tragedy. Indeed, Aristotle’s theory 
is much nearer the “ Art for Art’s sake,” which Professor Campbell 
does not seem to like, but which, I would contend, conveys more 
truly the impression we get when we read Sophocles—and which 
perhaps Aristotle got—than does an insistence on the mission of the 
poet. There are other passages where I feel inclined to fall foul of 
the author, though that is hardly the term for it; for he argues, 
one may say at times chats, with his readers in so unprofessorial and 
friendly a manner that our disagreement cannot be informed by a 
less amiable spirit. But when he writes of “ brilliant stupidity” 
in connexion with Plato, I must say that this description awakens no 
answering chord in my heart. When he writes of the “ poverty and 
barrenness ”’ of Browning, and says that as a versifier no less than 
as a composer Browning was, like Lucilius, a thorough and born 
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sloven, he almost disarms criticism by adding that he knows he will 
make many people very angry by having said so. So I will reply that 
I am not angry, but when I think of the great speeches in The Ring 
and the Book, of Caponsacchi’s speech, for instance, I am certainly 
surprised. 

In his very thorough treatment of the various parts of Horace’s 
work Professor Campbell will make his readers share his interest and 
appreciation. If, again, I feel inclined to cavil that he insists too 
much on Horace’s consciousness of his mission as priest of the Muses, 
I may console myself with the reflection that when all has been said 
of the particular Horace, the Horace of his life and times and place 
in the development of poetry, there is still left the universal Horace, 
the familiar Horace whom we appreciate much as he has been 
appreciated for centuries. 

If, to return to Munro’s criticism, we cannot match in Horace the 
imagination and the passion of such poems of Catullus as the one 
beginning, “‘ Siqua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas,” we have 
ample compensation in the quiet beauty and perfect expression, in 
the wider appeal, of such verses as— 


“* Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
uxor, neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
te preter invisas cupressos 
ulla brevem dominum sequetur ” ; 


or in the fine dignity, in the “‘ Regulus ” ode, of— 


** Atqui sciebat quae sibi barbarus 
tortor pararet ”’— 


which, readers of Morley’s life may remember, made Gladstone ready 
to place Horace among the very greatest ; and in the hundred and 
one lines in which Horace is a part of our everyday life. So he 
survives at once as a classic and as a companion. 

LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 


Untversiry CoLuecEe, LONDON. 

















